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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Compiler of the present little Work has 
chiefly had two objects in view. In the first place 
he has been anxious to explain those technical 
words and phrases relating to Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, which occur in the Greek Classics usually 
read in schools ; and by rejecting all terms allu- 
sive to particulars which are mentioned by Lexi- 
cographers and Scholiasts only, he has been 
enabled to compress, in comparatively a small 

compass, the information requisite to understand 
the rites and customs which are referred to in 
those Classics, which form the common course of 
school, and even of collegiate education. 

His second aim has been to give the student 
correct genieral notions on the character, juris- 
prudence, and religious polity of the Ancient 
Greeks. This he has endeavoured to effect by 
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the copious extracts from the splendid work of 
Heeren,* which are to be found in the prelimi- 
nary chapters to the several divisions of the 
present volume. He has been the more solicitous 
on this point, from the conviction ^at a youth 
may rise from the perusal of Potter, or any 
other writer on similar subjects, well skilled 
indeed in the epithets and functions of the 
Gods of the Greeks, in the names and formulae 

of their laws, and in all the minutiae of their 
private and public customs; but at the same 
time destitute of any clue by the aid of which 
he may combine and classify these multifa- 
rious details, so as to gain a comprehensive view 
of the causes which created, and the spirit that 
animated the whole mass. It is surely desirable 
that when he learns the various names and 
powers of the Grecian divinities, he should at the 
same time be acquainted with what measure of 
belief the worshipper approached their altars ; 
and that, in mastering a catalogue of laws, he 
should also know the principles in which they 
originated. 



* Sketch of the Political Histoij of Ancient Greece, trans- 
lated from the German of Professor A. L. Heeren, 8yo. Oxford, 
1829. 
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It is almost superfluous to add, that the chief 
authorities on the subject of Greek Antiquities 
have b^en consulted ; but it is an act of justice to 
state that the account of the Spartan Institutions 
has been,. for the most part, selected from the 
valuable work of Dr. Robinson. To the excel- 
Jent digest of Genelli,* given in " The Theatre of 
the Greeks/' the Compiler has been indebted for 
the chapter on the Dramatic Contests, and for the 
Description of the Theatre of Bacchus ; a^d he 
feels a pleasure in referring the student to that 
judicious miscellany for a full account of every 
topic connected with the Grecian Drama.** It re- 
mains for him to acknowledge his obligations to 
the profound and elegant Lectures of the Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban's Hall,* for the first chapter 
in the Appendix, on the Coinage and Currency 
of the Greeks ; the second and concluding 
chapter of which has been condensed from the 
" Archaeologia Graeca" of Dr. Robinson. 



* GeneUi Das Theater za A then, Leipzig, 1818. 

^ The Theatre of the Greeks, or the History, Literature, and 
Criticism of the Grecian Drama, third edition, Cambridge, 1830. 

* Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, deli- 
Tered in the Vmyerniy of Oxford, by Edward Card well, D.D. 
Oxford, 1832. 
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vi ADVERTISEMEKT. 

Instead of the short and insufficient notices of 
the Poets, Orators, and Historians usually ap- 
pended to summaries like the present, and ac- 
counts of whom are given in every History of 
Greece, the Compiler has thought it better to 
devote the pages thus uselessly taken up, to^n 
Index of all the Greek Words and Phrases oc- 
curring in the body of the work. 

I6th July, 1832. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 



PART I. 
GEOGRAPHY. 



CHAP. I. 

TOPOGRAPHY, NAME, AND DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 

Ancient Greece, called by the Datives '£XXac, ex- 
tended from Olympus and the Carabunian mountains, 
which separated it from Macedonia on the North, to the 
promontory of Teenarum on the South, a length of 
about two hundred and twenty-five geographical miles. 
Its greatest breadth, from the promontory of Sunium 
on the East to that of Leucas on the West,. was about 
Sbne hundred and sixty geographical miles. It was 
bounded on the North by Macedonia ; on the East by 
the iBgean ; on the South by the Cretan ; and on the 
West by the Ionian sea. 

The Greeks were originally named after various 
chieftains who settled in the country, as — Ax/ouol fron* 
Achseus, TpaiKol (whence the Roman Oracx) from 
Greecus; but they were at last included under the 
general appellation of Hellenes^ from Hellen, son of 
Deucalion. 
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It is necessary to observe that the Hellenes of Homer 
are more particularly the inhabitants of Thessaly ; but 
the expression Panhellenes (IlaveXXiyvcc koI *Axaioi. //. 
ii. 530.) proves that even then the name had begun to 
receive a general application. 



CHAP. n. 

ATTICA AND ATHENS. 

Attica, so named on account of its peninsular 
situation, from aicrri, a shore, was bounded on the North 
by Boeotia; on the East by the iBgean sea; on the 
South by the Saronic gulf; and on the West by Megaris^ 
It was anciently called 'loiv/a, from Ion, who is the 
Javan, son of Japhet, of the Hebrews, and hence, in 
the Bible, Greece is called Javan. 

The capital was Athens, first called Cecropia, from 
Cecrops its founder; but afterwards 'Adijvcu from its 
dedication to Minerva, whom the Greeks termed 'Ad^yiy.. 
Sometimes, by way of pre-eminence, it was proudly 
mentioned as "Aarv^ the city. Distinguished by the 
beauty of its buildings, the intelligence of its inhabir 
tants, and the great men, in every art and science, to 
whom it gave birth, it became the most celebrated city 
not only of Greece, but of the world. 

The Athenians were proud of their antiquity, and 
claimed to be avraxBoves, persons produced from the 
soil in which they live. Hence, Thucydides says, the^ 
ancient Athenians took the name of remyect grass- 
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hoppers, because these insects were supposed to spring 
from the ground ; and they were accustomed to orna- 
ment their hair with grasshoppers wrought in gold« 

In its most flourishing state, the circuit of Athens 
was one hundred and seventy-eight stadia, or rather 
more than twenty- two Roman miles. 

The Cecropia, the part built by Cecrops, and after- 
wards called the citadel, was situated on a high rock, 
in the middle of a large plain. When the number of 
inhabitants increased, and houses were built over the 
whole plain, the citadel was called by way of distinc- 
tion, // &yM iroXiCf or aKpoTToKiCy the upper city. In its 
centre stood the temple of Minerva, called Uap^eviitvt 
(from •jrapQivfKy a virgin,) because that goddess pre- 
served her virginity inviolate. It was burned by the 
Persians, but rebuilt and enlarged by Pericles; and still 
remains the noblest monument of antiquity. 

The lower city comprised all the buildings around 
the citadel, with fort Munychia, and the two havens, 
Phalerum and Pireeus ; and was encompassed with 
strong walls, of which the principal parts were the two 
walls that joined the harbour of Pireeus to the city. 
These, being about five miles in length, were sometimes 
called ^cLtcpa trKeXtf, long legs. 

Among the numerous noble buildings, which were 
profusely scattered over the whole extent of the city, 
our limits will allow us to . particularize only the 
following. 

Ilavdeov, a temple consecrated to all the gods, 
was a magnificent structure, supported by one hundred 
and twenty marble pillars. 
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Sroal, Porticoes, were very numerous. In the most 
remarkable of these, called TLoucfXrif from its containing 
a variety uf curious {NCtures, Zeno taught philosophy. 
Hence his followers were called ^naiKol, Stoics, 

^Qthlov was a music-theatre, built by Pericles. The 
roof was constructed of the masts and yards of the 
vessels taken from the Persians, and was built in imita- 
tion of the tent of Xerxes. 

KepafuucoSf Ceramicus, so called drro rfJQ Kepajutxfic 
Texi^rjSf from the patterns art, which was first invented 
here. This great space was divided into two parts, 
one of which was within the city, and contained a 
number of temples, theatres, &c. ; the other, in the 
suburbs, was a burying place, and contained the 
Academy and other buildings. 

'Ayopat, Forums^ were very numerous : the chief of 
which were the old and the new forums. The fonner 
called 'Apxa/a dyopa, wus in the Ceramieus within the 
city. Each forum, like a ba2aar, was divided into 
different parts for the respective trades. Thus, KvxXoc,. 
signifies the place where slaves were sold, ^Ixdvowiakic 
ayopcLf the fishmongers' market. TwaiKela dyopd, the 
market for women*s aj^arel and ornaments. In the 
old forum the assemblies of the people were held. 

Tvfipdtriay Gymnatna, were common throughout 
Greece, and were a collection of spacious buildings, 
erected for the use of philosophers and rhetoricians ; 
for wrestlers, pugilists, dancers, and others. They 
consisted of numerous divisions, among which were — 
1. 2roa2, Porticoes, which were filled with Hihpati 
side-buildings, and seats for study and conversation. 
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2« '£^i/)3cuov, the place where the Epkebi, or youths 
exercised. 3. Tvfivaarripiovf the undressing-room, 4. 
Hot and cold baths. 5. The Stadium, a large semi- 
circle, in which public exercises were performed. 

Athens had several Gymnasia,, of which the most 
noted, *Afca^?//ica, The Academy y constituted a part of 
the Ceramicus without the city. It was adorned with 
covered walks, where Plato delighted to walk and 
teach. Hence the Academic sect took its name. 

Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and Venus, to 
whom they owed their origin, and thus stage-plays were 
called Acowo-ioica, from ^idwetog, Bacchus* 

Athens had three harbours for ships. 1 . TLeipauvsy 
Pirceus. It contained three "OpyLcoi, or docks ; two fo- 
rums, where the productipns of all countries were ac- 
cumulated ; and an arsenal capable of furnishing every 
thing necessary for the equipment of vessels. It 
was sufficiently spacious for four hundred galleys to 
ride in safety. 

2. Movvvx^a, Munychia, a promontory not far from 
Pirceus, and fortified both by nature and art. 

3. ^aXi/pov, Phalerum, was the most ancient of the 
three, about four miles from the city. 

In the other parts of Attica were no towns, but ham- 
JetSy Srifwiy such as Marathon, Eleusis, Decelea, &c. 

Its chief rivers were, Ilissus and Cephisus. Its 
mountains, Hymettus, Pentelicus, and the headland of 
Sunium. 
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CHAP. III. 



SPARTA OR LACEDiEHOK. 



The original name of this country was Laconia^ 
which was afterwards changed into Sparta or Lacedae- 
mon. It was situated on the S.E. comer of Pe* 
loponnesus, and was bounded on the North by Argos 
and Arcadia, East by the Argolic gulf. South by the 
Mediterranean, and West by Messenia. 

Sparta, the capital of Laconia, took its name, ac* 
cording to tradition, from Sparta, the wife of Laced®- 
mon, one of its early kings. It was of a circular form, 
being forty-eight stadia, or six miles in circumference, 
and until the city fell into the hands of the tyrants it 
was not surrounded by walls. This was the policy of 
Lycurgus, that the Spartans might always be ready to 
meet an enemy. 

Although the people are often denominated by the 
general term of Lacedaemonians (or Laconians), there 
was a remarkable distinction betwixt them and the 
Spartans. The latter inhabited the town, and supplied 
the ranks with those brave warriors whose deeds form 
the fame and glory of their native land. The former, 
termed veploiiooif inhabitants nf the country y were 
allowed to take up arms on occasions of emergency 
only, and seldom participated in public measures. 

The city of Lacedeemon consisted of five towns 
ranged around a high eminence, which served as acita- 
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del. These towns were separated from each other ; and 
thus Lacedeemon was not united like Athens. 

The ^at square or forum was embellished with tem- 
ples and statues, it also contained the edifices in which 
the senate and ephori assembled. 

On one of the highest eminences, stood a temple of 
Minerva which was built of brass, hence called 
XaXjcioiicocy and which possessed the privilege of asylum 
for fugitives. 

The Pcecile was the n^ost orndmented building in 
Sparta, and larger than that of Athens. Its beautiful 
paintings in fresco were removed by the Romans. 

Numerous monuments were raised throughout the 
city in honour of its worthiest citizens. They were in 
general simple, unadorned memorials, which served to 
recall the actions of the illustrious dead to the mind of 
the spectators, undisturbed by claims of admiration for 
the artist. 

The houses of the Spartans were plain and of great 
solidity. 

rvdu^v, OT'Gyihiumy distant thirty stadia from Sparta, 
was a town and naval arsenal of the Lacedeemonians, 
and a place of great strength. It afforded an excellent 
harbour for the .Lacedeemonian fleet. 

The remaining chief towns were Amycl8e,Sellasia,&c. 

Its obief rivers were the Eurotas and CEnus. Its 
mountatns, Taygetus, and the headlands Malea and 
Tttnariom. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ATHENIANS. 



CHAP. I. 

THE REGAL AUTHORITY. 



Most of the Grecian states were at first governed 
by kings, who were chosen by the peopJe, to decide 
private quarrels, and to exercise a power which was 
limited by custom and ancient usage. They com- 
manded the armies, presided over the worship of the 
gods, received themselves almost divine homage, and 
were thought to hold their sovereignty by the appoint- 
ment of Jupiter. 

The kingdom was hereditary. Yet the heir might be 
deprived of his right of succession, either from his own 
vices, or by the command of the oracle. 

The chief ensign of majesty was aKwrpoVf the sceptre, 
termed also pdfiBog, and by the poets B6fw, In ancient 
times it was only the branch of a tree, sometimes 
adorned with studs of gold. The top of the sceptre was 
ornamented with some figure, commonly with that of an 
eagle, the emblem of Jupiter's dominion , to whom that 
bird was consecrated. 



CHAP. II. 

THE ATHENIAN STATS UNBER ITS RINOS. 

The form of governmeot at Athens was often changed, 
and it displayed in turn the different effects of royalty, 
tyranny, aristocracy, and democracy, 

Cecrops, the Egyptian, its first king, divided the 
citizens into four tribes : 1. 'OirXlrau Soldiers : 2. 
^Epydraiy Artists: 3. Tewpyoif Farmers: 4. AlyiKopai, 
Goatherds. After him there was a succession of sixteen 
kings at Athens, the tenth of whom, Theseus, en- 
larged and adorned the city ; and on that account was 
honoured with the title of the second founder of 
Athens. He incorporated with their fellow citizens; 
those Athenians who were before dispersed in towns 
and villages, and divided the people into three classes ; 
the nobles, the labourers, and the artizans. In this 
mode of division he seems to have followed tbfs 
Egyptians. 

The nobles possessed the executive and judicial 
powers, and had the management of all religious affairs. 

The seventeenth and last king of the Athenians was, 
Codrus, who, in his war with the Dorians, deliberately 
sacrificed his own life for the safety of the state. 

CHAP. III. 

the ATHENIAN STATE UNDER THE ARCHONS.. 

AvTER the death of Codrus the state waa governed. 
^y^ApxoyrtCf archimSf instead of kings. These had not 
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an absolute or a regal power, but were 'Yttcv^ui/oi, sub- 
ject to the laws ; yet as there was but little difference 
between the kings and the first archons (who were 
perpetual, or for life), they were sometimes termed 
/3ao-i\e(c, and their offic6 was termed (iatriXeveiv. 

Theire were thirteen of these perpetual archons. The 
first was Medon, the son of Codrus. The last, Alc- 
meeon, the son of iEschylus. This form of government 
lasted three hundred and fifteen years. 

After the death of Alcmeeon the dignity of archon 
was limited to the term of ten years, and of these latter 
archons there were seven. The first was Charops, the 
last, Eryxias. 

Eryxias having been banished, from public discon- 
tent, the form of government was again changed ; and 
nine archons were entrusted with the administration 
of public affairs, whose ofiice was made annual. They 
were elected primarily by the votes of the citizens, and 
afterwards by lot; but they could not be chosen without 
three qualifications, antiquity of family, wealth, and 
reputation. Neither could they enter upon their ofiice 
without first taking an oath to observe the laws, to ad- 
minister justice, and to accept of no presents. 

Exemption from the taxes for ship-building was the 
only recompense they received for their services. 

The first three archons had each a particular tri- 
bunal, and were assisted by two UdpE^poi, ctssessars^ or 
ussistant judges y chosen by themselves. The president 
of the nine was called by way of eminence "Ap^yty, th^ 
Archon. His ofl&ce was, 1st — ^to superintend certain 
sacrifices, those of the Bacchanals, for instance : 2d-- 
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to take cognizance of law-suits between relations: 
dd — ^to protect orphans, and to appoint their guardians : 
4th — to regulate the stage-plays. 

The second was called Ba^iX^vc* the King. It was 
his duty to inspect some religious ceremonies, as the 
feasts of Eleusis, &c. 2d — to decide in some religious 
causes ; as in accusations of impiety, and in the appli- 
cations of candidates for the priesthood. 

The third was called IloXc/iapxoc, the Polemarch. 
His functions were, 1st- -the offering of sacrifices to 
Diana and to Mars: 2d — the management of war, 
from which part of his office he took his title : 3d — the 
jurisdiction over strangers; as that over the citizens 
was vested in the Archon. 

The remaining six, called Qevfio^iTai, LegislatorSf 
formed only one and the same jurisdiction. Their office 
was : 1st —to enforce the execution of justice, and the 
maintenance of the laws, from which part of their func- 
tion they took their title : 2d — to examine and determine 
accusations of calumny, venality of magistrates, adul- 
tery, insults, &c. They laid more weighty causes 
before superior tribunals. 

As, in process of time, the archons were governed 
more by caprice and prejudice, than by written laws, 
there arose seditions, animosities, and political evils 
of every kind. To put an end to these, Draco, a wise 
and virtuous man, was authorised by the people to 
make a code of laws, fifty-three years after the esta^ 
blishment of the nine archons. 

These laws of Draco, called Qetrfwl, were remarkable 
for their severity, since he made all crimes capital ; 
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Baying that the least merited death, and that he could 
inflict no greater punishment for the most atrocious. 

The people being disgusted with them, on account 
of their rigour, Solon was requested to redress their 
grievances. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE ATHENIAN GOVEUNMENT UNDER SOLON. 

Solon being chosen archou, and vested with the 
legislative power, abrogated all the laws of Draco, 
excepting that against murder, on the forty-sixth 
Olympiad, or 596 years B. C. 

He began his political reformation by publishing a 
Seisactheiay ^ladx^eio., a remission of debts, from 
ax^oQ, a burden, and ereieivy to remove ; and to facili- 
tate their payment he made the mina (equivalent to 
£3. 4s. Id,) pass for a hundred drachms, being before 
worth only seventy-five. 

Although he suffered the former division of the peo- 
ple into four tribes to remain, sub-dividing them how- 
ever into twelve curice, each of which comprised thirty 
families ; he, nevertheless, introduced a new classifica- 
tion. For he divided them by the census, i. e, accord- 
ing to their rank and fortune, into four classes. 1 . 
TievraKotriofiiSiiiyoi, Those who had land that yielded 
five hundred measures, (The medimnus contained 
little more than an English bushel.) 2. •iTnrctc, the 
Knights, or those who were able to furnish a horse 
quipped, or were worth three hundred medimni. 
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3. Zevyiraiy ZeugittB, who were worth an hundred and 
fifty measures. 4. Oqrec, the Slaves, 

The slaves, who were the refuse of the people, and 
who were more numerous than the three other classes, 
were admittiedto trials and public assemblies as the rest 
of the people ; and inconsiderable as this privilege at first 
seemed, it was afterw^ards discovered that causes of the 
greatest weight and moment were sure to come before 
them. Thus Solon laid the foundation of the future 
power of the Democracy. 

He formed a senate of four hundred persons, to 
whom all affairs of state were referred. 

New senators were nominated by lot every year; 
and from thfgg^fse^ators, Upvrdvei^f Prytanes were 
chosen, who presided over the senate by turns. 



CHAP. V. 

tHE A^THENIAN STATE UNDER PtSlSTRATUS 

ATJD HIS SONS. 

The republic having continued in this form for about 
eighty years, Pisistratus usurped the government of the 
st^te. Solon died the year after. 

Pisistratus annihilated the power of the people ; and 
lo3t apd regained the tyranny twice in sixteen years. 

After his ^eath, his sons Hippiaa and Hipparchus 
succeeded to his unlimited pow^r. Hipparchus was 
killed by. Harmodius and Aristogiton; and Hippias 
was banished by the people. Thus ended the tyranny. 



CHAP. VI. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER CLISTHENS8. 

The Pisistratidee having been banished, eighty-six 
years after the establishment of die laws of Solon, the 
form of government was again changed by Clisthenes, 
who began his project by gaining over the people, that 
he might oppose them to the nobility, of whom Isagres 
was the favourite. 

He divided the people into ten tribes, giving the 
democracy yet more strength than it had obtained from 
Solon, and he increased the number of senators to five 
hundred, taking fifty senators by lot frbm each of the 
ten tribes, to which he gave new names. 

At the head of the senate were fifty Prytanes, instead 
of forty as formerly. And it was from their title that 
the time during which each tribe presided was termed 
Upvravila. Their office was to appoint days for the 
meeting of the senate and the assemblies ; to convoke 
and to dismiss them ; and to make report of public 
affairs to the senate. 

The Prytanes were appointed by lot in this manner. 
The names of the tribes and nine black beans were 
thrown into one vessel, and a white bean into another. 
The tribe which was drawn with the white bean pre- 
sided first : the rest in the order in which they were 
drawn. The Attic year, therefore, was divided into 
ten parts, of thirty-five days each. But the first four 
were allowed thirty-six days, to make the lunar year 
complete. 
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To avoid confusion, every npvraytld was divided into 
five decuruBy or companies of ten, eaeh decuria pre* 
siding a week, during wkicli its members were called 
n(f6ei(Mi. Of these, one named 'BirccrranTCj was chosen 
by lot daily, as president; and to his care for that one 
day, the public seal, and the keys of the citadel and 
the treasury were entrusted. 

If any s^ator were guilty of a crime, the senate 
prohibited hint the exercise of his office, and expelled 
him from their body. His sentence was written upon 
leaves : hence the execution of it was termed '£«^X- 
Xo^fjffatf to drive away by leaf. 

Pericles turned this form of government into anarchy 
and confusion. 



€HAP. VII. 

TH£ STATE OF TirB REPUBLIC OF ATHENS UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, AND 
UNDER THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

Perici.es died in the eighty-eighth' Olympic ; and 
Alcibiades being immedia^ly banished from the city, 
Nicias beipg killed, and his army cut to pieces in 
Sicily, the government was entrusted to fout hundred 
of the principal citisei^s* 

But these new magistmtes proving tyrants, th6y 
were deposed in four months, and were succeeded by 
a council 6f five thousand citizens, to whom the ad- 
mmistration of pubUeaffitits.was committed, : ' 
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At leog^y, i» the ninety*third Olympiad (408 years 
B. C.) Lysander made himself : master of .Athene^ and 
established tbifr|,y tyrants tberet who were grievous op- 
pressors of the stat^ ;: but^ three ye?u» after> they were 
banished by Thrasy1)iilu$. 

On the expulsion of these thirty tyjfants, in the 
second year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, ten mogis- 
trajLes were created, who were charged with the public 
administration. They were styled, Oi Aiica, The Ten^ 
and each of them was called ^eicadapxoc* 

These magistrates, likewise abusing their power, 
were banished in their tul^^ and the govenrnieni again 
became democratical. 



CHAP. VIII. 

» 

THE STATE OF THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS, FROM 
THE TIME OF ALEXANDER. T«E OR(EAT TO THAT 
OF STIiLA. 

This popular government subsisted at Athens till the 
death of Alexanfdet theOreat. l^ecity was then taken 
by Antipater ; and an Oligatchy was^ established, com- 
posed of nine thousand of the dehdst citizens; 

At Antipater's death, Cassander, who succeeded him 
in the government of Macedorty eailie into possession 
of the city,' and appointed Dsemetrius Phaleretis to be 
its governor. This wasa tftan of learning, and of a 
liberal ^nd enlightened spirit; yet, althdugh he did all 
that lay in hi* power 4x> sdieviate their yoke; and the 
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Athenians, with the enthusiasm of gratitude, had 
erected three hundred statues in his honour, they com- 
pelled him to fly for his life when Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, son of Antigonus, took up arms, as he gave out, 
for the liberty of Greece. 

The latter, notwithstanding the frequent base deser- 
tion of Athens in his reverses, respected its privileges 
to the last, and the Athenians maintained this state of 
independence (some momentary checks excepted), 
almost to the time of Sylla. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER TH& ROMANS. 

The Athenians having been the allies of Mithridates 
in his war against the Romans, Syll^'^b^sieged th^ir 
city, took it by storm, ravaged it without mercy, and 
reduced it to a deplorable condition. 

But Athens, after the death of Sylla, tose again by 
the generosity of the Romans, who restdr^d to it its 
liberty. 

Among others, Adrian, with his successors Marcus 
Atitoninu$ Pius, and Marcus Antoninus the Philosopher, 
favoured the Athenians, and granted them many pecu- 
liar privileges. They were also protected by Valerian, 
who permitted them to repair their walls. But in the 
time of the emperor Gallian the Goths took and 
pillaged their city. 



c2 



CHAP. X. 

CITlZEXf, %OJOVR%E%%, AVD SLATES. 

The general dtrision of the inbabitaiits of Attica 
was into three classes, of which the Freemen, IloXcrai, 
formed the first in rank and priyileges, although the 
leait in point of numbers. In process of time it be- 
came extremely difficult to gain the freedom of the 
city, and foreigners were admitted to it as a reward of 
the greatest services only. Wlien awarded this ho- 
notir, they were termed irifwwoiirr6i, to distinguish them 
from the free-born citizen*. To avoid imposition a 
Public Regiiter, koivov ypanfiartiov, was appointed to 
oach ward, ^^wpta^ wkere th'e children of citiaseos w)ere 
enrolled on the third day of the Festival, 'ATraTvvfKo, in 
the month Uvavt^wy. Sons by adoption were regis- 
tered on the Festival Bof^yi^Xiay in thie month OopyriKMv. 

The second class consisted of the S^aumers, or 
Fom0Mr4 HttUd im ike coim<ry> MinxcMy who dif- 
f>nHi (W>m the IloX/mi, Citizens^ by their being either 
nMiv«» of iMiollter coimtry^ or descended of sudi ; and 
t\x^n th« Strm^trs^ Xipoi% who were merely resid^Ats 
i\Mr a <hon period* 

Thoy >K^t« d^bartrad all share iu the govemaieiit, and 
o(\l^l to ex^Ht^We their se^^ral callings ia the name 
\M^ K^v^ cititci\v wilder whose pioteotioa they pboed 
lh<^^>$^^^^$« am) who was thence called n ^w cy » i fi , a 
JV.>y>Hs H*' >M^* an$«yTab)o for their conduct, and if 
tV\ v>^^<v^f^^ U> <^KX^«« vVfvc, OT wej^ c^ihr of mal- 
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practices, an acti6niay agaiost them termed hvpofnwriov 
Uteris iuU for contem^'pt of patfanshvp% 

Several service were demanded of them, as symbols 
of their dependetie^ on the state. During the Pana* 
thenaa, the men were obliged to carry aKo^iy little 
ships^ emblematic of %heir foreign descent ; and the 
women ^^pcai, vessels of wat^r^ or uxidhia, umbrellas , 
to defend the free women frOm the weather. Hence 
the terms &Kcupff(l>6potj and trKiairftltdpoi, applied tO them 
by the ancient comic writers. 

A yearly tax of ten or twelve drachms, termed 
fieroiKtoy, was likewise exacted of them. 

The third, and by far th^ most nnmerons class, was 
that of the slaves. Of these there were two kittds. 
The first named BrjTecy and ^eXarac, consisted of re- 
duced citizens, who, not having the estate required by 
law to give the right of voting, served voluntarily for 
wages, and could change their masters at will ; or of 
captives who had the privilege of redeeming their free- 
dom. The second kind, like the Boors of Russia, were 
at the entire disposal of their owners. 

A iniairked distinction was rigidly enfbrced betwixt 
them and the freemen, ^hey were allowed coctts toitk 

tmt &n^ sleeve f trtftoixdaxakoi^^xA their hair was X5ut in 

< 

a peculiar fashion termed 6pU dvSpa^o^&ySiyc. Tliey were 
subject to the most cruel punishments for cfrhnes, real 
or ithpnited, and the wearing attnswto strittly pro- 
hibited, r 

\\ is to the honour of Athens, that slavery assumed 
there a milder form than in any other part of Greece. 
Demosthenes (1 Philip. 111.) affirms that the condition 
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of aD Athenian slave was preferaUe to that of a free- 
man in some other cities ; and in addition to the enjoy- 
ment of a sanctuary in the temple of Theseus, from the 
barbarity of their ma.sters, and the power of purchasing 
their liberty when they had accumulated the means, 
they could bring a suit at law if oppressively treated, 
called v/3p€(i>£ UktijOt aitdoQ iUfi, The former for at- 
tempts on their chastity ; the latter for over severity. 

Slaves in the employment of a master were deno* 
minated oifccrcu ; and ^ovXm after they obtained their 
freedom. 

The slaves cultivated the lands, conducted the ma- 
nufactures, worked in the mines, laboured at the quar- 
riei^ and performed all. the domestic offices in private 
houses. 



CHAP. XI. 

MAGISTRATES. 

Unlike the regulations of modem states, the judi- 
cial departments in Greece did not form a separate 
branch of the government The community consisted 
of citizens who either were, or claimed to be equal. 
It discussed all affairs relating to itself, and hence 
actions at law among the rest. Thus the public as- 
sembly performed the office of Judge ; and as, through 
the intervention of Aristides, the poorer citizens were 
rendered eligible to the highest preferment, the prin- 
ciple that a man must be tried by his peers prevailed to 
the fullest extent. 
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Before their election. to the magistracy » the candi- 
dates underwent an^ esHttaintttum, ioiufMurlqLf into their 
past lives; and although they .came off with humour, 
they were again brought to trial in the first ordinary 
assembly f xv^, where the people were, asked if they 
had any eauae' of Qomplaint against them. In ca3e of 
accusaition :thje matter was put to the ^ote, and if cast^ 
they werejremoved from office^ and deprived of several 
of their privileges as.citizens» 

The people assembled on the four last days of every 
year to choose their magistrateSy who, from the dif- 
ferent methods of their election^ were classed into three 
orders. 

1. Xup&rovnrjok, eSiected by the AoMttjj^ up of hattdSf 
m a public assembly. 

2. EXrifMiToiy chosen by his drawn by the Thesmo- 
thetsG, although HO person could try his fortuoe until 
he had first been approved by the people. The manner 
of easting lots was a& foUows : the name 6f every can- 
didsite waa^ inscribed oa a tablet of bifass, and put into 
an urn with bkrak a^d white beans ; and they whose 
tablets were drawn out with iffMie beans were elected. 

3. Aiperoiy extraordinary officers, appointed by par- 
ticular tribes, to superintend any public works. 

At the expiratbn of their office the magistrates werC' 
required to give in their accounts, eh^vac.iu^oycu, to 
the Notafies^ ypcLfL/Adre'lCf and the Tioyundi. TiU these 
were passed they could not receive the crown usiually 
gfveti to all who had proved trustworthy.. From this 
law arose the famous pleadmg of Derooaithenes, de 
Corona. 
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The Aoyiaraly AeeountanU^ were ten in number. 

The other principal public officers were — 

0( tvhxa^ The eleven^ elected from thetentribed,one 
from each, with the additi6n of a Tpafifiartvc^ registrar, 
to complete the number. They were empowered to 
seize on persons suspected of theft or robbery : to put 
them to death if they confessed their guilt : if not, to 
prosecute them judicially. 

^vXopxoi, presided over the tribes, one over each, 
who took care of the pubtic treasure of his tribe, and 
managed all its concerns. 

No/)to<&£r(u^ one thousand in number, were commonly 
chosen by lot from the judges in the court of Heliesa. 
Their office was to inspect the old laws ; and whatever 
were found useless, or prejudicial to the state, they 
caused to be abolished by an act of the people. 

'£7rc0Tarai r&v Srifwcrltap cpywv, overseers of all public 
buildings. 

Xopnyotf who were at the expense of players, singers, 
dancers and musicians, as often as there was occasion 
for them at the celebration of public festivals. 

Tpiripapxoh ^^0 were obliged to provide necessaries 
for the fleet, and to build ships. 

EimfiipoyrEi, who Were required, according to their 
means, to supply the public with money for the pay- 
ment of the army. 

Upitffieig, Ambassadors^ chosen by the senate, or ge- 
nerally by the people, to treat with foreign states. 

Ki7pvicic9 Heralds^ who usually attended the ambas- 
sadors, and were accoimted sacred. 

Tpafifiarelg, Notaries, who had the custody of the 
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laws and public records, which they wereto transcribe, 
and repeat to the people and senate, when required. 
They were three in number, one chosen by the popular 
assembly ; two by the seimte. At Syracuse the office 
of 'Notary was deemed honourable, but at Athens it was 
reputed a mean empl^iy^nent^ ek-eXi^ wrnpitrla. 



CHAP. XII. 

REVENUE AND TREASURERS. 

The Greeks had duties as well as the moderns, 
but nothing was known of the balance of trade, and 
consequently duties were exacted to increase the public 
revenue only, not to direct the efforts of domestic in- 
dustry by the prohibition of certain wares. There was 
neither restriction on the exportation of raw produce, 
nor encouragement of manufacture at the expense of 
agriculture. In this respect therefore there existed a 
freedom of industry, commerce, and trade. 

The income derived from landed property was most 
esteemed by the Greeks, and the other means of gain- 
ing a livelihood held in less esteem. 

The revenues of Athens may be divided into the four 
following : — 

1. TA17, revenues which arose from lands, mines, 
woods and other possessions belonging to the state : and 
from the duties on exported and imported goods. 

2. 4f6poi, annual payments exacted from all tributary 
cities. 
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3. Eitfi^ofMi^y taxes imposed upon the .^zfiii« ^and 
scjoumers^ to defray' extraordinary expenses. 

4. Tifiiffiaraf fines and amercements; i one tenth of 
which was giren to Minerva, and: the fiftieth to. the 
other deities. 

When an aiFmainent was to: be fitted ont^^ach of the 
ten tribes levied in its district the same number of 
talents, as there were galleys to be equipped. These 
sums were distributed to the captain, or trierarchs of 
the ship, two of whom belonged to each galley, for the 
support of the crew. The tax was thus collected : 
every citizen, possessed of ten talents, fitted out one 
gnUey ; if possessed of t^enty» two ; and if ,i;ii^re 
wealthy, three galleys j^pd a shallop. The res,t, of 
humbler property, joined in jcontributing a galley. ,, 

The principal inanagers of the public revenues ys^er^— 

'Etrnrr^irrK:, who was elected by lot from the Prytanes, 
and J/iegt the, k^y^.pf the treasury. . He cftuLd hold .his 
office only oi^e day. 

UftiXifra^, ten in number, who were empowered to let 
out the public money, and to sell confiscated estates. 

The public money was divided acco);ding to the 
various uses ^o which it was applied, and consisted of 
the following divisions. 

1. XptifMTci r?fc ^uHKi^^t^Qy the sums devoted to 
\ civil uses. 

2* SirparwMruica, the money appropriated to defray 
the e^qpeoses of war. 

3. Gf^ptira, disbursements for pious uses, in which 
were included the expenses of plays, festivals, and pub- 
lic exhibitions, since these were chiefly celebrated in 
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honoar of some god or deceased hero. When the war 
expenses could not be otherwise defrayed, this money 
was appropriated to that purpose. But by the in- 
fluence of Eubiilus, a decree was passed to punish 
with death whoever should propose to apply the OeiopiKa 
Xf^rifxara to the service of the state, when exhausted 
by war. 

The officers entrusted with the revenues thus divided, 
were — 

1. TafjUag ri/c ^loiKturefoCf the chief treasurer , who 
continued in office five years, and was eligible to be 
re-elected. 

2. Tajuac tStv arpariiaynKStv , the paymaster-generul 
of the army, 

2. Tafilag t&v ^etifpiKSfy, or 'O iwl ^etapiKiHt the trea- 
surer of the Beiapuca xf>^/xara ; the most troublesome 
part of whose office was to supply the poor with the 
two oboli, about 2^e?., required for admittance to the 
theatre. 



CHAP. XIII. 

THE ATHENIAN ASSEMBLIES. 

*EKK\riala, in Latin, condo, was an Assembly of all 
the people, convened according to law, i. e. sum- 
moned by the legal magistrate at the appointed time 
and place. It took cognizance of the acts of the 
senate; made laws; appointed magistrates; declared 
war, &c. 

The place of assembly was either the public square, 

D 
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the 'Ayopa ; or the Tlyv^j a square near the citadel ; or 
the theatre of Bacchus. 

Assemblies were either ordinary, and called *£«- 
fc\]}7iai, and 'EfCfcXiyer/ac ici/fMai;— or extraordinary, and 
called Kar€icfc\f}(r/at, and ZvyicXiyroi eKicKriffiau 

The ordinary assemblies were held thrice in a month, 
on days fixed by the Prytanes, with the approbation of 
the senate. 

The extraordinary assemblies were convoked by the 
PrytaneSy on events of great importance^ and with the 
consent of the senate ; and often by the ^Tparrryol, the 
UoXifxaf^ot, or the K^pvictc, when matters of war were 
to he debated. 

As there was a reluctance, at times, on the part of 
the citizens to attend the assemblies, the Aoyttrral on 
such occasions went through the public market with 
cords, dyed red, pursuing and marking all they found, 
who had a fine set upon them ; and to encourage full 
meetings all who were present at an early hour, received 
an obolus each, afterwaixls raised to three oboli. 

The magistrates who had the care of these assemblies 
were the Upvrayeic, the Ifpoeipoi, so named from their 
occupying the front seats, and the 'EwKrrarrfQ the Pre- 
sident, who was chosen by lot from the Upoe^poi, 

Before the assen^bly entered upon business a pig 
was sacrificed as an atonement for the people. 

A public ciier, K^pv^, then ofiered up a solen^a/ 
prayer in behalf of the commonwe^th, and enjoinied 
silence. He next proceeded, at the command of the 
lipos^iy to read the Ilpo/SovXev/xa, Decree of the Senate, 
on wbiph they were oot^tjto delil^rate, and this done. 
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proclaimed, Tfc dyopeveiv PovXerai tQv hvep ictvriiKOVTa 
iTTf yeyov<5rwv, Who above fifty years of age will 
speak? The elders therefore first addressed the as- 
sembly ; and on the second proclamation of the icfipvi, 
Aiyeiy rStv *ABrivaiuty tov (iovXofievoy olg t^£<m. That 
every Athenian whom the laws permitted might then 
speak^ any man not under thirty, and of good charac- 
ter (an indispensable qualification), might take a share 
in the debate. 

The people gave their suffrages by stretching forth 
their hands, XeiporoWa : hence Xeiporoveiv signified to 
establish a decree, and 'Airoxccporovelv to disannul or 
reject it. 

The decree of the senate, thus ratified by the people, 
was called "^n^wfiLa, and took the force of a la^v'. But 
before it had this public approbation, it was termed 
UpopovXtvfM, and had only the validity of a law for 
one year. 

On the "^rii^trfia were written the names ^f the ora- 
tor, or senator, who had moved it, aftd the name of the 
tribe then serving their Ilpvrave/a. 



CHAP. XIV. 

COURT OF AREOPAGUS. 



The Areopagus, "ApuoQ Iloyoci the Hill of Mars, (so 
called because Mars, according to tradition, was the 
first criminal arraigned there) was the most ancient of 
the Athenian Courts of Justice. The date of its origin 
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and the number of its members are equally uncertain ; 
but since all the Archons, who had passed through 
office with credit^ were received into it, the comple- 
ment of course varied. They held their office for life* 
yet their conduct was scrutinized with so jealous an 
eye, that, on the slightest irregularity, instant expul- 
sion ensued. 

'Composed, therefore, of men of irreproachable cha- 
racter, its decisions were regarded with the highest 
reverence; and so renowned was its integrity, that 
foreign states at times submitted their differences to it^ 
arbitration. 

Most criminal causes came under its cognizance, 
and Mars being the God of Battle and Murder, its name 
has been derived from this its peculiar jurisdiction in 
matters of life and death. Besides being the court in 
which all malicious cutting and maiming, poisoning, 
and murder of every kind, were prosecuted, it possessed 
the power of guardianship over minors, like our Court 
of Chancery ; and, in addition, all offences against 
religion were referred to its judgment. Hence St. Paul 
was arrd,igned before it as a setter forth of strange 
gods, when he preached unto thiem Jesus, and ^Avwrra- 
(TIC, or the resurrection. 

The days appointed for its meeting were the twenty- 
seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of every 
month. The members sat in the open air, and in the 
dark at night; customs originating in a superstitious 
dread of defilement if enclosed in the same apartment 
with a murderer, and fear of prepossession from per- 
sonal appearance. 
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The process of trial was as follows. After the crier 
had enjoined silence, and warned off th6 people, the 
members of the court, when business was fall, divided 
into committees, each of which took a separate cause, 
awarded by lot ; and then the plaintiff and defendant 
swore a solemn oath by the trefxval Qeal, Furies^ the 
former that he was related to the deceased, and that 
the prisoner was the cause of his death ; the latter, 
that he was innocent of the charge. 

After these solemn formulse, the parties wefe placed 
on two silver stones, apyvpol \idoi; the accuser on 
that called T/BpiCy injury ; the accused on the stone 
'AyaiielUf impudence, or 'Avotr/a, innocence, two god- 
desses to whom altars were erected in the Areopagus. 

The accuser proceeded to ask the prisoner three 
questions, rpla iroXa/^/iara. 1 . Et KareKTovaQ ; are you 
guilty of this murder ? To which he answered, eicroya, 
guilty, oir ohx iicrova, not guUty. 2. "Oirojc KkfixTovaQ ; 
how did you commit this murder f 3. Tlvoc ^vXevfia&i 
KareKTovae ; who were your ctccomplices ? 

They then pleaded, one after the other, either in per- 
son, or by their patrons. 

The judges, after having heard the two parties; give 
their opinions with the utmost iditerice and gravity, by 
means of black and white fKnts; atid that the judges 
might distinguish them in the dark, hble^ w^fe n^ade 
in the black, but not in the white : with the white they 
acquitted ; with the black, condemned. 

These flints were put into urns, of which there were 
two^ The one, of brass, was termed 'O eXiov, the urn 
of mercy : the other, of wood, 'O davdrov, the urn of 

d2 
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death. The white flints were put into the former : the 
black, iiito the latter. 

If the number of the white flints was greater, a 
short line was drawn on a wax tablet with the nail ; 
and a long one if the black were more numerous. H 
the number in the two urns was equal, the crier threw 
a supernumerary one into the urn of mercy, which wa» 
termed the flint of Minerva ; because, at the trial of 
Orestes, she gave her casting vote to turn the scale 
in his favour. 

As soon as the accused was condemned he was 
bound and led away to punishment. But before sen-- 
tence was passed he bad it in his power to avoid 
punishment, by going into exile. If so, his goods were 
confiscated. 

This court maintained its authority until the time of 
Pericles, who (excluded from it, by never having been 
archon) greatly diminished its power, although it con- 
tinued to exercise its curtailed functions long after 
this period. 

In addition to the Areopagus were ten other courts 
of justice. Four for the trial, im rC^y i^vuc&y vftay- 
ftdrtayy of actions concerning blood ; and six for the 
cognizance, iirl rwy dr^fwrucwy, of civil affairs. Of 
these it will be sufficient to describe the two most 
celebrated, that of the Ephetas, and the Heliiastic 
tribunal. 



CHAP. XV. 

THE JURISDICTION OP THE EPHET£. 

This tribunal, caHed To iiKatrrnpioy eiri IlaXXa&'ai, 
from the Palladium, or statue of Minerva, is said to 
have been instituted from the following circumstance. 
A party of Argives being driven on the coast of Attica, 
and taking it for an enemy's coast, began to plunder. 
The Athenians marched to attack them, and on the 
next day, discovering the Palladium among the dead 
bodies, recognized these to be their friends from Troy. 
Warned by an oracle, they established this court for 
the cognizance of accidental murder. 

The Argives were originally competent to sit on this 
tribunal, but Draco afterwards excluded them^ and 
admitted only the Athenians. 

These judges, who were fifty-one in number, and 
at least fifty years of age, took cognizance qf invo^ 
luntary hamiddeSy or Toanslaughter, Utpi &Kovaikfv 
<l>6ytav» 

The judges were called '£^Erac, from the verb 
c^uVac, to appeal; because appeals were made frotn 
inferior tribunals to this ; and they were the most re- 
spectable persons of the ten tribes, each of which 
elected five citizens to the office, to whom one drawn 
by lot was added. 

The formalities in this court were similar to those ofthe 
Areopagus, since, when the BavcXevc, KingArehnn, ha^d 
introduced the cause, proceedings commenced wiUi the 
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oath of the parties, SuafjLoaia, to which succeeded the 
pleadings, Xoyoc, and the sentence of the court, yy&orig 
^iKaoTTiplov, 



CHAP. XVI. 

THE HELIASTIC JURISDICTION, AND FORMS OP TRIAL. 

TriE modt fr^uented of the six courts appointed 
to the trial of civil causes was that called 'UXmUl, or 
'W^u&rucoy, froiA being held in the face of the sun, 
Airo Tov ipdovi and hence to bring an action in this 
(soutt wt^ termed 'HXtafav, and the judges 'HXia^^t/. 

• 'Hie number of judgies varied from fifty (ih^ fewest 
who could form a bench) to £ve hundred, or at times 
as> man^ thousand, accordmg to the importance of the 
caase. They were chosen by lot, and previous txx en- 
tering upon office, they took a solemn oathy> ^Kog 
*HXia0rAy, to adminhteir justice. 

In addition to these ten courts there, w^re others of 
less consequence, and, t^ all, the judicial process was 
as follows : — 

The plaintiff gave in the name of the person against 
whom he brought the action, specifying likewise the 
nature of the charge, to the magistrate whose office it 
was to enter it, eMynv, into the proper court. The 
latter then examined, €l SXiot dirdyttv yph, whether it 
were fit to be entered. This inquiry was termed 
dvoKpiVii. With the magistrate's sanction the plaintiff 
then proceeded to summcn, TpotrKaXeia^ai or icKfifrivtiy, 
the other party by a kind of bailiff, called KXi^i^, ap- 
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paritor. He next presented his suit to the magistrate 
in writing, who went into court, with the suits or peti* 
tions of the plaintiffs, and authorized the judges to try 
the several causes, termed YXvdytiv t^v Uktiv ccc to &ica- 
<m)piov, to introduce the action into court : whence the 
action itself was called A/ki} Eieraybfyi^og, and the person 
who entered it, Eierayfayevc. 

When the cause was brought before the judges, the 
accused had four ways to elude or defer judgment. 
1 . Ilapaypa^i), an allegation by sufficient witness, that 
the affair had been judged before, or was irregularly 
brought into court, or that there was no law relating 
to the point in question. 2. 'YTrw/uocr/a, the filing an 
affidavit for delay, on account of sickness, the death 
of a friend, or any other misfortune. 3. 'Avrcypo^i^Y 
the putting in a rejoinder. 4. 'Avr/X]j£cc» an appeal 
from judgment gone by default, which by the Athenian 
laws was admitted, if made within the term of two 
months. 

If the accused used none of these resources, he and 
the accuser were obliged to take, each of them, an 
oath. The plaintiff swere 'AXij^^ Karnyopeiy, to prefer 
no false accusation ; the defendant, *A\ri^7l aVoXa- 
y?/0rciv, that his answer should be justy or Mi^ aSixtiv, 
that he had not injured the plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff's oath was termed Tlpoiafioaia ; the defendant's 
*Avrwfioffla, 

Before the trial began each was obliged to deposit 
a certain sum of money, denominated Upwavtia. 
ITapajcareqSoXii, was a sum of money deposited by those 
who sued the state for confiscated goods. QapaVravccy 
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was a drachm deposited in law- suits about small and 
trivial affairs. 'EraijScXfa was a fine imposed on those 
who coald not prove the indictnifeility which they had 
broaght against their adversaries. 

After these preliminaries, the plaiiltiff and the de- 
fendant, or their advocates^ ow^yopoi, were pernfiitted 
to speak. The time allowed each of them to plead in 
was measured by a water-clock, called KKtypvdpa, some- 
thing like our hour-glass ; and to prevent fraud, the 
pouring of the water into the wWer-clock was en- 
trusted to a faithful person, called 'E^vdoip. Hence 
the proverb, IIpoc rp «c\c^u3p^, to plead by the water- 
clock. 

The judges- after having heard each party, gave 
judgment* The most ancient manner of passing sen- 
tence was by black and white sea-shells, called Xoiphaif 
or by pebbles, called '^^i; but iifterwards tnrdyivXoiy 
small balls of brass, were used for that purpose, and 
at last Kvafwi, beans, both white and black. 

If there was a majority of black beans the accused 
was condemned to a fine, or some other punishment* 
If to death, he was put into the hands of eleven execd- 
tioners, called 01 "Ev&ica, When condemned to pay 
a fine, he was delivered to other officers, called 
npaicropecy tax-gatherers or collectors; and if unable 
to pay it he was thrown into prison. Nay even his son 
was proclaimed infamous, and was thrown into the 
same prison, if his father died there ; as happened to 
Gimon, son of Miltiades, after the demise of the latter. 
V. Nep. in Cim. c. i. 

The plaintiff was denominated Atcl^icwv, the cause 
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A<«{cc ; the defendant, i^evyutp ; the indictment before 
cooyiction, Airla ; after conviction /fiXcyxoc; and after 
condemnation, 'A^Urifia, 

The pay of the Heliastse, for every cause they tried, 
was three oboH, about 3fcL eachi This : appears a 
small compensation, but we must vecoUect that in thoee 
days the relative value of money was much greater than 
it now is. 

The Athenians were addicted to litigation, and hence 
crowds of infor^lers abounded, ever on the look out to 
lay frivolous, yet vexatious indictments against the 
reputable* These men were called Svioo^'vrac, a word 
sometimes used for False Witnesses, but strictly mean- 
ing BatratorSy being derived axo tov ra avKa ipaipsiPj 
from indicting exporters of figs : for at a time of 
general dearth, there was a law enacted that np figs 
should be exported. But afterwards, in times .of 
plenty, when this law was useless, though not repealed^ 
ill-disposed men informed against those whom, they 
fcmnd transgressing the letter of it ; and thus the word 
came to signify inforiders in general. 



CHAP. XVII. 

JUDGMENTS AND ACCUSATIONS. 

Theae was a characteristic difference betwixt Public 
and Private Courts. ** One class of judicial suits," 
says Plato, ** is formed of the actions which one pri- 
vate man, complaining of iujustice, brings against 
another. The second class is, when the state is in- 
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jured by one of the citizens, or when a citizen comes 
forward to its assistance/' The character of the two 
classes may be essentially distinguished thus ; viz. that 
in the public law*suitSy a complaint might be made by 
any citizen ; and in the private, it could only be made 
by the injured person, or his nearest relative ; for, in 
the one case, the state or the whole community was 
regarded as the injured party ; in the other, only the 
individual. 

A public accusation was called ypo^^ and Konryopia, 
to accuse any one BUtKeiVy to be accused fevytiv r^y 
yfKiffiy, (Since to fly the country, or go into exile, 
was permitted by the Athenian criminal law, before 
a final sentence had been pronounced, hence this sig- 
nification of ^euyeiv.) 

A private suit was termed SUri ; to bring an action 
tiadysiy and iitn^peiy nvi ^Iktiv ; to be defendant 
o^eCKiiy nvl ^iicriy. 

Suits of both kinds were tried before the same 
courts. The difference must, therefore, have consisted 
in the methods of trial, and the legal remedies to 
which the parties could resort. The same anomaly is 
observable in our own country. Since although crimi- 
nal cases belong exclusively to the Court of King's 
Bench, it nevertheless shares civil actions with the 
Court of Common Pleas and the Exchequer. 

It must not, however, be concluded that all trials 
were necessarily brought before these courts. In 
Athens the police-officers had a jurisdiction of their 
own ; and affairs belonging to their department appear 
to have been summarily decided by them. 
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Of pHblic iiiftonKcu judgments there were various 
kinds. 

1. The judgment termed Fpo^i), was the trial of 
various public crimes, such as murder^ $<$voc ; a pre* 
mediiated VHmnd, Tpavf^a ix vpopolac ; setting fire to 
houses, HvpKoia ; poison, ^dpfAwcoy ; conspirctcy, 6ov- 
Xev^cc; sctcrilege,'Upo(ru\ia; impiety, 'Aerifieia; treason, 
Upo^trla ; fornication, 'Era/pf^o'te ; celibacy, 'Aydfxioy ; 
and other crimes relating to military discipline, such as 
refusing to serve in war, 'Atrrparela ; desertion, Aeivo- 
m-pdrtov ; quitting one's post, Asvirordi^ov ; cowardice, 
AetKla, &c. all which were severally punished with 
death, or a fine. 

2. ^daic iiiro tov ^vttv, a suit instituted on infor- 
mation given of concealed crimes. 

3. "Evhii^^, the process against those, who, being 
disqualified by law, offered themselves as candidates to 
bear offices, and to judge the citizens. Every one was 
permitted to inform against them. 

4. 'Axayctiy^, hurr3ring a criminal, detected in the act, 
to the magistrate. 

5. 'E^^yi^cnc, the discovery of a criminal who had 
concealed himself: and to do this was termed '£^97- 
ytiadojL. 

6. *Ar^poX4if/cov was the process against those, who 
refused to deliver up a criminal concealed in their house. 

7. Ei^ayyeXia was the animadverting on those, who 
committed crimes against which there was no positive 
law. 

There were also many kinds 0^ private IZuaTtxal, 
judgments, adapted to different private crimes. 
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L 'ABIkov .^Ik¥i was an action for iajury. 

2. KaTriyopl€i£ Hicri was an action of slander. 

3. AiWac ^iicfi was an action of assault. 

4. KXtmfjQ Slicri was an action against thieves. 

The three former were punishable by fine. Tbefty 
according to circumstanced, was liable to restitution or 
death. All robberies, above the value of ten drachms, 
from any building belonging to the state, were visited 
with certain death. 

There were others relating to deposits, to commtfce, 
to the letting of houses, to patronage, &c. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

PUNISHMENTS NOT CAPITAL. 

The principal, and most usual punishments^ Tt/i^/ua- 
ra, were — 

1. 'Anfila, public infamy, and consequent incapacity 
of standing for offices and honours. 

2. AovXc/a, servitude, by which a freeman was re- 
duced to the condition of a slave. 

• 3. 2r/yfMira, marks, impressed with a red-hot iron 
on the foreheads or hands of slaves who had fled frqm 
their masters, or committed any other great crime. 
They were occasionally thus marked to lead to their 
recognition in case of desertion. 

4. 2r^Xi|, as the name imports, was the engraving 
the offence of a criminal in large characters on a pillar. 

5. Aevfwl, chains, were of many kinds. 1. Kv^v, 
a wooden collary from Khirna, to bend, which bent down 
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the head of the criminal : also tenned KXotdc and 
KX^oC) from kXeIw, to shut, 2. Xdivi^tfetterSf in which 
the feet or legs were fastened: also called {vXoi^, 
Kokoy, vo^oxdicrit and wo^mpd^, 3. Ikiylgf a piece of 
wood, to which male&etors were fastened. 4. TpoxoCf 
a wheel, to which the fugitive slaves, or those who 
were guilty of theft were tied, and beaten with rods. 

6. *vyj), perpetual banishment; yet the power of 
recal was given to the same magistrate, who had passed 
the sentence. The goods of exiled persons were con- 
fiscated and sold by auction, and the place of their 
exile was not fixed. 

7. *0(7rpaic«r/Lioc, ostracism, was a peculiar kind of 
exile by which a citizen, whose power had grown for- 
midable, was banished from his country for ten years. 
The suffrages were given upon shells, "Oerrpatca, whence 
the word ostracism ; and 6,000 shells were required to 
render the sentence valid. This kind of exile, and 
exile in the general and more extensive sense, were 
alike in one particular ; each implied banishment out 
of the country. But in other circumstances they differed. 
1 . The goods of the ostracised were lleith^r confiscated 
nor sold by auction, as tfaos^ of the ei^led. 2, The 
ostracised were obliged to reside in a particular place, 
but the exiled we^e not. It is pot certainly known 
when the ostracism was established, ^fpipe say it was 
instituted by Hippias, and others, byCU^theoes. .Hy- 
perbolus, an abandoned man, (freqiieptly satirised by 
the comic poets,) was the last on whom the sentence of 
ostracism was passed. The Syracusans adc^ted this 
mode of pimishment from the Athenians ; bi^t instead 
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of shells they used leaves^ ireVaXay whence the tenn 
HercikiafiOQ, 



CHAP. XIX. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

The capital punishments among the Greeks, but 
especially the Athenians, were — 1. lBli<^g^ the swordy or 
beheading, 2. Ai^ofiokia, lapidatioru 3. Karcucpi^/i- 
vifffwSi precipitation from a rock, 4. KarairovrifffioQ, 
drowning in the sea, 5, ^dpfMKoVf poison, 6, Bapadpov, 
throwing the criminal into a pit, 7. Tv/ixavio'/ioc, 
beating to death with sticks, 8. Bpo^oc^ the rope, or 
hanging, 9. IIvp, burning. 



CHAP. XX. 

REWARDS. 

While the laws were very severe upon ofiendenr, 
they conferred ample rewards on the deserving. The 
chief of which were — 

1. UpoeBpla, the privilege of having the front seat in 
all public assemblies. 

2. ^icifyy the honour of having a statue erected in 
some public place. 

3. ^iipavot, crowns, conferred by the votes of the 
people, by the senators in council, or the hi}i6rair 
in their own 29/ioc, borough. They were allowed to be 
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presented only in the place in which they had been 
voted, as by the people in the assembly, the senators in 
the senate-house, &c. Thus they were peculiarly civic 
honours. 

4. 'ArcXem, immunity from taxes. 

5, ^rla, irapaetTlaf trlrrfaiQ iv Tlpvravtlf, an enter- 
tainment given at the public expense to those who had 
deserved well of their country. At first granted but 
once to the same individual, but in process of time 
some were deleriroi, constantly maintained, in the com- 
mon-hall, called Prytaueum. The descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, among others, were thus 
honoured. 
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PART III. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE SPARTANS. 



CHAP, I. 

CITIZENS, TRIBES, &C. 

The Heraclidffi, or descendants of Hercules, sup- 
ported by a powerful body of Dorians, settled in La- 
conia, the capital of which was Sparta ; but dissensions 
soon occurring, the weaker party fled to the country, 
and hence a distinction arose between the citizens and 
the inhabitants of the province, of whom the former 
alone claimed the name of Syrians, 

The citizens were of two kinds : those born such ; 
and those who had been presented with the freedom of 
the city. 

Children were considered as the property of the 
state, and none but healthy ones were reared; the 
weakly, when bom, being thrown into a gulf called 
'AxoSero/ ; for it was thought that those who did not 
promise to be of use to the republic ought not to live. 

If the elders of the tribe judged the new-bora infant 
worthy of life, he was laid on a buckler, as a cradle, 
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and a spear was placed near hiniy symbols of his fature 
profession. 

At tiie age of seven his domestic education termi- 
nated, and he was then entered into the public classesy 
AyeXai. Here he remained till eighteen, when he was 
enrolled among the youths^ ephebi; which name, at 
the young men approached the age of twenty, they 
changed for that of fuXKelpeves, s^i^d at twenty, they 
were termed eipeyeg. At thirty they were ranked as 
men, c^ij/Joi, as being eita rrig 0riCf beyond the age of 
puberty, and were at length allowed to engage in 
public affairs. 

All those, who were of the proper age for military 
service, were classed into six divisions, termed fjL6(KUy 
each of these being s^in divided into Xc^ovc* wevrt' 
KOffTvac, and eviafwrlas, 

Lycurgus divided the citizens into tribes, ^\al; the 
number of which is uncertain; and these tribes into 
thirty sub-^divisions, call^ 'OjSoc. He abolished the 
use-of gold and silver, introduced iron coin, and made 
an equal distribution of lands among all classes. 



CHAP. II. 

FREEMEN AND SLAVES. 

The Spartans boasted that they were the freest 
people on earth, but they kept their slaves in the 
greatest subjection. 

The freemen were divided into two classes, the 
\)fMHoif equals, who could both vote, and be elected to 
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any office ; and the 'YirofuloveSf inferiors, who could 
only vote at elections. This distinction arose firom tibe 
greater, or less regularity, With which the citizens 
rospe(itively obeyed the laws. 

In addition to these two classes, which consisted of 
the piebeiani^ Kdpoif a body of knightSf iviraypirmy 
formed the nobility of Sparta. 

The slaves wei^ of two kinds : those called AovXot, 
who had been reduced to servitude ; and those called 
OlKsraiy who had been bom in slavery. They were 
employed in household affairs, and in carrying the 
baggage of the army ; and it is worthy of remark that 
there were more domestic slaves in Sparta than in any 
other city of Greece. 

The origin of Lacedemonian slavaery may be traced 
to the reduction of the city of Helos^ whose unfortu- 
nate inhabitants and their offspring were ever after- 
wards called Etkw€Q9 Helots* They occupied a rank 
between slaves and freemen ; they farmed the lands of 
the Spartans ; served in th^r fleets ; and were attached 
to their armies. 

Since they greatly exceeded the Spartans in number, 
they were to them a constant source of fear, and were 
kept in subjection by the most severe and barbarous 
treatment. Amongst the most cowardly means adopted 
to lessen their increase, may be reckoned the icpwrrla, 
secret law, or ambuscade, by which the Spartan youth 
were, from time to time, empowered to attack and slay 
them unawares. It is related that two thousand of 
them were, on one occasion, thus despatched. 



CHAP. III. 



THE KIKGS. 



Sparta was governed by two kings, anciently called 
^ApxayircUf and this government, called Aiopx^y ^^^^ 
occasioned by the queen of Aristodemus having two 
sons at one birth. 

The two kings reigned conjointly, but there were 
often dissensions between them, which, obliging each 
in turn to have recourse to the people for favour and 
support, served in the end largely to increase the 
popular power. Their authority was limited; for they 
did not possess the na/ijSa^iXe/a, plenitude of regal 
power ; but their chief duties at home consisted in 
their being the directors of all things pertaining to 
religion ; and in war, one only was allowed to be ab- 
sent, to whom, if of the proper age, the command of the 
army by right devolved. 

The care of the highways, the formalities of adop- 
tion, and the disposal of orphan heiresses, were among 
the regal prerogatives ; and as head of the state, the 
king, on his accession to the throne, might rescind the 
debts contracted by any citizen either with his prede- 
cessor, or the republic. 

The revenues of the kings arose from certain lands, 
assigned for their maintenance ; and the state allowed 
them, on the first and seventh of every month, a victim 
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together with a certain measure of wine and barley- 
meal, for sacrifice to Apollo. 

The two kings presided in the senate, and proposed 
the subjects for deliberation. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE SENATE. 

The Spartan Senate was peculiarly called Tepoviria, 
and besides the two kings consisted of twenty-eight 
Tiporrec, aged men* It was the suprdoie council of 
the republic; and all questions relating to war, to 
peace, and to forming alliances were there first dis- 
cussed. 

No one coiild be a senator until he wasf sixty years 
of age, and when elected, the entire devotion of after- 
life to the duties of the office was required. So 
honourable was the appointment deemed, that it was 
termed adXov rffc apciifc, the reward of rnrtue. 

When any vacancy occunred by death or otherwise, 
several candidates offered themselves before the peo{^le 
assembled in the forum, and he who was the ndost 
loudly applauded by the people, was judged to be 
elected. This was called vucriTiipioy rfjc AfMiifc^ the 
conquest of virtue. 

The court in the forum, where the senate met, was 
called (iov\£vriipu>v rfjs yepovaiat* 



CHAP. V. 

THE EPHORI. 

The Epbori, "'Etftopoi, or inspectors ^ were so called 
because they extended their care over every part of the 
administration, Aia to k^of^qv rh r^c xdXcbic irpdyfiara. 

They were five in number, were elected yearly by 
the citizens, and the first of them gave his name to the 
year, (being hence called kwbfwfwc) in the same manner 
as the''Af>x<>'^9 &^ Athens. All freemen, however poor, 
were eligible to the office. 

Their tribunal was held in the forum, where they 
had their 'Apx^toi^, or 'E^pcTov, council'hally whither 
they daily repaired to pronounce judgment on certain 
accusations; and the laws of the Lacedeemonians 
being few, these decisions depended chiefly on their 
sense of equity. 

The power of these magistrates was very great, and 
was considered as ^ItroTvpavvovy equal to tyranny. 
They could put any one to death without assigning 
any cause, had supreme power over all the other ma- 
gistrates, and when the sovereign was suspected of 
treason against the state, they could secure his person 
and bring him to trial. 

They convened the general assembly, and collected 
its suffrages; levied troops, and sent them to their 
stations ; gave orders to their generals, and could even 
recal them in the midst of conquest, if their own inte- 
rest, or that of the state seemed to demand it. 



CHAP. VL 

INFERIOR MAeiSTRATES. 

The Bci^iaioc presided over the games called UKa- 
ravurra, from their being performed in the nXaravi<rraQy 
OT place of PlanC'trees. They were five in number. 

The No/io0vXajcec, so called from their being the 
gtutrdiaris of the laws. To them it belonged to reward 
those who obeyed, and punish such as transgressed 
the laws. 

The IIv^coc, so called, either from the Pythian 
Apollo, or from the verb TrvrddvearSraiy to ask or iriquire. 
They were sent to consult the oracles. 

Upd^iKOQ was the name given to the tutor of the 
Spartan king, when a minor. 

The Updlieyoi were so called from extending their 
care to foreigners and strangers, who were denominated 
tSivoi, guests. 



CHAP. vn. 

PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES. 

There were two kinds of assemblies. One was 
called simply *EicjcXi|<r(a, the assembly, and was cota- 
posed of the kings, senate, magistrates, and of all the 
Lacedeemonians who were convened from the several 
states of Laconia. This assembly discussed great 
national affairs. 
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The other, called Mucpa e«icXi|Wa, or the less assem- 
bly , was composed only of Spartans, who, in conjunct 
tion with the kings, senate and magistrates, discussed 
matters pert^inii^g to .themselves. Thisr was held every 
full moon. 

No one oould address the assemblies until he had 
reached his thirti^h year, and hi9 lAorals were likewise 
required to be irreproachable. 

When the question had been sufficiently debated, 
the Ephori asked the opinion of the assembly. The 
question was decided by acclamation, not by count- 
ing the number on either side — Kptvovai jSo^, Kcd ov 

There were assemblies also for the public repasts, 
termed vvatFcria, cafnMon medls^ of which t!he ^iS/rta, 
or ^/rca, assadatums of friends, were the most noted. 
in these the kings, magistrates, 'and private citizens 
met and dined together in halls built for the purpose. 
They separated themileltes into parties of fifteen, the 
particular members of wliich Were cbosen by' ballot. 
A certain quantity of food was sent in by ekcb monthly; 
and their chief disfies consisted of blad^ broth, and 
boiled poric, with barley biead and wine: 

In addition to the ^cX/rta there were bther peculiar 
feasts, of whitch lone was palled koh^, and the other 
alicXov. To the former of these, boys and foreigners 
were: . indiscriminately adnitled. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

REWARDS AKB PUNISITMKKTS. 

The Lacedeemonians bestowed many honours and 
rewards upon those, who had deserved well of heir 
country. 

The npoi^9 or Jirst seat in an assembly ^ was ac- 
counted a high honour. 

The BeiiXoireQ were thongs with which victors were 
bound, or adorned. 

'£\a/i7c trri^yoQt a crown of olive, given as a reward 
for having done well. 

Temples were also dedicated to those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in their country's service. 

The punishments of the Lacedaemonians were of 
different kinds. 

1. Zrifiiaf was a pecuniary fine, but sometimes the 
infliction of corporeal punishments. 

2. KXococ was a collar made of wood, that went 
round the neck, and also fastened the hands together. 

3* Matrrlytaffitt heating, was employed in driving 
criminals through the city. 

4. Kiyrricis, a goad, was probably used for the same 
purpose. 

5. 'Ari/iia, infamy or disgrace, generally inflicted 
on those, who had fled from battle. They were de- 
prived of their citizenship ; were obliged to give their 
wives to others ; and to suffer themselves to be beaten 
by whomever they met. 
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6. ^vyi^f baniskmejU, was, at Sparta, rather avoiding 
penalties, than a punishment. 

7. Odparo^f death, although thought by other na- 
tions the greatest, was esteemed by the Spartans the 
least punishment, as it terminated the miseries of life. 

8. Bpdxoc, a rope, with which the criminals were 
strangled. 

The punishment of death was not inflicted in public, 
but during the night, in a place in the prison called 
Aexdc' 



PART IV. . 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAP. I. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE GODS OF THE 

GREEKS. 

We learn from Herodotus that the Greeks received 
their divinities frool foreign countries, chiefly from the 
East ; and the Eastern religions being all figurative, 
the Grecian gods were undoubtedly, at first, symbols 
of natural objects and powers. That the Jupiter of 
Homer designates the pure ether, his Juno the atmo- 
sphere, and his Apollo the sun, is obvious in many of 
his narrations. But it is equally obvious, that this 
prevailing notion is not the ancient symbolical one 
alone, but that his Jupiter is already the ruler of gods 
and men, and his Juno the queen of Olympus. 

According to the assurances of the same Herodotus, 
the two poets, Homer and Hesiod, were the first to 
designate the forms of the gods, to distinguish their 
kmdred, descent, and occupations, and to give them 
the epithets which expressed these attributes. From 
the which observations we may collect, that the poets 
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were the authors of the popular religion^ iii so far as it 
was grounded on definite representations of the popular 
divinities. 

Thus the popular religion of the Greeks was essen- 
tially poetical ^^ and its dbtinctive peculiarity was, that 
they gradually dismissed the symbolical representa- 
tions, and not only dismissed them, but adopted some- 
thing more human and sublime in their stead. The 
gods of the Greeks were moral persons. By the term 
moralf it is not meant to say, that a higher degree of 
purity was attributed to them than humanity can attain 
(indeed, the reverse is well enough known) ; but rather 
that the whole moral nature of man, with its defects 
and excellencies, was considered as belonging to them; 
although with the additional notions of superior phy- 
sical force, a more delicately organized system, and a 
more exaltied, if not always a more beautiful form. 

Now these ideas became generally prevalent, and 
were entertained by the whole people; and thus an 
indestructible wall of division was raised between 
Grecian and foreign gods. The former were moral 
beings ; this was their leading charaeter, or rather 
their whole character: they would have been mere 
names if this had been taken from them ; but the gods 
of the barbarians remained only personifications of 
certain objects and powers of nature ; and hence 
neither a moral nature nor character belonged to them, 
although the human shape and certain actions and 
powers were attributed to them. 

This change took place by means of Poetry and the 
Arts. Poetry was the creating power ; the Arts con- 

f2 
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finned the representatioii8.w)iich she bad called into 
being, by investing them with visible forms. Thus, a» 
Herodotus affirms, the popular notions of the gods 
were first establisdied ,by Homer, andi j^jitablished never 
to be changed. Hesiod i^ indeed named with him; 
but what are his catalogues of names compared with 
the living forms of Hom^rf 

This connexion of Poetry with |leligion decided the 
character of Grecian Art. An^oug the nations of the 
East, the sculptor not only never created forms of 
ideal beauty, but was rather exercised in producing 
hideous ones. The Grecian itrtist was secured againjsi 
any thing similar to this, when his gods had become^ 
not merely physical, but human moral beings^ Hence 
he wiftS forced to remain true to the pure human figure, 
and wat thus brought very near the step which was 
to raise him still higher, and give, ideai beauty to his 
images. Phidias found in Ho^)er the idea of his 
Olympian Jupiter; and the most sublime image in 
human shape, which time has spared us, the Apollo of 
the Vatican, may be traced to the same origin. 

It must be remembered, that the Greeks never en- 
tertained the idea of holding up their divinities as 
models of virtue. If it was not declared a duty to 
become like the gods, no excuse for the imitation could 
be drawn from the faults and crimes attributed to 
them. Besides, these stories Were esteemed by the 
vulgar even as poetical fictions only ; and there existed, 
independent of these tales, the fear of the gods as 
higher beings, who, on the whole, desired excelleni^e, 
and abhorred and sometimes punished crime* This 
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punhhme^Bt Vras inffid^ in thh world, ibr the po6U 
and |the people of Greece lokig adopted a.beUef in bo 
punishment beyond the. gnlve; except of thoeie who had 
been guilty of direct blfuphprny against the gods. 

Tkt eystefn, .of movals was on the whole, deduced 
from the fear of die goda ;> thai fear ako produced the 
obserrance of certain duties, whieh were of great 
practical importance; as, for example, the inviolable 
character of suppUaota, wh6 stood w&der the particular 
protection of the gods; the sanctity of oaths and the 
like; of which the violation was also considered a 
crime against the gods. 

Beside the popular religion, Greece possessed a 
religion of the initiated, preserved in the ra3rsterie8. 
The symbolical meaning would have been lost, if no 
means had been provided to ensure its preservation. 
The mysteries afforded such meanf». Their great end, 
therefore, was to preserve the knowledge of the peculiar 
attributes of those divinities, which bad been incorpo- 
rated into the popular religion undjer pew forms ; what 
powers and objects of nature they represented ; and 
iiow these, and how the universe came into being ; m a 
word, cosmogonies, like those contained . in the . Orphic 
doctrines. 

This knowledge, though in part preserved by oral 
instruction, was perpetuated by symbolical usagf^ and 
representations. ,. .., 

The mysteries preserved a reverence fpj s^red 
things, and this gave them their political importance. 
Although they had their secrets,, yet not every* thing 
connected with them was secret. They had, like those 
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of Eleusis, their public festivals, processions, and pil- 
grimages, in which none but the initiated took a part ; 
yet no one was prohibited from being a spectator. 
Whilst the multitude was permitted to gaze at them, 
it learaed to believe that there was something sublimer 
than any thing with which it was acquainted, revealed 
only to the initiated; and while the vahie of that sublimer 
knowledge did not consist in secresy alone, it did not 
lose any of its vakte by being concealed. 

Thus the popular rel^on and the secret doctrines, 
although always distinguished from each other, united 
in serving to curb the people. 



CHAP. II. 



THE DEITIES OF GREECE. 



As the Brst Greeks, and many other nations, paid 
divine worship to the sky, to the sun, moon, stars, and 
earth ; and saw that continual motion was the property 
of these bodies, they termed them Qeoly from the verb 
^ieiVf to run ; - though, perhaps, the word may be 
derived from other roots. 

Their gods were divided into classes, corresponding 
with the natural divisions of the creation, and thus 
they had their celestial, their tenestrial, and their infer- 
nal deities. Their celestial deities were styled ^Eirovpd- 
ytoi/OKvfiwvoiy *ABdyaToi, celestial, Olympian^ immortaL 
Their deities of the infernal regions were termed X&Syim, 
*Xvox^ioijKarax&6vioif Zrvyioi, subterrcmean,Stjfgian. 
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Their gods of ^e eaft)i» *^Lxii&vtoi,''Bpi0^^ terrestrial, 
herpes.' The first wd most sdemn wonAip was paid 
to the celestial ; the second, Qriafeiior. to the terres- 
trial ; the third, or loyrest, to th^. infernal deities. 

The twelve principal divinities, called by the Greeks 
MeydKoi 9cq<^ the great gods, nve^rerr 





•^^'^^r« 


"Hpa, . /w<h 


IIoffct^Av, 


iVeptone. 


"Apjyc, '<4forj. 


^AirfK^v^ 


Apollo. • 


*Ep/wJfe ^^ercftry. 


HoUw, 


Minerya. 


"'Af^5> . -WaJia, 


jXniifiTn^y 


Ceres., 


'A^||»o^/r«, r^mi^. ../ 


"H^otin-ojj, 


Vulcan* . 


•E^<%} Fma. 



l^hey were sometimes simply termed o2 ^iv^a dtoL 
. The Athenians had the greatest yeneratjon fcnr tbese 
gods, the figures of whom were painted in the portico 
of the Ceramicus; and erected an alt^r t^.l^K^, 
called Btf^o$ r&y i^iexa Ge&v^the altar of the twdve 
gods. 

They gave them different epithets^ fromlheii^difr 
ferent functions, from the places where they were wor- 
shipped, from their origin^ &c. ; ^nd to understand the 
Gieek authcNriii an aequaintance with these epithets is 
highly necessary. 

' The sky was the department of Jupiter. Hence he 
was deemed the god of tempests, and of the seasons. 
The following epithets were given him. Ne^eXirycf cnjCff^^^ 
claudrgatherer; '^OfifiptOQ, showery ; 'Yerioc, ramy (from 
vuv, to rain) ; ^Aarepoirifrilg, 'A&rptaraioc, the ligMener ; 
Kdrmpirris, the descender i(because he descends in 
thunder); Bpovraloc, the thunderer, the Jupiter Tonans 
of the Romans. Other epithets were given him, rela- 
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tive to the wants of men, for which he was thought to 
provide. Afivcoc, protector of strcmgers; *E0i^toc, 
guardian of hospitality (from M, and larla, over the. 
domestic hearth) ; ^Ermpetbc, protector of society ; ♦f- 
Xwc, patron of friendship ; "Opjctocy guardian of oaths ; 
'IiceVtoc, protector of the suppliant ; 'Ofi^vtoc, guar^ 
dian of families ; BaaCKtvct sovereign ; Jknirrcvxocy 
sceptre'bearing, 

Apollo, from the benefits for which mankind were 
indebted to him, aind from the arts and sciences, which 
he was said to have invented^ was called * 'Airorp6ifatoCf 
protector from harm\ ^AkdJiKoxbCf evil^verHng ; 'Atvc- 
€uj and *Ayvi&nic, president of the ways; ** Ao^ae^ am-' 
biguous ; « II^^coc, Pythian s * Uaiay, healing ; ElXv- 
paQy lyrist ; *Eican;/3<$Xoc9 far-darting ; 'TSjc&Efyyoc, for* 
effective; To{o0(^poc, bow-bearing. 

Neptane had the names of ^AkvKoc, saline (from AXc» 
the sea) ; 'AXi/ie^cuv, ruler of the sea ; Hdircoc, marine ; 

"Iinrcocy equestrian. 

•*-- -- --- 

* 'Airorp6ira«)c> 'AXcr^eacop. There is a slight difference ia 
the significetioB of these words : the fonnar measiBgt kt uiho ticnu 
<m$ aside from entering into vice, who keeps one out of haim's wej : ' 
the latter he who wurds off evil from one, who prevents any harm 
from &Uing npoi^ one. 

^ From Xo(6c> bent, obUque ; because the oracle of Apollo gave 
ciremtoos and perplexing answers. 

« The place where the orades at Delphi were defivered was 
called Pjthian, from irvOiffdtu, to inquire, 

^ This was the name of a hymn which was sung in honour of 
Apollo, on many occasions, and especially when his medical skill 
was invoked in hehalf of the sick. Hence it hecame one of his 
epithets. 
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Mars had those of Ba^vrdKefiosf miffkfy in war ; 
^XoXjcco^y brazen; Miai^dvoci the murderer; Bporo" 
Xoiyocp the homicide. 

Mercury was called '£vaywvcoc> president of games 
or emte^ts ; Srfxi^aco^, keeper of the gates (from 
arpo^l^Cy a hinge); *Efiiro\a'ioQ, protector of trade; 
*Epto^toe, most useful ; KepS&oc, god of gain ; A^Xioc, 
crafty ; 'Rytfidytoc^ leader of the ways^ our guide0 

Vulcan was called K\vrorex>"7C> illustrious artifi- 
cer ; KXvroepyoc, famous iiooThman ; Uay^futnap, aU^ 
subduing, 

Juno was styled T£\c/a, the perfect, as presiding over, 
marriages (from rcXoc, the end), which signifies also 
marriage, as being the perfection or consummation of 
the wishes of the parties; and Fafti^Xtocy the marrier, 

Minerva, the goddess of arts and inventions, was 
denominated '£pya>^, workwoman; ^E^alrexvoQ, tn* 
ventress of the arts; IIoXv/JovXoc, most skilful; Uo- 
Xv/AiTTic, sagacious ; ^ Aat<pptav, warlike : ^ Tpcroyevcca^ 
TritQuian; XftvaokoyxoSf having a golden lance ^ 
TXavK&TrtCf ^he blue-eyed goddess ; HoXircc, citizen ; 
noXcaf, and WoKwvyp^, guardian of the city ; KAy- 
^ovxpCf keeper of the keys, because she had chaige of 



* He received this epithet from the hrazen armour with which 
he was covered. 

i> Compounded of daac a battle, and ^pi}v, mind ; whaii'mmd 
is upon war, 

^ There are various opinions advanced why Minerva received 
this name. The most plausible is, because she bad a temple near 
the river Tritonis, in Africa. 
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the temples in the oitjr ; ■IfnrbdrrdXic, the patroness of 
cities, 

Diana was called EiXc^Svia, and Aoxc/a, goddess of 
inrihs; -Aypiw^, Hiftti ; ^HLvvnyiric, and OijjO^cipa, 
the huntress / 'Idxicc^, delighting in the how ; To{b^^- 
poQf how-^beterer, » - ; < 

Ceras was .called KjDvporp6<lHH:\ the nurse of boys i 
OvrfrSv dpe^rapd' irpoirdvnMfv', the Tioutiifh^ of all men. 

Vettuto had the epithetd" of Ohpavla, the celestial ; 
'Era/fKtytAc mistress ; 'Hivu^iroiCf ihe gardeti^diijeti^ ; 
^ Udv^fwtf the common f public, or terrestrial; Pcve- 
niXXiCf ike goddess of gen&rdtion, 

Vesta: was cidiled Uarp^a; the iutekiril goddess of 
ike cmuUry, i. e. of Greece." 

.Besides these divinities, l^ere wer^ others, suppbsed 
to be of a later etistence, &nd of a nature b^fiween 
diidneLttK^hnmatt, called^ Aa//biov£c» dtemons. 

Several jiieti, tdo, illnstrfous for their' exploits j or 
virtue^ were rank^ ameng^the gods. These were terined 
"HfMMcv Wofe/ or^*H/</d)Fdc, as participating b6th iiithe 
humaa' aad-difvine nattire, aW Bacchus, Hercides, IRs^ 
cui^ipius, Castor, Polltix, &c. ; and were looked upon 
as ministers of the gods in'thd government of human 

/^ ■■ " \ 

*Froinjeva>i>, znddyot, one who leads dogs to the chase. 

^ Venus was worahipped by two different classes, under two 
names. By the chaste she was called Oipavia, heavenly; by the 
immodest, UdvSfifiog, sensual, earthly, common to all, 

^ The word in our language which corresponds the nearest to 
this is Genii. Every person was supposed to have two, his good, 
and his evil genius. 
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affairs; as interpreters and mediators for mankind with 
the Supreme Being. ' . . .• 

The Athenians likewise adopted foreign deities^ 
Qidi ^viKol, and raised altars to them.> But their wor«^ 
ship was not permitted without, a public decree, and 
could not be introduced by individuals. Nay^ they even 
adored uf^nown gods, and erected altavs. to them, 
which were called Butful Avtiwfwi^the anonymous altars* 
To this custom St. Paul alludes (Acts xvii. 23.) when 
he was cited before the court of Areopagus, without 
the sanction of which no foreign worship could be 
introduced. . , . 

The Greeks had their household gods^ called *E(mov» 
)^oc, who were thought to be not only protecting but 
avenging deities ; such .as. would piuiish ev^ crime 
that militated against domestiic peace. ' 

It may seem strange that one deity should have so 
many epithets, since Jupiter alone was called by three 
hundred different nacaes. Bryant (Ancient Mytho- 
logy, vol* ii. p. 177.) says, that this ^ving to their 
gods so many dilierent appellations, was done to 
render their system, of theology the ihore plausible ; 
and that, in every conjuncture, they might possess a 
peculiar deity for theseveval purposes of redress, pro* 
tection, or assistance. < 

CHAP. III. 

SACRED PLACES. 

Adoration waa paid to these deities in places con- 
secrated to their worship. Of such phiQes there were 

G 
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three kinds. The first were called TefUvri, fields set 
apart ; though this woixil has a more extensive signifi* 
cation. The second, "AXtni, sacred groves. The third, 
Naol, or 'lepa, temples, or sacred buildings. 

The Greeks, like the generality of nations, in their 
earlier period worshipped their gods in the open air, 
and chiefly on the summit of mountains, as being the 
nearest to heaven. They seem to have borrowed from 
the Egyptians the custom of erecting tCQiples, and 
reared them either in the most elevated part of their 
cities, or without the cities, on mountains, the gate 
facing the east; since among all Pagan nations the 
rising sun was an object of adoration. 

Temples were divided into two parts, the sacred. To 
tffw'y and the profane ^ To t^ vepi^avrripliavf because 
a vessel, called liepif^rrtipiov, was placed at the 
door of the temple, and filled with holy water for 
purification. 

The innermost and most sacred recess of the temple 
was called "A^vrovy the sanctuary, from a privative, 
and ^vvbi or ^voi, not to be entered, unapproachable. 
It also acquired the name of 2i|icoc, literally a sheep- 
fold, because the statue of the god was here placed, 
enclosed with railing, something after the manner of a 
sheep-fold. The other divisions of the temple were 
Up67rv\a, or IIpoTrvXcua, the outer porch ; H^ovaov, the 
vestibule, in which was usually placed an altar or 
image ; and then the Naoc, the interior of the temple ; 
subdivided into the UpoBofWQ, the Sy^icoc, TifuyoQ, or 
"A^vTov, where was enshrined the image of the chief 
divinity, and the *Omffd6iofU)Q, 
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Some temples were dedicated to the worship of one 
divinity; and others consecrated to that of many. 
The Deities, who had one common temple were styled 
livvvaoi, and ^vfi^wfioi. 

The temples took their names froin the Deities in 
honour of whom they were erected. The temple of 
Diana was called 'Aprefdmoy ; that of Juno, 'Hpatov ; 
that of Neptune, Uocei^wviov : that of Ceres, Qeafw- 
^optov ; that of Castor and Pollux, 'Aywcetoy, because 
they were called ''Avcuccc, chiefsj as being the sons of 
Jupiter. The most- famous of these temples was that 
of Diana at Ephesus. 

The temples were adorned with statues and offer- 
ings. The statues were images, or representations. of 
the gods to which divine worship was paid, and they 
were called by the general term, 'AyoX/iiara. This 
custom the Greeks took from the Egyptians. 

Among the ancient Greeks these substitutes for their 
divinities were shapeless stones, pieces of wood, logs, 
and rude pillars, generally black, as the most solemn 
colour; but in time these representations were more 
ingeniously wrought. A human form was given them, 
and they were called B^irag, dca to ^por^ iotKiyai, an 
account of their resemblance to man. They were in 
the different attitudes of lying, standing, sitting. 

In early times these statues were made of wood, (the 
trees selected for which purpose were those deemed 
sacred to the respective deities, as the statue of Jupiter 
of oak, that of Venus of myrtle ;) or stone, and were 
called isioava; afterwards, in the advancement of the 
arts, they were made of iron, brass, ivory, silver or gold. 
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"There were symbolical statues which were supposed 
to partake of the divme nature, and which were called 
^ Auy/retfi. They were kept in the innermost part of 
the sanctuary, and were concealed from the sight of 
all but the priests. 

In imminent danger, they stretched out their antas 
to them^ in a suppliant manner, and embraced them ; 
and if any filth had come upon them, or if they had 
been touched witfi impure hiands^ a solemn ablution of 
them was performed on appointed days. 

In the time of a siege, the tutdary gods of the cities 
were chained to their stations, lest they should desert 
to 'the enemy; but on festivals some of the statues 
were taken out of their temples, and drawn in proCes> 
sion through the principal parts of the city, on cars 
called 'ATT^i^ae, with solemn pomp, and great deihon- 
strations of joy. 

Boffwl, altars, were of various kinds and dimensions. 
Those dedicated to the celestial gods were much 
higher than the altars sacred to the terrestrial deities, 
which last were sometimes termed 'Etrxopai, and were 
only a step from the ground. In order to perform 
sacrifice to the infernal gods small trenches, termed 
Xojcicoi and (iiopoi, were dug of about a cubit in depth. 
The altars were usually made of earth, or of the ashes 
of the burnt sacrifices, and of stone. They differed in 
shape, being oblong, circular, or many-sided, and the 



A Compounded of ^ig, Jupiter, and Trivrtiv, to fall, becauie 
these images were supposed to have fallen from heaven, like the 
shield of Mars with the Romans. 
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names or peculiar attributes of the divinities, in whose 
honour they were raised, were usually engraved on 
them. They had various names, according to the 
purposes for which they were designed, as "E/Airvpoi, 
cUiars for burnt- offerings ; "Airvpoi, those without fire; 
*Ayaifi€ucroi, those without blood, on which latter cakes, 
or fruits, or offerings without life could alone be 
sacrificed. 

The Greeks, before the erection of altars, used to 
sacrifice on the green turf, (thus Hor. Carm. iii. 8. 
positusque carbo cespite vivo) and sacrifices offered 
without altars were termed 'Airo^wfuoi Ovalai. 

The temples of the gods were also adorned with 
offerings, which were hung up for ornaments, and con- 
secrated to them. They were called * 'Ava^^/iiara, 
hangings, and were made from a feeling of piety, or 
from gratitude after a deliverance from some evil, or 
after gaiiilng a victory ; they consisted of — I. Crowns. 
2. Vestments. 3. Vases of iron, brass, silver, and 
gold, of which the principal were the tripods. 4. Arms, 
and the spoils of enemies. 

Temples, statues, and altars were reckoned so sacred, 
that they were a general refuge for malefactors and 
criminals of all descriptions ; and it was considered 
an act of sacrilege to force them from them. 

» From Avd, and ri^tifii, I phce or hang up. 
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CHAP. IV. 



SACRED PERSONS. 



During the heroic age, we learn from Homer, that 
there were priests, who seem to have devoted them- 
selves exclusively to that vocation, as Calchas, Chryses, 
and others. But the sacred rites, in honour of the 
gods, were not performed by them alone ; they were 
not even required at the public solemnities. The 
generals and commanders themselves offered sacrifice 
(Odys. iii. 430.), performed the prayers, and ob- 
served the signs which indicated the result of an 
undertaking. 

Traces of these ancient regulations were preserved 
for a long time among the Greeks. The second archon 
at Athens, who presided at the public ceremonies of 
worship, was called the king, because he had to pre- 
pare the sacred rites, which were formerly regulated by 
the kings. He was, however, like the other archons, 
annually appointed, and the election was by lot. 

Thus, though the regulations respecting the priest- 
hood were not the same in all parts of Greece, that 
office was commonly filled for a limited time only; 
was regarded as a place of honour (to which, as to 
the other mysteries, appointments were made by lot 
after an examination) ; and was subjected to the same 
rotation as the rest. They, to whom it was entrusted. 
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were taken from the ckss of active citizens, to which 
they again returned ; abd even whilst they were priests, 
they were by no means withdrawn from the regular 
business of tivil lffe,"iioi^^eVeh from the duties of war. 
Callias, the daduchUs, fbught at the battle of Mara- 
thon, in his costume as a priest. The priesthood did 
not gain even that degree of firmness which it had at 
Rome ; where the priests, though they were not sepa* 
rated frpm secular pursuits, formed distinct colleges, 
like those of the pontiffs and augurs ; and the members 
of them were chosen. for life. 

Since the priesthood 'then, among the Greeks in 
general, never formed an excluiive order, ft could not 
possess the spirit of party ^ and as the priests of the 
Greeks formed tio distinct clads in society,' it is evident 
that they could 'have no such secret system of instruc- 
tions, as'was possessed by those of £gy{)t. It foilows 
that there was in the nation no i»eparate class (like the 
Egyptian hierarchy) which claimed aii exclusive right 
to certain branches of scientific and intellectual dduca^ 
tion, and preserved that exclusive right by means of 
written characters, intelligible only to themselves* That 
which 'Ought to be the comimon property, and is the 
lioblest common property of mankind, was such among 
the Greeks ; and this maide it possible to unfold with 
freedom the spirit of philosophy. 

As-the|>riests never fbrmed a dlttiflict order, and still 
less a caste, religion never beeanie^^ reli^n of the 
state, to the extent in which it did in other conntrieK. 
ft was sometimes subservient to public policy, but never 
became its slave. The dry, prosaic religion of the 
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Romans could be used or abused to such purposes; 
but that of the Greeks was much too poetical. The 
former seems to have existed only for the sake of the 
state ; and the latter, even when most useful to the 
state, appears to have rendered none but voluntary 
services. The patricians confined the popular reli- 
gion of Rome within the strict limits of a system : 
but in Greece religion preserved its freedom of cha* 
racter. 

To the priests, 'Icp£ic> was entrusted the care of the 
holy places of the woods, the temples, and the religious 
ceremonies. The 'Apxitpevc^ or High-Priest, was at the 
head of the whole order, and presided at the celebra- 
tion of the most sacred mysteries. 

The priests had their ministers. The K^pvicecy or 
public criersy killed the offerings, and prepared every 
thing necessary for the sacrifices. The HaaKopoi, or 
ZdKopoi (from Kopeiy, to adorn, to keep clean), kept the 
temples and the furniture in order. The Noo^vXcurcc 
were keepers of the temple. The Qp6Tro\ot BeSty were 
priests always in attendance, and whose prayers the 
people desired at the sacrifices. 

Some of the priests obtained their office by inherit- 
ance, called 01 eic yivovc : some by lot, called KXtypw- 
Toi : some by popular elections, called Alperol, or 

Among the Greeks, the women as well as the men, 
were admitted to sacred functions. The priestesses 
were usually virgins, and called 'lepccat. In Athens 
they were daughters of the first families only, and were 
commonly virgins. 
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The priestess^ of Cere9 were difitiaguished by the 
name of ^ MiXiffimi, which title was given to others. 

The priestesses used to carry the distinctive emblems 
of the deity to ^jf/tnom they were consecrated. Those ^f 
Minehra were olad inthe armour of the goddess; the 
Bacchanals carried l^e ^ Th^stLs ; the priestesses of 
Veomi, myrtle;, those of Cybele,.|^ine-CDnes. 

Both, the priests and priestesses were required to be 
of an irreproachable life, and to keep themselves free 
from, all pollution ; and %lthou^ tiie latt^ were for the 
most part virgins, yet married women often officiated 
as such. Before consecration the candidate for the 
office of priest underwent an examination, as to whether 
he were oXoicXi^poc fcal a^cXi^c, perfect and unmutilated. 
To be yvTiaioQy born in lawful marriage^ was likewise 
an. essential requisite, ^ well .as previous integrity of 
conduct. 

The sacerdotal, g^i'inept^t^pf.. the. priests were white, 
made of fine flax or linen, and reached to the ankles. 
They ofbciated with bare-feet, and wore crowns, or 
fillets on their heads. ; 

There were some sacerdotal offices which were here- 
ditary in certain families ; but their number appears to 
have been inconsiderable. In Athens, the ^ EhfjuiKtri^cu, 
descendants of Eumolpus (father of the poet Mu*. 

* Literally, Beet, a symbolical appellation, significant of their 
industry. 

^ The QvptroQ of the Bacchanals was an iron-pointed javelin, 
entwined with ivy or vine leaves. 

« A patronymic noun from Ei^fioXiroc ; formed from the genitive 
by changing oif into Idijc* 
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seeus), possessed the privilege, that the 'Upo^vrrit, or 
first director of the Eleusiriian rites, as well as the 
^ahovxoSi or torch-bearer^ the 'lepotc^pv^, or sacred 
herald, the *E/irtfiuffuoQy or attendant on the altar, 
should be taken from their, family. The place of hie- 
rophant could only be obtained by a person advanced 
in years ; and the other offices were probably not oc- 
cupied during life, but frequently assigned anew. 

Among the other priesthoods by inheritance were^*- 
the K^pviccc, the descendants of Mercury ; Einrarp/fai, 
Patricians ; and the * ^Ertofiovrd^n the direct descen- 
dants of Butas, a celebrated priest. Among the Ar- 
gians were the *AKetrropiSai, 



CHAP. V. 

MODES OF WORSHIP.— PRATERS. 

There were three religious duties which they per- 
formed in the sacred places, — prayers, sacrifices, and 
lustrations. 

The object of their jjrayers, Evy(al or Upoffsvxal, and 
A£i}a€cc« was the obtaining of some good, or the averting 
of some evil. Plato (Alcibiades II.) quotes from an an- 
cient poet the following form of prayer, which he highly 
praises : ** Give us, O father Jupiter, those things that 
are best for us, whether we ask for them or not ; and 



. * From lr^c> tru4, real, and Bo^ri|c* When the patronymic 
comes from a noon in as or irj^, its termination is in ddti^. 
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withhold from us those things that may be injurious to 
us, even if we beseech them/' 

As to the ceremonies used in prayer : 

They carried green boughs, daXKol,OT icKdSoi ecr^pioi, 
in their hands, which boughs, when wool was wrapt 
round them, were termed trrififMara ; then^ having raised 
one hand to the mouth, they extended it towards the 
deity whom they were worshipping, To use Utis cere- 
mony was termed, in Greek, npo^m/velv, and in Latin, 
adorarey to worship. 

Sometimes they touched the head of the deity, that 
he might grant their request with a nod. Sometimes 
they kissed his hands and knees, and. when praying 
they looked towards the east. 

When supplicating a heavenly deity, . they lifted up 
their hands : when they implored those of the sea^ they 
stretched them forth to that element : when they ad- 
dressed the infernal deities they smote the ground. 

Sometimes they prayed standing, sometimes sitting, 
but generally on their knees, and they used the latter 
posture in great dangers, as it denotes greater humilia- 
tion. Hence rovva^eo-dac, and PoKvircrceir, &c. denote 
praying. 



CHAP. VI. 

SACRIFICES. 



Sacrifices are termed^ in Greek, Qvalai and Ao^pa. 
To sacrifice is, Qveiv, wpoa(l>£p€iy hvou^ipav or irouh^ 
^(riag. The poets likewise use the words, ^PiZeiy, €p- 
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^eivy and hp^v. Gvciv with the ancient Greeks signified 
to bum perfumes ; and Gvoc, incense burned in honour 
of the gods ; and from' this word is derived the Latin 
vrotd, thus, frankincensey'foT in early ages, the blood 

k f - 

of animals was not shed to propitiate- the gods, but 
odours and perfumes only were used in sacrvfices. 

The first Athenians j following the injunction of Trip- 
tolemus, Oeovc Kofyrrdlg iLyaXXeiVy to regale the gods 
fvith fruits y offered' tbem only the proiiuce of the earth. 
Afterwards they offered animals ; and the word Ov<riai 
was now only applied to shedding the blood of victims. 

The victims, termed 'UpEia, were to be apria and 
riXeia, sound and perfoct ; i. e. they were not to be 
maimed, lame, or unhealthy. The principal victim, 
and the largest; was the ox. BovOvrdv was the term 
for sacrificing this animal. 

Oxen five years old, and which had never borne the 
yoke,''A^vy£c, were sacrificed : the sheep were to be 
two years old, termed by tlie Latins^ ^bidentes. 

Sometimes they sacrificed many animals at once. 
At Athens there was a sacrifice which consisted of three 
animals of different species, and was, for that reason, 
called TpiTTvc 

Sometimes a hundred victims were offered at once. 
This was a solemn sacrifice, and was called ^'£icaro/i/3t7, 
a hecatomb, 

* Nonniui) makes this word the same with biennis, compounded 
of bis and antms, rf two years. 

^ Though this word is compounded of mearbv and fiovg, and 
properly signifies the sacrifice of a hundred oxen, it generally de- 
noted the sacrifice of one hundred animals of any kind. 
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The different deities had their proper victims. An 
ox, fiye years old, was sacrificed to Jupiter; a black 
bull and a ratn, to ' NeptiiDC ; a heifer and a ewe, to 
Minerva; a black and barren ewe, to the infi^mal 
deities; adove, tt> Vei&us; a dog, to Hecate; a stag, 
to Diana ; a cock, to iEscnlapius ; a sow, which is the 
•destroyer of corn, to Ceres. To Ceres also they sacri- 
ficed the irstlings of grain ; and to Bacchus, those of 
the vints^e. Few sacridces were offered without salt, 
and a libation of drink, irirovd^, Xocj3^, and xo4* Hence 
ffirivhtyf \ei^€iy, to pour out, to iibtUe* Libations were 
frequently offer^ without victims, although the latter 
were never sacrificed withodt oblations of drink. 

Human sacrifices, though common in the latter, were 
rare in the early ages of Greece. Iii Arcadia young 
girls w^e beaten to death on the altar of Bacchus, and 
the LacedasmoniaAs ^metimes scourged their children, 
till they dropped down dead, at the altar of t)iana 
Orthia. 

Among the Greeiks, particularly in the early ages of 
their history, snorifices were thought to be far more ac- 
ceptable to the gdds, than a purely moral life, and hence 
they were fj^qu^t and icostly. 



CHAP. VH. 

THE CEREMONIES USED IN SACRIFICES. 

The. following were tiie sacrificial ceremonies. 
At the tiihe' of sacrificing, the priests were very 
richly attired', and the altars were decorated with 

II 
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sacred herl>»y peculiar to the goi^ to whom they 
sacrificed. 

The yictim was led to the altar adorned with wreaths 
and garlands, called ^ififiara^ and sometimes its horns 
were gilded. Thus adorned, the priests went aronnd 
it, and sprinkled it with holy water, called Xepyii^, 
frequently pouring some into its ear. They then placed 
upon its head a salted cake, called in Greek 06Xal, and 
Ot^Xoxvrcu, and plucked from tl^ forehead of the 
victim; betwixt the horns, a little hair, which they 
threw into the fire upon the altar. 

Af^r these preliminary ceremonies, accotnpanied 
with prayiers, (previous to which the crier commanded 
silence in these words — Eir^iy/iclre aiya, &iyq, ira^ ttnta 
Xciifc, being equivalent to the favete Umguis of the 
Romans ;) the minister of the sacrifice, Ihe priest or 
the K^pi/f, struck the victim on ^e head with an axe, 
and then cut its throat with a knife, called M^x^^P^ 
and 20ay/c* 

But the victims, immolated to the celestial deities, 
were not slain in the same manner witii those which 
were ofiered to the infernal gods. The heads of the 
former were raised and turned backwards, called by 
Homer A? kpvsiy ; those of the latter were lowered to 
the ground. 

They received the blood of the victim in a vase, 
termed S^ayelov, from which they poured it round 
the altar, or into the sea when sacrificing to the sea- 
deities, and then, having flay«d and opened the ani- 
mal, they examined the entrails, SirX^yxvcu From 
which word are derived J^Xayxyoaicaiday the impeetion 
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of the eniraih; ZwXuyxyo0K6woty the impecior. Me 
soothsayer. 

After having cut the victim in pieces, they wrapped 
over with fat its thighs, Mvipol (which belonged to the 
gods), and then cutting raw pieces from all the mem- 
bers of the victim, laid them upon the thighs, which 
w^re to be bumed. This Homer calls *Chfwdmiv. 

The thighs thus prepared, were powdered with flour, 
and placed on the altar, on which they were burnt with 
dry and split wood. To make the flame rise higher, 
they poured wine upon it, which however was not 
practised in all sacrifices. Some were called Qwiai 
yi|0aXiot, sober or temperate sacrifices, from N^^civ, 
to be temperate. These were divided into four sorts : 
!• Ta v^p6oiroy^^ libaiions of water: 2. Ta ^XtV* 
irov^a, of honey : 3. Ta yaXoicr^ffirovda, of milk : 4* Ta 
iXmdoiroyiaf of oil. 

It was customary on some occasions, as the sacri- 
fice was burning, to dance around the altar, whilst 
they sang the sacred hymns, consisting of three parts 
or stanzas. The first, called Srpo^i^y was sung in turn- 
ing from east to west : the second, called 'Avrierpoff^f 
in returning fiom west to east : then they stood before 
the altar and sung the last part of the song, called 
'"EirfSd^. These hymns were composed in honour of 
the gods, containing an Account of their celebrated 
exploits-*-enum«rating their characteristics, and many 
of the epithets applied to them, and they were called 
by the general name of Um&nc : but those of almost 
every god had a particular name. Tkd hymn of 
Venus was called "Yrcyyoc ; that of Apollo eminently. 
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Hamvf and both llpofffiia ; those of Bacchus, Ai^v- 
pafji/ioi. 

After thesQ ceremonies the priest received his share 
of the victim, and if the sacrifice had proved feivour- 
able, all present sat down to a/ea^^, termed Qolyrf, also 
3ai£, and BaXia, at which times,, the Greeks were 
accustomed to indulge in wine to excess. 

When the banquet was ended, before they returned 
home» they threw into the sacred fire the tongue of the 
victim, in honour pf Mercury, £is the god of eloquence ^ 
or as jam ejtpiation for any indec^t language that 
might have beefi uttered. 



. CHAP. VIII. 

PURIFICATIONS. 

/ 

' . . - .' I • » 

The ,Gbreeks used purifications before they entered 
upon any religious, duty; before they went to tbe tern- 
ples-^befqre . the vsa^scifiee-r before they were initiated 
into the. sacred . mysteries— before their solemn vows 
and prayers* To purify, was called Ka^aipup, &ypi- 
^«ir; whence are derived Ka^apfiol and hypurfiol, puri^ 
fioatinma. .. ■ 
. There were several methods of purifying. 

1. By washing the hands in the n£pi/S|layrifpiov, or 
vessel filled with hdy water, and placed at the en- 
trance of the temple. Sea-water was prefearced fbr the 
purposes of rfMirifics^on, and when not to be>procQred 
they ii)equently nrixed salt, pr at times brimstoae, with 
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water drawn from fountains, or rivers near their soorce. 
This water was consecrated by plunging into it a torch, 
taken from the altar; or a branch of laurel, Aa^yti. 
The ancients thought that the laurel tree had the virtue 
of averting evil from any one who had a piece of it 
about him. 

2. By carrying around the person a squUl or sea-* 
onion, called XiclXXa, which vegetable was supposed to 
possess peculiar virtues, and was even worshipped by 
the Egyptians. 

3. By carrying around the person lo be purified a 
whelpt called SrvXa^. The dog was sekctad probably 
on account of his being an animal of defence. 

Almost all words which relate to any sort of purifi- 
cations are compounded with the preposition IltfifJ, 
around, as the custom of g(MBg around the person to 
be purified with the purifying article, was general. 
They thought there was some magic in a circle ; and, 
there being no opening in it, that no harm could come 
near the person thus surrounded* 

Tlie ancients are charged with being very supersti* 
Uons. But from the Spectator (No. 7.) we should 
conclude that they were not less so in the days of 
Addison, The character of Tfaeq)hrastus '^ IIcp2 Aft* 
nim^piiH£r* tells us. the oli^ects whieh the supersti'^ 
tious man avoided, and the aecidenta whidi he Ihoiiglii 
postended eial. 
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CriAP. IX. 

' OATHS. 

Oaths were of two kinds : the one called 'O /ityoc 
opKocy>iAe great ocUh, taken only in matters of great 
unportance, the othejr, 'O /xiicpoc ^pKoq, ike lesser oath. 
. There were- different objects by which the Grecians 
swore. Sometimes, Ma A/a, by Jupiter; sometimes, 
Md d^eica Oeoi/Cy hy the tivelve great gods. The 
Spartans usually swore Md riit 2(oi, by the two gods, i. e. 
by Castor and Pollux : the Grecian women, by Juno, 
Diana, or Venus; or N^ t^ 6ecl», by the two goddesses, 
i. e. by Ceres and Praserpine, who were exclusively 
appropriated to the female sex. 

Sometimes they swore by the dead ; as in Demos, 
thenes, Md rovg kv Mopa^wvi, by those who lost their 
lives in the battle of Marathon, 

The manner of swearing was generally by lifting up 
their hands to heaven, and in all agreements they 
pledged their faith by taking each other by the hand. 

In all solemn leaguecr they sacrilioed to tine gods, 
wilh th^ foilowii»g'« peculiar ceremonies. First, they 
cut some hair from the heiad of th« victim, and idiitri* 
bttted it to dl present) tlwBtt they might partimpats in 
the oath : then they invoked the gods to wkness thsiv 
doings, and killed the victim by cutting its throat ; 
hence the phrase ''Opxia ri/jtvetv, to make a covenant. 
They then repeated the words of the oath to be taken, 
offered a Kbation of wine, and concluded by a prayer 
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to the gods^ that he who sboold first Tiolfttft the oath, 
might die in the same manner as the victinf 

The reverence which the Gkeeks paid to oaths ap- 
.pears from their uahig the wox)da' Biwf»oc» iMiM««laer- 
varU ; a»d &9Elii^^ a pious pertOM, :di% i^nooyniouB. 



CRAP. X. 



' 0SUCLB6. 



Unlike the religions of tlie east, that' lof the Greeks 
was containai in do sacred books-; and siwoe theiie was 
DO imited order of pr.iestho9d< it naturally (followed, 
that though particnlar 5aitt^ufiues,coiDld» in axzertain 
degKt»i becomse national templesi^ Ihis ,niiiis^%cdeipend on 
accidental circumstances. Where eviery thing was 
violaiitaary, nothing conkl be aettled by 'established 
ibnnSy'Sach ias prevailed in. othet countries. The tem^ 
i{de» of Olympia, Delos, and Delphi. saay justly be 
denominated' natioBral :teinples; ralthoagh> not in .the 
same sense in .which we icall .those, of the Jewsyand 
the Egyptians, national. We shall hardly be mistaken, 
if we consider, tthose' sanctuaries- the most ancient, 
which were celebiated for their oracles. •'Biose of 
jDcdonu and Delj^i were declared to be so by the 
tofioe <of the nation ; and <both of them, especially the 
latter^ Awere ^ao ifhr superior to the rest, that they are 
iftsomeiimewuTe to be'esieqwed as the only national 
oradsa.' 
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These inrtitutions belonged, if not exclnsiTely, yet 
principally, to the Greeks ; of whom both individuals 
and cities could always have access to them. They^ 
formed the connecting link between the goyemment 
and the popular religion ; cherished and matured the 
fruits of civilization ; and were of extensive and im- 
portant political influence. 

The answers which the gods gave, when they were 
consulted in doubtfal and difficult cases, were the 
oracles, and termed X^afwl, from the verb, Xp^v, to 
give an oracular answer ; also Ai^yca, fMrnvfuira, deo- 
'irp6n'ia. ^ftm were ominous words or supernatural 
sounds accidentally heard. 

The places where these oracles were announced, 
were called Xprfarfipia, fmvrtia; the diviners, or re^ 
vealers of oracles, XpfiaftoX&yoi ; those who consulted 
•them, Osairp&irotf xfniafW^>6poi ; and to consult th^m, was 
expressed by the word Xpaadm. 

The oracles had gained such credit and veneration, 
that they were consulted in all important affairs, and 
on all doubt&l events. Their answers were deemed 
the advice of heaven, and were received with an im- 
plicit Heuth. In short, if a form of government was to 
be changed, if laws were to be. made, if war was to be 
declared, or peace concluded, they entered upon none 
of these matters without first consulting the oracles. 
They must have had a great effect, particularly that 
of Delphi, to keep peace among a nation composed 
of states of diverse manneiB, of different forms of 
government, of conflicting interests. When such meet 
together at a common temple, to consult a common 
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god, natioDftl animosities nuist be softened, local pre- 
judices removed. 

This veneration for the oracles was increased by the 
gifts and sacrifices which they who consulted them 
were obliged to offer, and thus princes and rich men 
only could consult them, and that, too, but upon cer- 
tain days. The answers were almost always couched 
in such ambiguous terms, that whatever the event, they 
were sure to be found applicable. 

All the oracles were not delivered in the same man- 
ner. In some places, the answers were given by inter' 
preters, who were called Xpritr^l vTOf^rirucdl^ in others, 
the gods themselves revealed their will, either by voice, 
or dreams, or some decisive events, and these answers 
were called Xpifcr^l avrd^ciivot, oracles pronounced by 
the gods themselves. 

The Grecian oracles became at last exceedingly 
numerous. With the exception of that of Dodona, 
wkich was of Egyptio'-Pelasgic origin, the oracles of 
the Greeks were almost exclusively connected with the 
won^p of Apollo. We know of more than fifty of 
his oracles ; and of the few others, the more celebrated 
owe their origin to- the same god, as those of Mopsua 
and Trophonius, to whom he had imparted the gifts of 
prophesying. 

The influence of the oracles was much lessened after 
tbePecdianwar; and whether this diminution was in- 
jurious, or advantageous^ cannot be easily decidecL 
But the a£Pairs of the Ddphian temple weite stili 
coasidered as the concern of the Grecian nation ; 
and even after infidelity had usurped the plaee oi die 
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ancient Buperstitkm, the violation of that sanctuary 
gave the politicians a pretence sufficient to kindle 
a civil war (the Phocian), which was deikinied to cost 
Greece its liberties. 



CHAP. XI. 

THE ORACLE OF DODONA. 

Thb most ancient orade, was that of Dodona, a city 
in one of the northern districts of Epirus. The temple 
is said to have been built by Deucalion immediately 
after the Deluge : or as some say, by the Pelasgians, 
the most ancient people of Greece. 

There are many fabulous accounts relative to this 
oracle, such as trees speaking— doves predicting future 
events, &c. 

fiut with fable we have nothing to do. The ttvth 
is this. In early times, there were divines, who were 
called 'Yiro^ai (from inro and ^i^fU), thoM who spoke 
from the deity ; ^AyiwrdiroSeQ (from a privative, ylvrup^ 
to wdshf and v6ht^,feet), so called because they never 
left the temple, and had no need to wash their feet ; 
Xa/MU€i/vfu (from \afMi and eifv^), those who lie upon 
the bare earth ; "EXKoi (from ekosi o, marshy a hog), 
because the situation of Dodona was marshy ; 2fXXol 
(fh>m Sellee a town in Epirus) ; T<$/btapoc, and Tofwvpoi 
from mount Tomarus, near Dodona. These diviners, 
when they were consulted, ascended an oak, from the 
top of which they gave their answers; and thus thr^ 
oak was said to utter the oracle. 
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• Aftetwards M women were appointed to this ofice, 
and as in the Thessalian tongue those female diviners 
wele named IleXtiddec, which s^ifies doves, this equi- 
vocal meaning gave rise to the fable of the prophetic 
doves. 

This oracle was rendered famous, 

1 . From its fountain, caHed the sacred fountain. If 
a lighted torch was plunged into it, it was extinguished, 
as in other fountains : but a torch not lighted took fire 
at some distance from its water. 

2. From its cauldron. This was of brass, and gave 
a continual sound, either occasioned by the wind, or 
some other cause. From the surprising property of 
this cauldron came the proverb, XoXceiov Aiahttyatov, 
Dodonean sound, which was applied to garrulous 
persons. 

The priests and priestesses delivered their responses 
from observation of the murmur of the leaves of the 
saered Dodonean oak, of the babbling of the waters of 
the fonntain, and the clanging of the brazen cauldron. 



CHAP. XII. 



THE DRLPHIC ORACLE. 



The Delphic oracle at Delphi, a city of Phocis, was 
by far the most celebrated of all. In that city was the 
famous temple of the Pythian Apollo, enriched with 
treasures and offerings. The place i» which the oracles 
were delivered was called Pythium ; the priestess who 
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deltTored them, Pythia ; and the games in honour of 
Apollo, the Pythian Games. 

These epithets aie said lo\be derived from Python, 
the name of the serpent which Apolio killed ; or from 
the verb, Uvditr^m, to consult ; or from Hv^ia^at, to 
rotf as the carcase of the Python rotted there. But 
the true origin of these words is Hvdufy a name of the 
city of Delphi. 

■ The ancients thought that Delphi was in the middle 
of the world. Hence we often see in the classics, for 
Delphi, the expression 'O/i^aXoc y^c^ the navel, or 
centre of the earth. 

This oracle was very ancient. It flourkhed about 
one hundred years before the Trojan war. The goddess 
Themis first enunciated the oracles here, and was suc- 
ceeded by Apollo. 

This oracle was discovered by accident. The ac- 
count is, that on mount Parnassus there was a deep 
cave, but of a narrow entrance : — that a flock of goats, 
approaching this entrance, began to skip and scream ; 
that the goat-herd, while he was surprised at that pro- 
digy, found himself seized with a kind of fury, a divine 
enthusiasm, which opened futurity to his view : — that a 
tripod was placed at the opening of the cavern, and a 
temple built there. 

In the following particulars, however, confidence 
may be placed. 

In the sanctuary of the temple there was a deep 
cavern, and over its mouth was placed a tripod, called 
Xfniariipws, and Upo^nriKog, which tripod had a circular 
cover, with holes, called "OX/ioc* smd on this cover the 
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pdestess eat, wbo, thetefore^ received the . epithet 
^'Brok/tog* She became intoxicated, kom the vapour 
ivhich issued from the bottom of. the oave; and wiUi 

> 

dishevelled. hair, and a foaming mouth, she enoudced 
her oracles. The Latins naxoed.the trjpod, Cortina^ 
though some assert that this was the tent in which the 
ttipod was kept ; and herlce tJ»e celestial hemiapbere is 
caUed cceli cortinay and the tMtis^ or round compass 
at the. lop of a theatre, €brtifia}iheatru 

The Pythia wa% at first, a young girl. In latter 
times she -wasi.a woman of fifty years of age. 

oBeople were permitted to consult this oracle only in 
due month of the year ; and that moKtth was termed 
^moCf^ oioitti propedy Mitmogt from nrvp&a^o/dtai, iQ 
^anmkj but ia after. times. it wfl» consttlt/ed once every 
mbmUi. The consultecs were required to make costly 
presents to the god : by this means^ this temple excelled 
all others in riches and splendour, and hence the proverb, 
Xprifuira *Ail>frrop6g, the wealth of Apollo, implying 
gpreat wealth. 

Previous to< consult»kion, sacrifices were offered to 
Apollo. The care of these sacrifices was committed to 
five priests, called "Okrioc, The Holy, who were the 
ministers of the prophetesses^ and shared with them the 
religious functions. The chief of these priests was 
called 'Offiiiir^p. There were also others called Hepi- 
fiyijiraiy conductors ; and a priest who was called by a 
njgtme of Apollo, 'A^^ru^p. 

The inquirers, on consulting the oracles, walked with 
crowns of laurel on their heads, and gave in their 
questious written and sealed, in as brief a form as 

I 
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possible. The answers were delivered in Greek ; com-' 
monly in hezameteri often in iambic verses, but in later 
times the oracle generally spoke in prose. 

The language of these oracles was usually obscure 
and equivocal^ Aofoc* and hence Apollo had the sur- 
name, Aoi/Lag. 

This oracle was deemed infallible: whence Ta iie 
rphrodog, the responses from the tripod, was a proverbial 
expression for certain truths; but in later ages, how* 
ever, the Pythia was sometimes bribed. 

Oracles began to fall into disrepute about the birth 
of our Saviour, and as the light of Christianity spread, 
this remnant of heathen darkness vanished ; although 
some say that it began to be silent in the reign 
of Nero. It gave answers, however, after that period ; 
and even in the days of Julian the Apostate, A. D. 
361. 

CHAP. XIII. 

THE ORACLE OF TROPHONIUS. 

This celebrated oracle was in the neighbourhood of 
Lebadea, a city of Boeotia, near which was a wood, 
and the oracle on an eminence that overlooked the 
wood. 

It takes its name from Trophonius, the brother of 
Agamedes, who lived near Lebadea, in a subterranean 
dwelling, where he pretended to the faculty of predict- 
ing future events. He died in that cave, and after his 
death he was deified as an oracular god. 

This oracle owed its fame to the following circum- 
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Stance* No rain having fallen in Boeotia for two years, 
the inhabitants sent deputies to Delphi^ and were 
directed by the oracle to return home, and consult 
Trophonius. His name being unknown, after a long 
search, one Saon, mentioned by Pausanias, saw a 
swarm of bees which he followed into the cave, and 
there found Trophonius, who gave him directions how, 
and with what ceremonies he must approach and con- 
sult him in future. 

From its being in a cave it took the name of Kara- 
fiatricyi and the persons who consulted it were denomi- 
nated KaTofiaiyovreg, 

Peculiar ceremonies were to be performed by the 
person who came to consult the oracle. He was to 
offer appointed sacrifices, to anoint himself with oil, to 
abstain from wine and every thing prohibited by the 
ritual, to bathe in a certain river, and to pass several 
days in a chapel dedicated to Grood Fortune and Good 
Genius. After these preliminaries, being clothed in a 
linen robe, and with honey-cakes in his hands, to 
secure himself from the bite of serpents, he descended 
into the cave by a narrow passage. This place could 
be entered only in the night. The person returned from 
the cave by the same narrow passage, but walking 
backwards. He appeared melancholy and dejected; 
and hence the proverb, which was applied to a person 
low-spirited and gloomy, £lc Tpw^iavlou fufidyrevrai^ he 
has been consulting the oracle of Trophonius* 

Future events were known, by objects which ap- 
peared, or by words spoken. The priests placed the 
person who had consulted the oracle on an elevated 
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or as we should say> ia gor tqt to Delos ; r^urofikf^ wat 
called Karafiaivityy to desoendf. to come down from 
Deles* 

There wer^ rosier onaeles of lesb note, of which pai> 
ticular notice need not he taken. That of Branchidw^ 
in Milesia ; at Abes, a ci^ of Phocts v at Claroa, in 
Ionia; at Euftresssvin Btacoda, &e. 



CHAP. XV. 

DIVINATIONS. 

A^kR having given a 'sucdnot' ao<!ounlt of one 90it 
of divihati<on; the Oraeks ^ we now proceed 'Co the 
second, called Oeo/ibiretA, The&mancy^ whi<>h wofd d€h 
notes generally the predlctkms made by mf^, ki oppo- 
tion to TipTftrfjUiiy omdles. 

The art of divination was calkd Mornfci^) tha Pro- 
phetic {rixrnt <*^*f being understood). 

The fdlowitig were the principal divinations; 

1. DiVtNATlON iY THE SrN©IN4G>' AWD^^tlOHT 6^ 

BIRDS. In this pretended science, the ' ri^ht was ccm- 
sidered propitious, and the lefty unfortunate. The origin 
of which was, that'dpx^ rij^ KiviivtuiQ^ the beginning tf 
the eeiestiat motions^ was^ in the eatt. The eaa^, 
therefore, was accounted Se^ta rov Kovpavy the rigkt side 
of the world; and the west, dptcrrcpoc, the l^. The 
Rcnnans^, on the. contrary, since they fabed this soudi 
when they made observattoiM) bad the east on the ieiPt 
bandy aMtbew^st-on^the right; isod tbiwdi^liicky 
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side of one nation was the unlacky side rof the otberr 
But it' should be observed that, in imilation of the 
Greei^ tkg left handy sinisirum, was soondmeb termed 
nnfortktnite and ili-bodag by the Latin po^. The 
omens giv«n were oalkd ^Opyidic or ^i^cic, o^eooKo* 
TTMca, olmfoiy^c., aiid. th^ observers Olwvocrmm^ op^to^ 
vicoTQif oiitfM>$^c, dto* The flig;ht of. voltucea was-nuich 
observed^ because they seldom appeared* SwaUowi 
flying about were an unlucky omen» The dove was 
considered a lucky bird* Cocks were accdtinibed pro* 
phetical, especially in what related to waii. and being 
sacifed to Mars» weretheirefore called "Apcoc vtcfrvolf the 
birds of Mnan, THene were two sorts of ominous 
birds ^ the TavvirrifpvyEc> which gave 'omens by: flight; 
and the 'iliScKai, which gave'omens by singing, 

2. DiVlNATIOir BT Xl^SaCTS AND RBFTILES* BeeS 

were esteemed an omen of future eloquence, and a 
swarni is sakl to have altg^t«fd oni the lips o£ Plato, 
when in hi» cradle: Snakes ' and serpents were ominous^ 
and boars were always deemed unlucky. 

3. DlVIlTATIOH BV MQHS IN T»E HDAY(B1^9. 

Comets were thought to portend evil, and eohpsbs 6c» 
easioned-' great terroi', since their cause was unknown. 
Lightning on the right wsft a good, on t^ Itft a bad 
omeil. So with thunder^ which* was* accounted the 
grM«st of att the heavieily omens. The ignia landfo^ 
amiteer ct Ikmbini flame in (this air- wad ,an. exceb- 
lent omen . £artlKj[uiikesi w«ni> considevM unfbctumie 
omens. 

4. I>iviitf AtioN hT s^tt^ aUS:. Whctt gwLs or spirits 
conversei} with- men in Aeir rieepi it was called Kpi>/;ia- 
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rifffioc : when the images of what was to happen > ap« 
peared, it was called "Opa/ia : when future events were 
foretold by types, "Ovcifwc, and sometimes 'AXXifyopucoc, 
a figure by whick one thing* is expressed and another 
signified. The interpreters of dreams were called 
'Ovcipoicp/raiy 'YwoKpiral, from judging of dreams; 'Ovjii- 
pofncdiroiy from excanining them; and 'Oi^£ipoiroXoc,/rom 
being conversant about them. Dreams in the early 
part of the morning were considered the most authen- 
tic; and they who desired a prophetic dream were 
careful in their diet. 

5. Divination by sacrifices, or by the inspection 
of victims* This art was called 'Upofiayrdaf lepo* 
aanrla : they who practised it, 'UpoeKowoi, It was con- 
sidered an unlucky omen if the beast was dragged to 
the altar, when it made its escape, or avoided the blow. 
The observations made upon its entrails, were termed 
"EfiTvpa. The principal part observed was the liver, 
and if this was bad, the victim was examined no 
farther. The next thing examined was the heart, which^ 
when it was small or palpitated much, was considered 
a bad omen. 

6. Divination by the vm^ of thb sacrifice, 
called Uvpoftavrtiai by the smoke, Kairvo^avre/a ; by 
the wine, OivoftavrtLa ; by the water, 'YSpofiamla. In 
4hese divinations they watched the form and colour of 
the flame, the direction of the smoke, the xnotion and 
sparlding of the wine, and the water in whjch the vic- 
tims were washed. If the flames were light, and im- 
mediately consumed the victim, it was favourable. 

7. Divination 9Y tor, called KKripofiayrila, in 
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whioh oonjeedires were made ktf throwing rode Kkiipovt 
lots : in this was included the divioation by channs^ 
called 2nxo/iavre/ay from frrixog, a verse, because when 
a number of prophetic verses were thrown into a vase 
together, shaken, ancl th^n' drawn out, it was thought 
that each one would meet with that fortune which his 
verse poitended. ^Pnfiiofmvriioy was dwimxtum by the 
wand, in which having muttered a charm, they threw 
up two sticks^ and formed a judgment by. the direction 
in whidi they M^ wither to the right or the left 
hand, &c. 

Besides diede th^re were yet otliftr Mugicoili:. divina- 
tions. N<KfK)ftiKvre/tt, divinaHon by^ the dead, m wbidi 
the deceased gave answers i^^-^Siftcr/iaiA^e^y and ^vx^^ 
jMutrda^ c&nttaiioit hy raising the spirite^ of the de^ 
parted :^^*X^p&fmyrtlu, %dhwian(^, > or: divination by 
witter, in which tliey watched tho vbtioius changes, 
shadows, fluxes and refluxes, &c. of the 'water. 'Opw- 
^ofiavreia, or 'AKeicrpvofiavrda, alectryomancy , divina^ 
lion by the cock, when a grain of barl&y was placed on 
eacti letter of the alphabet, and from those off whkh 
the grains item eateti by the cock> thdy formed a word^ 
or woDds, siguificatit of the event i'^^Ko&Kivopairrtiay 
divinaHon by the Steve, in which aftar h&ving suspended 
a sieve ;to a slight: thready they turned it round, repeatkig 
theaarae&of all whom they suspected; and the person 
whose name passed th^ lips at the moment the thread 
broke, diey took to be the delinquest. 
.' There was another kind of divination, ra«rpo/javr€lttJ, 
itt which ' they fancied- that dflsmiona spoke from Xh€ 
belly or the breast of men. The diviners of this l^ind 
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had the names of 'Eyyatrrplfivdoi, erepyoftdyreity thpv 

irXciCy And TvdufP€C» 



CHAP. XVI. 

PRESAGES, OMINOUS WORDS AVD THINGS. 

There were different kinds of presages. 

1 . Those taken from the person himself, whose good 
or bad fortune they were supposed to portend. They 
were naX/ioc, paipitations of the heart, eye^ or any 
muscle — B<$/ti/3oc9 a ringing in the earSj which .m the 
right ear was a lucky omen — Urapfioly sneezings* These 
latter were very superstitiously observed, and were held 
sacred. If any one sneezed at a certain time, or on 
a particular side, it was sufficient to persuade him to 
undertake, or to discourage him from doing any 
business. 

2. Those taken from external objects. An uncom^ 
mon splendour, for instance, seen any where — an un* 
foreseen accident— injuries befalling the temples and 
ftltars — monstrous births — were so many presages from 
which future events were inferred. So also were the 
*Eiy6^ui avfifioXay omens which offered themsdves on the 

*road. These were the meeting an eunuch — a negro — a 
bitch with whelps — ^a snake lying in the way — a haie 
crossing their path-^and a weasel crossing the road was 
enough to adjourn a public assembly for the day. All 
these were Bwdynfrai ^vtrotwyurraf and airorp^frcua 
didfiaraf unlucky and hateful sights. 
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Another sort of external omens were those which 
happened at home. Of this kind were a black dog 
entering the house — a mouse eating through a bag of 
salt or meal — the appearance of a snake or weasel on 
the house — putting on one*s clothes wrong, /kc. 

3. Those taken from ominous words, which, whether 
of good or evil tendency, were denominated ''Orrac, 
KXi^dvec, or ^^/lac, diro rov ^vcu, because they pro- 
ceed from the Tnouth. Words that boded ill were called 
Kaira^ orrac, or Avafrffdai ; he who used theni was said 
BkatTf^rffulv, i^^iyyetr^ai (iXaoi^rffday. Such words the 
Greeks were careful to avoid ; so that instead of Aur* 
fnarnpiovf a prison^ they frequently used Oiiciy/ia, a 
house ; MeXc instead of o{oc» ^c. 

The manner of averting an omen was either to threw 
a stone at the thing, or, if it were an animal, to kill it. 
At sight of a madman or epileptic person they Spit 
three times into their bosoms^ m defiance of the omen ; 
as spitting was a sign of great contempt and aversion. 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE GRECIAN FESTIVALS. 

The Greeks had scarcely any public festivals that 
weire not religious. They were celebrated in honour of 
some god or hero ; above all in honour of the tutelary 
deities of the place. Thus, many things, which we 
are accustomed to regard as objects of amusement, 
received a much more elevated character. They became 
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duties enjoined bj celig^ion^ which oould not be neg- 
ated without iiy ttry to .the honour and reputation, and 
even to the weifape of the city. By any oversight of 
this kind, it was believed, that the gods would have 
been incensed ; and the accid^ital eyUs^ which might 
have Ddlen on Ate city, wotdd infallikly have been 
teg^ardfedias. punishments inflicted by the gpds< 

The Gbeciaa temples liad, for the most part fposses^' 
sions o£ their. owfL, which, served to defray the expenses 
incurred in hoaonr of the ;gad. These ^possessions 
eonsiiled paxtly in votive presents, which had been cqa* 
secsated <€9peeiaUy where the diisinities of health and 
prophi^ wete-adored) by the hopes, or the gratitude, 
of the suppliant for advice and ooilnsd. U is knowa 
thatina^vieffidkntanoss, especially in* thatrof.th^. temple 
of< Delphi,, 'tieasurefr; werer accupanlaied, of. ny^e vabie 
probably^ thantt^ose of lioretto^ocof an^r oihecsbfine 
in Europe. Thesey together with the laodsi usvnlly aa-? 
]iM«d ti» a'teokpte 4)n its;enBQtion,.weresu£Sci^ntjfor the 
support of the temple, the priests, and the various per- 
sons employed in the service of the temples, and perhaps 
too for the daily sacrifices ; yet the incense and other 
expenses, and the celebration of the festivals, with all 
the costs connected 'With them^ still continued a burthen 
dn the public. 

Many circnmstances combmedtoiieiider the.expenses 
of the festivals very heavy. Hj^e Gre€^ w!ere:prQmpfeed 
to a lavish eYpenditure on them, not solely by jregaid 
for the honotur of their stat^; but .jealopsy>iand>eByy of 
tb^ other cities had. also their, tnflaenoe. Still more 
maybe attributed to the'enMriatton^and itaiiity. of. those 
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who were appointed to manage the money devoted to 
this purpose ; since one desired to surpass another, this 
being the most reputable method of displaying wealth. 
. Most indeed of the festivals were celebrated at the 
public charge ; yet in order to relieve the treasury, it 
was customary not only for public-spirited individuals 
voluntarily to bear the expense, but when any citizen 
had, by his wealth, become dangerous to the state, he 
was compelled to undertake this costly honour. . 

Although public shows were not, as far as we know, 
so indispensable for gaining the favour of the people in 
Greece as in Rome ; still political ends often, perhaps, 
exercised a copsiderable influence on particular indivi- 
duals. The probable reason for this difference between 
the twQ states may be, that what in Rome was origi- 
nally voluntary, had ever been considered in Greece as 
one of the duties of a citizen, and therefore not deserv- 
ing the peculiar thaiiks of his fellow-citizens. 
. In early times there were but few festivals, and those 
chiefly rural, celebrated after the harvest and the vin- 
tage ; but afterwards their number increased with that 
of the gods, and particularly among the Athenians, 
who worshipped more deities than any other people of 
Greece. 

Gaiety, mirth, and pleasure were characteristics of 
these festivals, of which the following are the principal. 

W^btvta, in honour of Venus, and in memory of her 
beloved Adonis. They lasted two days : the first day 
was celebrated with mourning and lamentation, called 
WdioyicifffioCf or 'A^ftma ; hence 'A^uyta ayuv signifies 
to weep Jar Adonis : the second, with joy and merri? 

K 
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mentf to ooraoieniorafe the gntnt of Proserpiae, through 
whbse favour Adom was restored to life, and to his 
mistress, Venus, one half of every year. 

. 'Avd'cflT^pca, an Athenian festival; observed in honour 
of Bacchus, for .three days, on the eleventh, twelfth^ 
and thirteenth day» of the month 'Ayd&mfpiifv, Novetn^ 
her, and so called from the garlands of ilowers, with 
which boys of three years of age, were adorned at this 
festival. The first day was haroed Ui^otyia (from 
iridoc and o(y(d), becatise they then tapped theif' barrels. 
The second, Xdeg, from the measure xoa* of about three 
pints. The third, Xvrpoi, from xvrpa, a pot, that was 
brought forth ftdl of all kinds of seeds, whicli secfds, 
since they were deemed sacred to Merourius, x^vtot 
(the iitfemal)^ they therefore abstained from. The 
slaves were allowed a degree of license during this 
festival. 

'Awarovptay an Athenian festival in honour of Bac* 
chiis. The word is derived from &vdrriy deceit, -^ be- 
cause it was first instituted in memory of a stratagem, 
by which Melanthtus, the Athenian king, overcame 
Xanthus, king of Boeotia. In memory of this success, 
Jupiter was sumamed 'Airar^voip, the deceiver. It com- 
menced on the twenty-second of the month Uvave- 
'}htioit, October, and continued three days. The first 
day was called Aofnrda (from 3^piroc, a supper), on ac- 
count of the feasts on that day. Tlie second ^Avd^ymzy 
frotn . the sacrifices in honour of Jupiter, ^parpioc, pr 
the protector of tribes, and of Minerva; and it was so 
ddled from ^yo^ and tpvtivt to turn upwards, it being, 
eustomary in these sacrifices to turn the head of the 
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victim op towards heaven. The third day was called 
Kovp€&Ttg, from Kovpa, shaving, because on that day the 
youths were shaven, and their hair dedicated to some 
deity, before they were presented to be registered* 

horiSp6fua was an Athenian festival, and received its 

M9xae dvo rov fiori^fuU^yfpbm coming to helpi he* 

x:ause it was instituted in memory' of Ion, the $on of 

Xu&us, wha assisted the Atlienians, when invaded by 

£umblpu8» •'■.':' • " 

Bpavpwyia was a festival in honour of Dia.na, named 
from a town in Attica, in which was the famous statue 
of this goddess, brought by Iphigenia from Scythia 
Taurica ; and it was celebrated once in five year6. Its 
object was to consecrate to Diana th^ yoolig girls, 
clothed in yellow robes. They were generally about ten 
years oM, and therefore^ io consecrate them was called 
AtKareMv; also dpKfiviiv, from ^jpicroc, A bear, because 
one of the number waboiice killed by this animal. ' 

Aa^viT^pea, Was H hoveniiiij festival, celebrated by 
the Boeotians in honour of Apollo. An olive-bi-dnch 
was carried in procession, adorned with flowers and 
wreaths of laurel, upon the top of which was fixed a 
globe of brass, as an emblem of the sun, of Apollo. 
Attached to this were other smaller globes, to represent 
the stars ; and in the centre was a globe, of smaller 
^ize than the one at the top, to represent the moon. 

Atoyifffid were solemnities in honour of Ai6pvffog, 
Bacchus. They were also called by the general name 
cfOpytUy and were celebriated at Athens with parti- 
cular solemnity. In this festival they carried a vase 
full of wine, adorned with vine-branches; next followed 
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a goat ; next a basket of .figs, and after all, the ^aXXof . 
These were long poles, at the end of which were affixed 
indecent figures. • Sometimes, the worshippers, in thenr 
garments and actions imitated the poetical fictions 
respecting Bacchus. They put on fawn-skins ; mttres 
encircled with ivy and vine ; carried the thyrsi, drums, 
flutes and symbols. Some imitated Silenus^ Pan, and 
the Satyrs; others, mounted on asses, strayed over hills, 
and through deserts, leaping and howling EvoT ^l^oiy 

Of the Aiayvffta there were two kinds: — 1. The 
Aioyvcna fteyaXn, the greater; called also Ta icar aorv, 
were celebrated in the city^ in the Spring. By way of 
eminence they were also called simply, Aiovveria. 2. 
AtDvvaia fuKpht the lesser, also tern^d Ta kot dypovQ,, 
were celebrated in the country, in Autumn ; and were 
considered as prepsiratory festiv^ils to the greater. 

'EKarn<Tta, a festival in honour of Hecate, a goddess 
whom the Athenians particularly venerated. Every 
new moon there was a public supper served up for her 
in a place where three ways met, because this goddess 
was su{^sed to have a triple nature, being called 
*EKdrjf, Hecate, in the infernal regions; ^eXrirt}, the 
Moon, in heaven ; and "Apre/icc, Diana, on earth. 

'EXtvtrlvia, the feasts of Eleusis, were the most 
solemn and celebrated festivals in all Greece; cele- 
brated by the Athenians every fifth year at Eleusis, a 
borough-town in Attica. Cicero calls them, eminently, 
Mwrrnpia, The Mysteries. They are also termed 
TcX«m/. 

They )yere divided into Ta fuydka, the great, ia 
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honour of Ceres, and celebrated in the month Boif^po- 
fuifttf August; and Ta fux^, the lener^ in honour of 
Proserpine the daughter of Ceres, and celebrated in the 
month 'Avdevnipcttfi', November. 

The littliB f^tival was preparatory to the great. 
They who were initiated into the iesser, were called 
Mvffrm; they who were admitted into the great/ Bipofik 
and 'Eirom-oiy- inspectors. No persons were admitted 
into these, until a y^ar after their purification in the 
formerw 

The person appointed to initiate the candidates into 
the mysteries had the title of Mvtrrayiiiyocy and of *I^po- 
fi^vnfCv a revealer of- holy things. The initiation was 
performed at nig&t, and had its peculiar cefemcNiies. 

The Hieraphantes, sapposed to be a type of the 
Creator, was dressed in'a> superb robe, with a diadem 
upon his head. H)s had three aifsistants, A7&>vx^» ^ 
torch-bearer^ h type of the sun: K%v$, a herald, a 
type of Mercury : and'O M fimfifylhe minister at the 
€ltor, a type of the'moom 

Some of the magistrates likewise assisted at these 
eerem<Hiies ; of this number waa one of the archohs, 
called BxiffiXxvff, and four depuliefl, called '£rfficXiira2, 
whose b)isiQe83 it was to see that orddr was presenred. 
The dres9 in wbi<& One had been initiated w^ dbemed 
sacred* ' 

These feasts lasted nine days, from the fifteepth to 
the twenty-tbind of the mon^ "^onipofuiiri . A^g^i. 
During that time it wM untawfnl. to aeiae criminals, or 
to iCommeii^e any ^sjiit. . He who md gnilty of diese 
p^r^ptioes F^ fined IQOO irachmB, ibonit HSiiSs, lOd. 

k2 
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If any woman rode in a chariot at these festivals^ 
she was fined 6000 drachms, or a talent, equal lo 
£193. 15*. 

On the night of the iiflh day (in memory of Cere»» 
who sought by night after Proserpine, with torches), 
they ran about with torches in their handsw They also 
^dedicated torches to Ceres ; and each strove to present 
the largest. Hence the phrase Mcy^on^v B^ia &rrrfve, 
he presented the greatest, or raised the highest torch. 
Persons of both sexes, and of all ages, were initiated into 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, which, as well as all the mys- 
terieti of the Greeks, were introduced from abroad. 
Ceres had long wandered over the earth before she Mras 
received at Eieusis, and erected there her sanctuary. 

The initiated were supposed to live in a state of greater 
happiness and security than other men, since they were 
under the peculiar protection of the goddess. After 
de^th too, they were .believed to enjoy greater felicity 
than the rest. Hence to neglect initiation was re- 
garded a serious crime, and formed one of the count» 
against Socrates on his trial. 

The symbolical nature of these mysteries, and the 
doctrines inculcated by them have been explained. 
Chap. I. It only remains to add that whoever di- 
vulged any part of them was regarded as sacrilegious, 
and certain to incur the wrath of heaven. 

Qt€iTfUH^6pia, feasts in honour of Ceres, sumamed 
Gco/io^dpoc) ii^ law^iverf and firsti introduced, Hero- 
dotus says,! by Danaus, who brought them from Egypt to 
Peloponnesus. ; lUiey were celebrated with great pomp 
at Athens, by- fr^e-bom women, dressed in white, as* 
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sisited 1}y a priest, called Srf^vo^dpoc, from his wear- 
ing a crown. Some days before they entered upon the 
ceremonies, they were obliged to live in extreme <!on- 
tinence. They strewed their beds with *■ ctgnus castua, 
and other herbs, supposed to conduce to chastity* On 
the eleventh of the month Tivave^l/uitVi October , the 
women walked in procession towards Eleusis, carrying 
on their heads the books in which the laws were Writ- 
ten. From this ceremony, that day was called "Av/o^, 
the ascent. On the fourteenth the solemnity began, 
and lasted till the seventeenth. The ^ixteciath was 
called Ni}<rr£ca, a fasty for on that day they fasted, 
sitting on the ground, in token of humiliation. 

'Op^ejcal rcXcffraJ, were mysteries, or certain rites of 
initiation, which Orpheus introduced into Greece. 
Those who instructed in them, and presided at the 
initiation^, were called ^Opt^eiareXearai. 

*0aX(H^6piay or festival of branches , was so called, 
because in that festival they carried branches, to which 
bunches of grapes were hung, named otrxpi. 

Uaya^rivaia, was an Athenian festival in honour of 
Minerva, the protectress of Athens. They were at first 
called 'Ad?7va<a ; but Theseus, who revived them, called 
them Uava^iivaia* 

There were two solemnities of this name ; one called 
MeydXa, the greats which was celebrated every five 



* This plant was called agnus, from the down upon its surface 
resembling that of the lamb. It is now called vitex: the seeds 
have a fragrant smell, and an acrid taste^ and were thought to 
possess an antiphrodisiac virtue. 
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years; the other, Mucpa, the less^ celebrated every 
year. 

In the lesser Panathente^ were three games, horse- 
racing, wrestling, and music, to which was added -a 
contest of the poets, in four plays; termed^ from' their 
number, ' rcrpoXoy/a. These games wete managed by 
ten presidents, chosen from the ten tribes. The horse- 
Tacing wAs by night, with torches; The victor was re- 
•warded with a vessel of oil, and' a crown of olives which 
grew in the academy, called Mop/dc. ^ 

In the gteater Panathencea most of the same rites 
and contests were observed, but with far greater pomp. 
Minerva's sacred garment, called n^irXoc, was carried 
in processioh, oh which were represented^ in etftbroidery, 
the giants, the heroes, and men famous for their courage. 
Hencfe men of courage were called^ A Jiot WxXou, worthy 
of being pour tray ed on the garment of Mifierva, 

nt/avn/zca, ah Athenian fifestwal, so cAll^ &xo rpv 
€)^£cv ir6ava, from ' boiling pulse, which was usual on 
that day. - • 



PART V, 

EXERCISES, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS OF 

THE GREEKS. 



CHAP. I. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE PUBLIC 
GAMES OF GREECE. 

Among the numerous festivals which the Greeks 
Avere accustomed to celebrate, there were some which, 
from causes that ,are no longer well known, soon be- 
came entirely national. At these foreigners could be 
spectators ; but the Greeks alone were permitted to 
contend for the prizes. This right belonged to the in- 
habitants of the farthest colony, as well as of the mother 
country, and was esteemed inalienable and invaluable. 
Even princes were proud of the privilege, for which the 
Persian king himself would have sued in vain, of send- 
ing their chariots to the races of Olympia. 

The celebrity which these games possessed did not 
take place at once ;. and it would be erroneous to refer 
the accounts given us of the Olympic games in the 
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fTourishing penodg of Greece, to its earlier ages. In- 
deed from the accurate registers kept by the judges, 
we learn most distinctly that these games gained their 
importance and character by degrees. They have not 
forgotten to mention at what periods the different kinds 
of contests (for at first there were no races) were per- 
mitted and adopted* 

The accounts which we read of the splendour of 
these games, especially of the Olympic, where the 
Greek nation appeared in all its glory, giye a high idea 
of them. And yet it was public opinion, not the in- 
trinsic worth of the prize, which gave its real value to 
the crown of victory. The glory of being conqueror in 
these games was the highest known by the Grecian ; 
and it conferred honour, not only on him who won the 
palm, but on his family and on his native city. He 
was not honoured in Olympia alone; his victory was 
the victory of his native place, where he was solemnly 
received, and new festivals were instituted on his ac- 
count. Added to which, he had afterwards a right of 
living at the public charge in the Pfytaheum. A vie- 
tory at Olympia, says Cicero, with truth (Que^st. Tusc. 
iv. 17.), rendered the victor no less illustrious, than his 
consulship did the Roman Consul. 

In all their institutions, when they are considered in 

■ p- 

the light in which the Greeks regarded them, we shall 
generally find proofs of the noble disposition of that 
people. These may be particularly observed in their 
public games, where every thing in itself dazzling, or 
beautiful, or glorious, as^ — bbdily strength and skill in 
boxing, in wrestling, and in running— ^the splendour of 
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opulence, disfdayed in the equipages for the chariot 
rpces — excelleoce m poetry, and in odier intellectual 
prodttctio&s, was rewarded with its prize. But the 
degree of importance, however^ assigned to the pro- 
ductions of mind, .was not eyety where the same. 
'Musical contests, in which the Greeks iinited poetry, 
song, and music, were common in the laiger games, as 
well as in those hairdly kiss splendid. ones, which were 
instituted in. th6 several cities* Nevertheless,, there 
was a difference in th^r relative importance. At Olym- 
pia, though they were not entirely excluded, they were 
yet less esseMial ; while in the Pythian gam^s, they 
formed from th^ir earliest origin the primary object. 
They held the same rank in several festivals of the 
smaller cities; at the Panathensea at Athens, at Delos 
Epidaurus, Ephesus, and other places. But even where 
no actual competition took place, every one who felt 
himself possessed of sufficient talents, was permitted 
to come forward with the productions of art. The 
rhapsodist, and the performer on the flute ; the lyric 
poet, the historian, and the orttbor, had each his^tace.. 
The odes^ of Pindar were chaunted tnjfaoilouv «if the 
victoi^^ i^ot in' emulation of others ; ^nd Herodotus bad 
no rival Whm he read his history at Oljyinpia. These 
assemblies weve large enough to afford. soom for the 
reception of ev eiry tMng which was glorious and . beau- 
tiful ; and it was especially at Olympa and -Deljphiy 
dtat the obsc^i^er'Of Ihe Qreciaii character could justly 
break forth ifn exclamations of admiring astonishment. 
The tournanaeiits of the middle age were sbmethibg 
similar to these games ; or rather might 'have become 
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something simiJar, if the circutnstances of society had. 
not prevented their development. But as in the tour- 
naments a distinct line of division was drawn between 
the higher and lower orders, they because interesting 
to but one class. Birth decided who could take a part 
in them, and who should be excluded. There was 
nothing of this among the Greeks. The lowest of the 
people could join at Olympia in the contest for the 
branch of the sacred olive tree, as well as Alcibiades, 
or even the ruler of Syracuse, with all the splendour of 
his equipage. 

Before we give a particular account of the principal 
public games in detail, we shall proceed to describe the 
chief exercises used in them. 



CHAP. II. 



GYMNASTICS. — RUNNING. 



• There were five principal exercises practised in the 
Grecian Games: viz. Apo/ioc, running; A/owoc* the 
discus or quoit ; "AX/Lia, leaping ; Ilvy/i]^, boxing; UctXir, 
wrestling. These five exercises were called by the 
general name, Uivra^XoVy the Jive games. But some 
antiquarians put the contest of the javelin^ 'Pl^ag, or 
*Aic6vTioVf in the place of boxing. 

Apo/wcy rtmmn^,. was in high esteem with the GreeJ^s, 
and hence the epithet given by Homer to Achilles, of 
iroBae wicuc, swift of foot. It was performed in a space 
of ground called Srudcoi^, the stadium, and sometimes 
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AtrXoc*. its length was one hundred and twenty-five 
paces. . . 

There were four kinds of races: — I. Sra^iov, one 
hundred and twenty-five paces. 2. AiavXoc, the space 
of two stadia, the course heing twice run over. 3. A6^ 
\iX0Ct the space of seven stadia. 4. 'OTrX/riyc, when 
the contenders ran armed. From these races are de- 
rived the names given to the runners — 2ra^(odpo/io(, 
they who ran once over the ground; AiavXo^pofiof, they 
who ran twice over it ; AoXixo^pofwit they who ran 
over it six or seven times; *Oir\iToSp6fioi, they who 
ran over it in armour. 

The stadium had two boundaries ; the first, where 
the course began, called **'A^£<ric, /3aXj3ic, and ^ypdfi- 
/i^, starting places; the second, where it terminated, 
called TiXoQy ripfia, ypafifir^, and 6.Kpa ypa/i/ii), and 
aicoiroQ, the end^ goal, limits ultimate mark. 

Many competitors ran at once on the stadium. He 
who endeavoured to come up with his rival, was said 
^ib}Ktiv ; he who came up with him, KaTa\afi(idveiv. 

He who first reached the goal received a prize, called 
A^Xov, and Bpa/3£cor, which was adjudged and decreed 
by the presidents of the games, called Bpaj3ei;rae. 

These prizes were crowns of very little value ; as of 
olive, pine, parsley, &c. 

They who were left behind in the race, and received 
no prize, were said 'Ytrrepelv, 'YoreptUr^ai, KaraXct- 



* From A^l^fiai, I dismiss, loose, or discharge, 
^ rpafifiij, a line, from ypd^, J writ9, or mark, 

h 
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Kone-races. were perfoimed by single hones^ calkd 
KiXnrec ; and also by two horses, upon one of which 
they rode, and leaped upon the other at the goal. 
These men were called ^Ayafidrau Races were per- 
formed by chariots, drawn by one, two, thtee, fonr or 
more horses ; hence the words Avcjpocy ri^piintoiy &c. 
At first the horses were placed in one front, and joined 
in pairs. Afterwards they coupled the two middle 
horses, which for that reason were called Zvyioi, and 
guided by reins the others, termed Seipo^dpoc, irapa- 
9£ipoi, rrapdopoiy &c. that is, led horses^ or horses in 
harness, but not fastened immediately to the yoke. 

Chariots drawn by mules were called 'An-^vcu. The 
skill of the charioteer consisted in aToidipg the Nvff<rat, 
goals; if he did not, he overturned his chariot, which 
was considered di^aceful. 



CHAP. III. 



THE DISCUS OR QUOIT. 



AcVicoc, the quoit f sometimes called 2ioXo£, was a sort 
of round plate, three or four inches thick, heavy, and 
tnade of stone, brass^ or iron : and seems to have been 
derived 'Axo rod ^iffxety, for BCkeiv, to casl^ because 
it was launched into the air. 

The disk was launched by the help of a thong, or 
leather-string, called KdK£tSioyi which was put through 
a hole in the middle. He who launched it, brought 
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his hand to his breast, then carried it back, and threw 
the quoit into the air with a circular motion. 

To throw the disk was called A/oncoic yvfivaietrS^ai — 
Epl^eiv vepl BiiTKov — htrKeveiv^SlffKovc plTtreiy — BIitkovc 
(iaXKeiv — ^itncofiokeiv — whence comes the word Ai^ico- 
fioKoc, the name given to the combatant. 

The victor was he who threw the disk farthest. 

This healthful exercise is said to have been invented 
by the Lacedaemonians. 



CHAP. IV. 

LEAPING. 

"AX/xa, leaping, from the verb^'AXXeer^at, was some- 
times performed with the hands empty ; and sometimes 
with weights of lead or stone, called 'AXr^pec ; which 
were carried in their hands, or on their heads and 
shoulders. 

The place from which they leaped was called Bar^p : 
that to which they leaped, Ta etrKafjtjiiva, from ^icaTrrii;, 
to dig, because it was marked by digging up the 
earth : whence arose the proverb, UriZq.v vwep to. itrKafi' 
fiiva, to leap beyond the bounds, which was applied to 
an extravagant man. 

The space of ground to be leaped over, or the rule 
to be observed in leaping, was termed Kavwv. Hence 
our English word, canon, an ecclesiastical law. 



J 



CHAP. V. 

BOXIKO. 

Uvy fjLtif or Uvyfiucn, was the exercise of boxing. 
The combatant was called UvKTffCf or irvy fidxog ; 
whence were formed, Uvicrtvtiy, and irvrraX/^etv. The 
root of all these words is the adverb Ilv^, to fight with 
one* s fists. 

At first the combatants used only their fists ; after- 
wards they used the cestus. This was a thong of the 
hide of an ox newly killed, which was filled with a mass 
of lead, brass, or iron ; and which was tied around 
the arm. It was called 'I/iac, or 'I/Liac (^6twQy because 
it was of the hide of an ox. 

The great art in this contest, was for the combatant 
to elude the blows of his adversary, by stooping dex- 
terously, and to avoid striking himself with his own 
cestus. 

The aim of the combatants was to strike and dis- 
figure the faces of their adversaries : whence bruises 
on the face, occasioned by blows, were called 'Yirorxia. 

He who yielded the victory to his antagonist, ac- 
knowledged his defeat by letting his weary arms fall, or 
by sinking to the ground. 

CHAP. VI. 

WRESTLI K G. 

IlaXi}, wrestling, was the most ancient of the exer- 
cises, ^nd wa% performed in the Xj^flM, qt covered 
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portico ; where two naked wrestlers, anointed with oil 
and rubbed over with dust, endeavoured to throw 
each other to the groupd. The word is probably de- 
rived from ndXXccv, to move ; for the wrestler was in 
continual raoticHi. 

At first, the combatants contended only with their 
natural strength: but Theseus improved this exercise 
into an art. 

' The phrases, GX//3e(v, Kariytiv^ KarafiaXkeiv, avvi\tivj 
pv^ai, were applied to this contest. 

He who brought his antagonist thrice to the ground, 
was the victor. Hence Tpiet{ac and '*Aworptd^ai signify 
to conquer ; 'O Tpo/^ac, or 'An-orpccifaC) ^i^d Tpcaicriyp, 
the conqueror ; and ^Afirorpiay^piu^ to he conquered. 

There were two kinds of wrestUng; 'Op^/a roXi;, 
or 'OpdoToXi;, in wluch the combatants were erect, and* 
wrestled on their feet : and 'Ai^ajcXivosraXi}, in which 
they voluntairiiy threw themselves down, and con- 
tended rolling on the' ground ; whence the combatants 
were sometimes called ^vkKiotikoL 

The conquered acknowledged his defeat with his 
voice, or by holding up his finger ; whence AaicrvXov 
avardvaa^oi signifies, to yield the victory ; and Aipe 
^am-vXov, confess you are conquered. 

The TLaykpanov oomprified both boxing and wrest- 
ling : from ^ac, and icpareiy, to ctmquei' in any way. 
This exercise was sometimes called UafiiMxwy, and the 
combatants UofjifAd^oi, 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE GRECIAN GAMES. — THE OLYMPIC. 

The Games of the Greeks were called 'Ayoii^cc* As 
to their origin, Homer makes no mention of them, 
which he would hardly have neglected to do if they 
had existed or been famous in his day. Yet their foun- 
dation was laid in so remote a period of antiquity, that 
it is attributed to gods and heroes ; and uncertain as 
are these traditions, it is remarkable that a different 
origin is attributed to each of them. 

There were four public and solemn games in Greece, 
consecrated by religion, and on that account called 
'Aywvec cepoi, the ; Sacred Games* They were^ the 
Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian 
games, which only differed from each other by the 
places in which they were celebrated. 

The Olympic games were celebrated in honour of 
Olympian Jupiter, at Olympia, a city of Elis, in the 
western part of the Peloponnesus. From this city they 
took their name. 

Their institution is attributed to Hercules, one of 
the * Idai Dactylic and they were celebrated every, four 



* These were fire brothers who emigrated from mount Ida, in 
Crete, to Greece. As to the etymology of Dactyli, there are 
▼»rioa8 opinions. It is probably from AaKTvKoi, fingers, as the 
number of the brothers equalled the number of fingers on the 
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years, or rather on the first new moon after the summer 
solstice, in the fifth year ; and lasted five days, begin- 
ning on the eleventh, and ending on the fifteenth of 
the month. 

The care and management of these games be- 
longed sometimes to the Piseeans ; but commonly to 
the Eleans. 

, There were public officers appointed to conduct the 
games, and to seize those who should disturb the cele- 
bration of them. They were called 'AXvrai by the 
Eleans, among whom they exercised the same function 
with that of the *Pa/3^vxoi, lictors, in the other states 
of Greece : the chief of these was called 'AXvrd^riQ. 

At first, women were not allowed to be presient at 
these games ; but afterwards they even contended for 
prizes, and history mentions some who were victorious. 

They who wished to contend in these games, were 
obliged to attend at the public gymnasium at Elis ten 
months before their commencement, and there prepare 
themselves by constant exercise. The nine first months 
were spent in easy exercises; but during the tenth they 
went through all that were practised at the games. 

Neither any criminal nor any of his relations were 
fallowed to contend in these games. 

The matches were determined by lot in this manner. 
Into a silver vase, called Ka\7rc£, were put small balls, 
with letters inscribed upon them, the same letter be- 



hand. We can readily conceive that, in early ages, when the 
science of numbers was in its infancy, such methods of enumera- 
tion would he adopted. 
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kMigmg to each pair. They who drew the same letter 
contended together. If the number of Qombatants 
was uneren, he who drew the odd ball conteodec) at 
last, with the conqueror; and was, for that reason, 
c^led "E^e^poc. 

The Greeks made a distinction between *Aywyig 
yvfiviKolf and fwvffucoL The former related to the ex* 
ercise of the body ; the latter to the works of genius, 
that is, to poetry, literature, and music. Contests in 
which, as has been already observed, entered into the 
composition of these games. 

The prize of the victor in each of these combats 
was a wreath of wild olive, termed KSrtyoc. The 
reward was of small value, that the competitors might 
be stimulated by the hope of glory, rather than by that 
of gaih. 

These solemn games drew together all Greece, and 
even foreign nations. Hence they were called Ilaw;- 
yupif. 



CHAP. VIII. 

THE PYTHIAK OAJfES. 

The Pythian games w^re celebrated in honour of 
Pythian Apollo, at Ddphi. Apollo is said to have 
instituted these games after he had overcome the ser- 
pent Python. 

At first they were celebrated every nine years : hence 
the period was denominated ^Eyvaerffpl^ ; but after- 
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wards they were observed every fifth year, which period 
was called neiTaert|pcc> from rriptiry to observe, and 
€To^, a year. 

The combats at the Pythian, were the same with 
those at the Olympic games ; but intellectual competi- 
tion, and more especially trials of skill in music and 
poetry, constituted their chief feature. The songs 
were usually sung to the harp, and thence termed 

A peculiar song was played during these games, 
accompanied by a dance, and termed Uv^iKog v6ftoQy 
the Pythian measure, in memory of Apollo*s victory 
over the serpent. It consisted of five parts:— 1. *Av- 
oicpovoricy the preparation to battle, 2. "E/iireipa, the 
first essay towards it. 3. KaraiceXcv^/ioc, the action 
itself. 4. "lafifioi icai Adm-vXoc, the Iambic and Dac- 
tylic measures, which were insulting sarcasms over the 
vanquished Python. 5. ^vptyfWQ, the hiss of the 
dying serpent. 

Some describe this ceremony as follows: — 1. Uupa, 
the preparation, 2. KaraKeXevirfjibg, the challenge, 
3. 'Ia/ij3iicoc, the fight, 4. UnrovhloQ, the celebration of 
the victory (from tnrivhiv, to offer a libation), 5. Ka- 
raxoptvirig, the dancing of Apollo after the victory. 

After these games had been established some time, 
the Amphictyons added flutes, {AhX^ilai, songs on the 
flute,) to the contest of the lyre ; but as they were 
deemed more proper for funereal songs, they soon fell 
into disuse. 

The prizes at these games, when they consisted of 
money, or of any thing of value, were termed 'Aywvfc 
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iftyvpirai. When they were simply a wreath of laurel 
(the most common reward), or an apple dedicated to 
Apollo, they were denominated 'AyHyeQ ^re^aviVac, 
^vXX/vaty &c. 

These games were celebrated on the sixth of the 
Pelphic month Bv^ioc, which corresponds to the Gapyi}* 
\iiify, April, of the Athenians. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE If^EMEAN GAMES. 

The Nemean games took their name from Nemea, a 
city and sacred wood of Argolis, in the eastern part of 
Peloponnesus. They were celebrated every three years, 
on the twelfth of the Corinthian month Udyefwg, the 
Bori^pofLiiijVf August, of the Athenians. 

The exercises were chariot-races, and the several 
parts of the UivTa^Xov. The presidents were chosen 
from Corinth, Argos, and Cleonee, and wore mourning, 
since at these games funeral honours were paid to 
Opheltes, called also, Archemorus : hence they were 
termed 'Aywvec c^rira^ioi. Hercules is said to have in- 
stituted them after his victory over the Nemean lion. 

The victors were, at first, crowned with a wreath of 
olive; afterwards of parsley, a herb used at fune- 
rals, and fabled to have sprung from the blood of 
Archemorus, 
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THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 

The Isthmian games derived their name from the 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corin- 
thian Isthmus, the neck of land that joins the Pelopon- 
nesus with the continent, and they were held near the 
temple of Isthmian Neptune, which stood in a thick 
forest of pine. 

They were at first instituted in honour of Palaemon 
or Melicertes : but the celebration of them was omitted 
for some time. They were renewed and improved by 
Theseus, and dedicated to Neptune. 

The Eleans, in consequence of a prophecy or dread- 
ful imprecation pronounced against them, were never 
present at these games, which, as well as the Pythian, 
were TpurripiKoi, triennial ; and the contests were of 
every kind, as at the other sacred games. 

The prize was, at first, a crown of pine ; afterwards, 
of parsley ; at length the crown of pine was resumed. 
The presidents were at first Corinthians ; afterwards, 
the inhabitants of Sicyon. 

These games were held in great veneration from 
their antiquity, and from the deity to whom they were 
consecrated. 



CHAP. XI. 

DRAMATIC CONTESTS — THE THEATRE — AUDIENCE — 

ACTORS — CHORUS, &C. 

Among the Greeks, the Drama was aa affair of reli- 
gion, and therefore an essential part of the festivals ; 
and these being considered the business of the state, 
and regarded as necessaries, not luxuries, hence a 
Grecian state could not exist without festivals, nor fes- 
tivals without choruses and plays. 

The theatres were built and decorated at the public 
expense ; and there is no instance of their having been 
erected by private persons, as was usual at Rome. 

The representation of plays was one of the civil 
burthens (X£irovpy/ai), which the opulent were obliged 
to bear in rotation, or which they voluntarily under- 
took ; but although the state threw these expenses in 
part upon private persons, they were not the less a 
public concern, as they were considered a contribution 
due to the state. 

In accordance with the origin of the Drama, its con- 
tests were confined to the Dionysia, or festivals of 
Bacchus, the patron deity of scenic entertainments. 
These festivals were three in number, and took place in 
the spring months of the Attic year. 

Ta Kar dypovct or the rural Dianysia^ were held in 
all the country towns and villages throughout Attica, in 
UoiTEiBeitr, the sixth Athenian month, corresponding to 
the latter part of December and the beginning of 
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January* Aristophanes has left us a picture of this 
.festival in the Acharjiiang. 
. It was. at the second IHanysia, to, Ai^am, or ra iv 
Atf(vatc» 80 termed from A^ftyat, a part of tlie city near 
the Acropolis, in which was situated the A^vcuov, an 
enclosure dedicated to Bacchus, thajt the Comic con- 
tests were more particularly, though not exclusively 
held : as not unfrequently the rival comedians exhibited 
their new pieces during the great Dionysi^, 

Td iv &aT£if rd jcar' ^^rv, rd dtrriKa, or rd fieydXa 
Atovveia, At the time of this festival there was always 
a great concourse of strangers in Athens : deputations 
bringing the tribute from the several dependent states, 
visitants from the cities in alliance, and foreigners from 
all parts of the civilized world : for these Aiovvoria were 
the dramatic Olympia of Greece. It was then that 
the new tragedies were brought out, and the great 
annual contest took placed 

We may estimate the importance attached to these 
scenic exhibitions, from the care manifested in provid- 
ing by public enactment for their due regulation and 
support. They were placed under the immediate super- 
intendence of the first magistrates in the state : the re- 
presentations at the great Dianysia under that of the 
chief archbn, those at tlie Lencea under that of him 
called the king-archon. To this presiding archon the 
candidates presented their pieces. He selected the 
most deserving Gompositions, and assigned to every 
poet, thus deemed worthy of admission to the contest, 
three actors by lot, together with .a chorus. The etc- 
fuhfral of each tribe etdected one of their body to bear 
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the cost and; superintend tlie training of a chorus. 
This individual was termed Xofniyo^t his office Xopifyld, 
Whilst some of the Choragi ' premded the tragic and 
comic choruses at the two Dionysia, the others fur- 
nished the remaining choruses—the Xo(>6g Mpti^i^, the 
Xopoc iraliwyy &c. 

We have fortunately a particular statement of the 
several choragic expenses left us by Lysias, in one of his 
minor orations. 'ATroXoy. Ao/po^. vol. i. p. 395. The 
dates referred to in this passage extend from B.C. 4 10 
to B. C. 402 ; and consequently include the latter years 
of Sophocles and Euripides, with the prime of Aristo- 
phanes. During this period we see that the expenses 
of a tragic x^pvy^^ ^^^ ^^^ quite £100 ; of a comic, 
little more than £50 ; whilst that of the x^p^c &vhp(ov, 
the most costly of them all, amounted to about £160. 
Some years after this a reduction seems to have taken 
place in choral expenses, for the charges of a tragic 
chorus are then stated as being 2500 (£80) instead of 
3000 drachmee (£100). 

No one could legally be choragus of a chorus of 
boys unless he were above forty years of age. With 
respect to the other choruses, the age required in the 
several choragi is not known. No foreigner was allowed 
to dance in the choruses of the great Dionyda, If 
any choragus was convicted of employing one in his 
chorus, he was liable to a fine of a thousand drachma. 
This law did not extend to the Lenma ; there the Mi- 
TotKoi also might be choragi. The rival choragi. weoe 
termed dynx^yoii the contending dramatic poets, 
and the composers for the Cyclian or other choruses, 
dynh^dffKaXoi ; the performers, dyrire'xvoi. 
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The prize of Tra^dy was originally a goat ; of Co* 
medy a jar of wine and a basket of figs ; but of these 
we have no intimation after the first stage in the history 
of the Drama. In later times the successful poet was 
simply rewarded with a wreath of ivy. His name was 
also proclaimed before the audience. His choragus and 
performers were adorned in like manner. The poet 
used also, with his actors, to sacrifice the kmylkia, and 
provide an entertainment, to which his friends were 
invited. The victorious choragus in a tragic contest 
dedicated a tablet to Bacchus, inscribed with the names 
of himself, his poet, and the archon. In Comedy the 
dioragus likewise consecrated to the same god the 
dress and ornaments of his actors. 

The merits of the candidates were decided by judges 
appointed by the archon. Their number was usually five. 

The whole time of representation was portioned out 
in equal spaces to the several competitors by means of 
a clepsydra. It was the poet's business, therefore, so 
to limit the length of his play, as not to occupy in the 
acting more than the time allowed. It is impossible 
now to ascertain the average number of pieces pro- 
duced at one representation. Perhaps from ten to twelve 
dramas might be exhibited in the course of the day. 

In the first stage of the art no building was required 
or provided for its representations. In die country the 
Dionysian performances were generally held at some 
central point, where several roads met ; as a rendez- 
vous most easy of access, and convenient in distance to 
all the neighbourhood. In the city the public place 
was the ordinary site of exhibition. But when at 
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Athens Tragedy began to assume her proper dignity, 
and dramatic conte^ were becoming matter of national 
pride ahd attention» the need of a suitable building was 
soon felt. A theatre of wood was erect<3d. Through 
the weakness of the material* or some defect in the 
construction, this edifice fell beneath the weight of ihe 
crowds assembled to witness a representation, in which 
^chylus and Pratinas were rivals. It was theii that 
the noble theatre of stone was erected, withiu the 
Atfyaiay, or enclosure dedicated to Bacchus, In this 
theatre the master-pieces of ^schylus, Sophodes, 
and Euripides were exhibited. Here, too^ did Ari- 
stophanes pour forth las wit and his sarcasm; and 
here were seen the splendid contests of the Cyclian 
ohomses. 

The theatre of Bacchus at Athens stood on the 
south-eaatern side of the eminence crowned by the 
noble butldibgs of the Acropolis. From the level of 
the piaib a iemi-circukr excavation gradually ascended 
tip the slope of the hill to a considerable height 
Round the concavity seats for an audience of thirty 
thousand persons arose range above range; and the 
whole was topped and enclosed by a ^ lofty portico, 
adorned with statues and smrmounted by a balustraded 
terrace. The tiers of benches were divided into two or 
three broad belts, by passages termed ^Sta^c^pira, 
and again transversely into wedge-like masses, called 
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* tcipKihg, by several flights of steps, radiating upwards 
from the level below to the portico above. The lower 
seats, as being the better adapted for hearing and 
seeing, were considered the most honourable, and 
therefore appropriated to the high mt^istrates, the 
priests, and the senate. This space was named Bov- 
Xci/rcjcov. The body of the citizens were probably 
arranged according to their tribes. The young men 
sat apart in a division, entitled 'E^rffiucoy. The 
sojourners and strangers had also their places allotted 
them. 

Twelve feet beneath the lowest range of seats lay a 
level space, partly enck>sed by the sweep of the exca- 
vation, and partly extending outwards right and left in 
a long parallelogram. This was the ^^Of^fi&rpa* In 
the middle of this open flat stood a small platform, 
square and slightly elevated, called ^ Qvfiekrl, which 
served both as an altar for the sacrifices, that preceded 
the exhibition, and as the central point, to which the 
choral movements were all referred. That part of the 
orchestra, which lay without the concavity of the seats, 
and ran along on either hand to the boundary wall of 
the theatre, was called ^ Apofiog, llie wings, as they 
might be termed, of this ^fwc, were named ® Uapoioi, 
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and the ^trances, which led into them through the 
boundary wall, were entitled ^ FJ^6Scu 

On the side of the orcliedua opposite the araphi^ 
theati:e of beaches^ and exactly on a levd with the 
lowest range, 4tood the platform of the **2KYri), or 
stage^ in breadth nearly equal to the diameter of the 
semi-circular part of the orchestra, and communicatii^ 
with the Ap6fioe by ^ a double flight of steps. The 
stage was cut bireadth-wise into two divisions. Tiie one 
in fronty caUed^ Aoyttov, was a narHQw p«raUek>gFam 
projecting into the orchestra. This was generally the 
station of the aotD» when speaking, and there- 
bre was constructed of Mtood, the better to reverbe- 
rate the voioe. The front and sules of the Aoyuovy twehe 
feet ip height, adtdmed with columns and statues between 
them, were called rk ineotrtiiiua* This term was some- 
times applied to the iroom ot irault beneath the stage. 

The part of the platform behind the Aoyeioy was 
calHed the ® Hpoac^ioi/, and was built of stone, in order 
to support the heavy scenery and decorations, which 
were placed there* The Prosoenivm iras backed and 
flanked by lofty building^ of stone-work, lepoeseattng 
externally a palaoe<^like manilion, and cootaining within 
^ wiUidrawing Tooms for the actors and » Teceptaclea 
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for the jstage-tpachinery. ^ In. the central edifice were 
three entrances upon the proscenium, which by estab- 
lished practice, were made to designate the rank of the 
characters as they came on; the highly ornamented 
portal in the, middle, with the altar of Apollo on the 
right, being assigned to royalty, the two jside-entrances 
to inferior personages. In a similar way, all the per- 
sonages who made their a^^arance by the EUoSog on 
the right of the st£^, were understood to come from 
the country ; whilst such as came in from the left were 
supposed to ap|)rQach from the town. 

On each side of the proscenium and its ereotions ran 
the ^ UapavKliyiii, high lin^s of fatuilding with architec- 
tural front; which contained ^spacious passages into 
the theatre from without,, comn^uaicatiog on the one 
hand with the stage and its eoatigupus fipartmeots ; on 
the other, through ^ two halls, with the UfipoBoi of the 
orchestra, and with the portico which ran round the 
topmost range of the seats. 

Behind the whole mass of ^tage buildings was a|n 
open space, tsovered with turf anfl planted with trees* 
Around this rsm a portico, called the Eumenic, which 
was the place c^ rehearsal for the Cfaoras, and, wj^ t^ 
upper portico, afforded a ready shelt^ to i\^ .audience 
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during a sudden storm. There, too, the servants of 
the wealthier spectators awaited the departure of their 
masters. 

Such was the construction and arrangement of the 
great Athenian Theatre. Its dimensions must have 
been immense. If, as we are assured, 30,000 persons 
could be seated on its benches, the length of the 
Apo/ioc could not have been less than 400 feet, and a 
spectator in the central point of the topmost range must 
have been 300 feet from the actor in the Ahyeiov. 

The scenery of the Athenian stage was doubtless cor- 
responding to the magnificence of the theatre. 

The stage-machinery appears to have comprehended 
all that modem ingenuity has devised. As the inter- 
course between earth and heaven is very frequent in the 
mythologic dramas of the Greeks, the number of aerial 
contrivances was proportionably great. Were the 
deities to be shewn in converse aloft; there was th« 
BtoKoytiovj a platform surrounded and concealed by 
clouds. Were gods or heroes to be seen passing 
through the void of the sky ; there were the kiwpat, a 
set of ropes, which, suspended from the upper part of 
the Proscenic building, served to support and convey 
the celestial being along. 

The Mi^av^ again, was a sort of crane turning on a 
pivot with a suspender attached, placed on the right, 
or country, side of the stage, and employed suddenly 
to dart out a god or hero before the eyes of the spec- 
tators, and there keep him hovering in air, till his part 
was performed, and then as suddenly withdraw him. 

There was moreover the Bftovrtiovy a contrivance in 
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th^ *Yiroinc})ywVf or rooai beneath the Aoyelov ; where 
bladders full of pebbles were rolled over sheets of cop- 
per to produce a noise like the rumbling of thunder. 
The Kepavvomanr^y was a place on the top of the 
stage buildings, .wben«!e:.the artificial lightning, was 
mad^ to play through cloudd, which concealed the ope* 
rator. When the action was simply on earth, there 
were certain pieces of frame work, the Siootti^, Ttlxps* 
Hvpyoc, and ^fovfcr^pcov, represenung, as their names 
import., a look-out, a fortress wall, a tower, and a bea- 
con. These were either .set up. apart from the sts^r 
tionary erections pf the Proscenium, or connected, so 
as to give tbem, with the assistance of the canvass^ 
scaae, the pro^r aspect* 

Such w^ere some of the. devices, j^r the scenes of 
heaven and e^tti^; buft as the ancient dts^natists fetched 
their personages not luifvequently from Tartarus,. other 
provisions were required f<9r their due appearance. Be- 
neath the lowest range of seats, under the stairs^, which 
led up to them from theiorchestra, was fixed a door, which 
opened into the orchestra from a vault beneath it by a 
ffi ght of steps^ called ''^xipuyuu. KkifjMKEf. Through this 
passage entered and disappeared the shades of the de- 
parted. Somewhat in front of this door and steps, was 
another communicatbn by a trap-door with the vault 
below, called ^'AvaacUfffia: by means of which any sud- 
den appearanee like that of the Furies was effected. 
^. A second *Ayaifle^jM was contained in the floor of 
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the Aoyiiov, on the right, or country, side, whence parti- 
cularly marine or river gods ascended, when occasion 
required* 

In Tragedy the scene was rarely changed* In Co- 
medy, however, this was frequently done. To conceal 
the stage during this operation, a curtain, called ovXaiet^ 
wound round a roller beneath the floor was drawn tfp 
through a slit between the fioytiov and Proscenium. 

Hie spectators hastened to the theatre at the dawn 
of day to secure the best places, as the performimGes 
commenced very efirly. After the first exhibition was 
over, the audience retired for a while, until the second 
was about to commence. There were three or four 
such representations in the course of the day, thus 
separated by short intervals. During the performance 
the people regaled themselves with wine and sweet-' 
meats. The two oboli each paid at the entrance seems • 
to have gone to the Apx^rcicrcipy ; who in return for this 
engaged to keep the theatre in repair. He paid also a 
certain rent to the state, and perhaps likewise furnished 
the machinery; for the choragi appear to have supplied 
little more than the dresses. This master of the wcMrks 
used sometimes to give an exhibition gratis, and some- 
times to distribute tickets which entitled the bearer to 
free admission. The number of spectators in the 
Athenian theatre amounted occasionally to thirty thou- 
sand. This immense assembly were wont to express in 
no gentle terms their opinion of the piece and actors. 
Murmurs, jeers, hootings, and angry cries, were directed 
in turn against the offending performer. They not im- 
frequently proceeded still further ; sometimes compel- 
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ling the unfortunate object of their dissatisfaction to 
pull off his mask and expose bis face, that they .might 
enjoy his disgrace ; sometimes assailing him with every 
species of missile at hand, they drove him from the 
stage, and ordered the herald to summon another actor 
to supply his place, who, if not in readiness, was liable 
to a fine. On the other hand, when the impetuous 
spectators, happened to be gratified, the clapping of 
hands and shouts of applause were as loud as the 
expression of their displeasure. In much the same 
mann^ the dramatic candidates themselves were 
treated. 

In the origin of the drama, the members of the 
chorus were the only performers. Thespis first intro- 
duced an actor dirtinct from that body. JEschylus 
added a second, and Sophocles a third actor ; and this 
continued ever after to be the legitimate number. 
Hence, when three characters happened to be already 
on the stage, and a fourth was to come on, one of the 
three was obliged to r^ire, change his dress, and so 
return as the fourth personage. The poet, howevei^, 
might introduce any number of mutes, as guards, at- 
tendants, &c. The actors were called vTroxpiroXf or 
dytavitrrai. They took every pains to attain perfection 
•in their art : to acquire muscular energy and pliancy 
they frequented the palsestra, and to give strength and 
clearness to their voice they observed a rigid diet. An 
eminent performer was eagerly -sought after and libe- 
rally rewarded. The celebrated Polus would some- 
times gain a talent (or nearly £200) in the course. of two 
days. The other states of Greece were always finxious 
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to secure the best Attic performers i&c their own fes- 
tivals. Thdy engaged them long beforehand, and the 
^^reement was generally acoompanied by a stipulation, 
that the aetOFj in case be failed to fulfil th6 contract, 
should pay a certain -sum. The Athenian government, 
on the other hand, punished their performers with a 
heavy- fine if they absented themselves during the city's 
festivals. Eminence in the histrionic profession seems 
to have been held in considerable estimation in Athens 
at least. Players were not un frequently sent, as the 
representatives of the refniblic, on embassies and de- 
putations. Hence they became in old, as not unfre- 
quently in modern times, self-conceited and domineer- 
ing, fji€i(ov ^ifvavraiy says Aristotle, tGv voiffrCiy oi 
inroicfHral, the players have moire influence than the 
p0€t8 themselves. They were, however, as a body, 
men of loose and dissipated character, and as such 
were regarded with an unl&vouirable eye by the md- 
dKists and philosophets of that age. 

The chorus, once the sole matter of exhibition, 
though successively diminished by Thespis and Ms- 
chyhis, was yet a very essential part of the drama, 
touring the best days of the Greek Theatre. The 
splendour of the dresses, the music, the dancing, com- 
bined with the loftiest poetry, fonned a spettacle pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the eye, ear, and intellect of an 
Attic audience. The number of xop^vral was probably 
at first indeterminate ; afterwards, acoordmg to Pollux, 
it was fixed by law at fifteen in tragedy and twenty- 
four in comedy. The situation assigned to the cho- 
rus was the oi^hestra, whence it always took a part 
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in the action of the drama, joining in the dialogue 
through the medium of its jcopv^Toc, or leader. Some-' 
times, again, the chorus was divided into two groups, 
each with a corypheeus stationed in the centre, who 
narrated some event, or communicated their plaxis, 
their fears, or their hopes ; and sometimes, on critical 
occasions^ several members of the chorus, in short sen- 
tences, gave vent to their feelings. Between the acts 
' the chorus poured forth hymns of supplication or 
thanksgiving to the gods, didactic odes upon the misfor- 
tunes of life, the instability of human affiurs, and the 
excellence of virtue^ or dirges upon the unhappy fate 
of s(»ne unfortunate personi^ge ; the whole more or 
less interwoven with the course of action. Whilst en- 
gaged in singing these choral strains to the accompani- 
ment of flutes, the performers were also moving through 
dances in accordance with the measure of the music, 
passing, during the strophe, across the orchestra, ftx>m 
right to left; during the antistrophey back, from left 
to right, and stopping at the epode in front of the 
spectators. Each department of the drama had a pe- 
culiar style of dance suited to its character. That of 
Tragedy was called ififjiXeia ; that of Comedy, KdpBa^ ; 
that of the Satyric drama, (tIkivviq> 

In the first age of the Drama, the rude performers 
disguised their faces with wine lees, or a species of 
pigment called j3arpaxe7av. 

^schylus, amongst his many improvements, intro- 
duced the mask, first termed irpStrnnroy, and subse** 
quently ^poflrwTrecov. These masks were of various kinds, 
to express every age, sex^ country, condition, and com- 
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plexion; to which they, were assimilated with the 
greatest 9kill and nicety. With equal care the dresses 
Qf the actors were adapted to the characters repre- 
sented* Grods, heroes, satyrs, kings, soothsayers, sol-' 
diets, hunt^s, peasants, slaves, pimps, and parasites, 
young and old, the prosperous and the unfortunate, 
were all arrayed in their appropriate vestments ; each 
of which Julius PoUux has separately and minutely 
described in a chapter devoted to the subject. 
. The buskin was the ancient Cretic hunting boot, and 
f6r tragic use it was soaled with several layers of cork 
to the thickness of three inches. The sandal raised by 
a cork sole was called tfifiaroQ, The ladies and the 
chorus had al^o the buskin, but that of the latter had 
only an ordinary sole. These buskins were of various 
colours. White was commonly the colour for ladies, 
red for warriors. Those of Bacchus were purple. 
Slaves wore the low shoe, called the sock, which was 
also the ordinary covering for the foot of the comic 
actor. 

A& the cork-sole of the cothurnus gave elevation to 
the stature, so the ic<$Xxa»f(a, or stuffing, swelled out 
the person to heroic dimensions. Judiciously managed 
it added expansion to the chest and shoulders, muscular 
fulness to arm and limb. 

The dresses were various. There was the x""^^ 
iro^flpriQ for gods, heroes, and old men. The (rvp/ua 6t 
ffvproc was a long purple robe for queens and prin- 
cesses, with a train which swept the ground. The lower 
part of the sleeve was broidered with white. The 
XvoTif was a short train with short sleeves drawn over 
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the Xir«l»v iroifipric. Slaves wore the l^anov, a kind of 
short shirt, or the e^wfu^y a shirt with only a sleeve for 
the right arm ; the left was bare to the shoulder. 
Herdsmen and shepherds were clad in the ^t^^epa, a 
kind of goatskin tunic Virithout sleeves. Hunters had 
the ifULTiov and a short horseman's cloak of a dark 
colour. If they were great personages, they were 
dressed in a tunic of deep scarlet with a rich and em- 
broidered mantle. Warriors were arrayed in every 
variety of armour, with helmets adorned with plumes. 
The Palla or mantle for heroes was ample enough to 
cover the whole person. So large also was the ladies* 
UiwXoy, of fine cloth embroidered. Matrons wore this 
Peplum fastened yeil-like on the head ; Virgins clasped 
on the shoulder. The Peplum of a Queen was like 
that assigned to Juno, decked with golden stars and 
fastened behind the diadem. The dress of the gOds i^as 
particularly splendid. Bacchus^ for instance, was re-» 
presented in a saffron-coloured inner v^st, rich with 
purple figures and glittering with golden stars, and falU 
ing in many folds to the ground. This vest was girt^ 
female fashion, high up under the breast and shoulders 
with a broad girdle of dark purple, set with gold and 
jewels. Over this inner robe was thrown the Palla of 
purple also, and such was the colour of his buskins. 

The comic dresses were of course chiefly those of or- 
dinary life, except during an occasional burlesque upon 
the tragic equipment. 



PART VI. 



NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAP. L 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE NAVY, AND 
NAVAL TACTICS OF THE GREEKS. 

In the eyes of the Greeks the navy was more im- 
portant than the army. The distinction was early made 
between ships of war and merchant-vessels; of which 
the consequence was, that, as the former belonged to the 
state, to build and fit out ships was entirely a public 
concern. Yet to judge correctly of the condition and 
progress of naval science among the Greeks, we must 
not forget, that the scene of action for their squadrons 
was always limited to the £gean and Ionian seas. It 
was never difficult to find landing-places and harbours ; 
and the naval expeditions were not much more than 
passages by sea. As Greece did not abound in wood ; 
the cities which built fleets were obliged to seek their 
timber at a distance ; and we know that Athens im- 
ported its supplies from Thrace. The expense there- 
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fore was necessarily great; so that none but the richest 
cities were able to bear it ; and hence it is easy to see, 
that difficulties arose, which make the exertions of 
several states for their navy appear to us in a very ex- 
traordinary light. The manning of the fleets was 
attended with peculiar difficulties. Two descriptions 
of roen^ marines and sailors, were employed. The for-^ 
mer were citizens, and belonged to the militia ; but; 
according to the earlier regulations, the citizens were 
not obliged to serve on board the ships. Slaves were 
used in part, especially at the oars ; and in part fo- 
reigners were hired. Such is the description given by 
Isocrates, (de Pace, p. 169.) The manning of the fleets 
was therefore attended with great expense ; and it is 
known from the Peloponnesian war, that, but for the 
alliance and subsidies of Persia, Sparta could not have 
supiported it. 

These causes are sufficient to prevent us from form- 
ing unreasonable expectations of the naval power of 
the Greeks. Yet here, also, the diflferent epochs must 
be distinguished. 

We learn from Homer and the Argonautic poets, 
that the Greeks, even in the heroic age, had ships 
which were fitted out for distant voyages. The piracy, 
which before that period had been so common, made 
it necessary for ships to be prepared, not only for car- 
rying freight, but for fighting. These vessels were 
called long, by way of distinguishing them from the 
more ancient round ones, which were fit only for the 
transportation of merchandise: though it is certain 
that the former were also used for the purposes of com- 

n2 
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merce. They were so constnicted, that all the rowei^ 
sat in one line. In times of insecurityy fast sailing is 
the chief merit of a vessel, whether for attack or for 
flight. This property must have been inci'eased in the 
lexi^thened vessels, both by the form itself, and the in^ 
creased number of rowers ; which gradually rose from 
twenty to fifty and even more. Hence there was a 
clfluss of ships which derived their name from tliat cir- 
cumstance* The v&^i^orTepou See Schefier de Vor 
rifiiaU Naxt. in Gronov. Thes. vol. xi. p. 752. 

But the incident which made a real and indeed the 
only epodi in the history of Grecian naval architec- 
ture, is the inventioQ of the trkemes. They were dis-> 
tinguished by the triple rs&k of beadies fov rowing, 
placed one above the other. It thus became necessaffy 
to build the veasefe miMsh higher ; and though swift* 
ness was carefully attended to, strength and fir»« 
ness must have been considered of equal importance. 
Even beibee the Macedimian age, and always after 
it, the chief strength of the Grecian fleet laly in the 
triremes, in the same manner that, in modern fleets, the 
principal feree is in ships of ike line of the]secotid 
ivnd third rate. ^: ^,<v/^ 

The testimony of Thucydides, (i. 13.) proves that' 
it was in the seventh centutry that the Grecian states 
hegaut to maintain, fleets. 

The Greeks had more reason to improve their naval 
than their military tactics. They were dften oUiged 
to contend with fleets, superior to their own, not only 
in number, but also in the excellence of vessels ; for in 
the Pecsiaa war the squadfonsef the Phssnicians were 
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arrayed against them. Even when the victory had 
been gained, the safety of Greece still depended on its 
maritime force. This formed the foundation of the 
greatness of the first among the Grecian cities. Naval 
actions, more than battles by land, decided the destiny 
of the rival powers. 

The naval tactics which were first known to the 
Greeks, consisted chiefly in sailing tonnd and throagh 
the edemy's line. (UepinXEiv and SumrXeTv. Thucyd. 
vii. 36; Xenoph. Helk i. p. 446.) The object of the 
first was to exteikd the line beyond the opposite wings ; 
of the second, to break through that of the enemy. T& 
prevent this, the other fleet was drawn up in two lines, 
and with intervals, so that the divisions of the second line 
could pass through the intervals in the first, and thas 
assist them when assistance was needed. This order 
was particularly understood by the Athenians, who also 
adopted another method of attack, not Wkh the prow, 
but obliquely from the side; so that the oars of the 
enemy's ship were broken, and the ship thus made un- 
manageaUe. In those matters, the Athenfans were 
superior not only to the Spartans, but even to the 
Syracusans. 

The last two years of the Pelopounesian war were 
particularly remarkaUe for naval encounters ; but for a^ 
knowledge of tactics, the engagement between the 
Spartaas under Callicratidas, and the Athenians, near 
Lesbos, albne d^s^ves notice; for it gives us an ex-* 
Simple of the managemeiit of a squadron in a douUe 
lide.- Hie Athenian fleet was drawn up in two lines', 
both on the right and the left wing. Each wing coup* 
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listed of two divisions, each division of fifteen ships ; 
and was supported by equal divisions in the second line; 
the centre was composed of one line. *^ This order/* 
says Xenophon, ** was chosen, that the fleet might not 
be broken through." The Spartan fleet, on the con- 
trary, formed but one line» prepared for sailing round, 
or breaking through the enemy. The battle was obsti- 
nate ; it was long before the Athenians gained the vic^ 
tory, when Callicratidas fell. His steersman, before 
the battle, had advised him to retreat, on account of 
the greatly superior force of the Athenians. ** Were I 
tQ fall, Sparta could exist as well without me/' was hii^ 
answer. 

The naval tactics of the ancients were farther im- 
proved in the wars between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, and under the Ptolemys. In forming an opinion 
respecting them, two things should be borne in mind. 
First: less depended on the wind than in modern 
tactics ; for the triremes were moved more by oars than 
sails. Secondly: when battles were fought hand to 
hand, and the ships always ran along side of each 
other, the manoeuvres of the fleets could not be so 
various or decisive, as when the ships remain at a cer- 
tain distance, and manoeuvres can be performed during 
the whole action. But though the naval tactics of the 
modems are more difficult and intricate, we must not 
conclude that the sea-fights -of the ancients were com- 
paratively insignificant. They decided wars in ancient 
much more frequently than in modem times; and if 
the loss of men is to be taken into consideration, it 
might easily be shewn, that one naval engagement of 
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the ahdents often swept away more men, than three, 
or even more, in our days. 



CHAP. 11. 

SHIPS — THEIR DIFFERENT KINDS. 

The first ships were built without any art, and wefe 
generally nothing more than the trunks of trees, hoU 
lowed out, called IIXoTa fwv6ivkay from their consisting 
only of one piece of timber ; or Siro^i}, from tncair- 
rea&aiy because they were made by hollowing a tree. 
From this word our English term skiff is derived. 

Merchants-vessels were called 'OXxi^ecy ^oprrryoly 
and JlXoIa. They were very broad and round at the 
baw» or fore part of the ship, and had very broad bot- 
toms, in order to contain the greater quantity of provi- 
sions and merchandise. 

Ships of war, on the contrary, were called Maxpal, 
because they were l(mger than the others. They were 
bailt narrow, and with a sharp bow, that they might 
sail the better, and were also properly called N^£c> 

Ships of pass^ received their names from what 
they carried. Those which transported men, were called 
by the general names of Ilopca and 'Eiri/Udec ; those 
which carried armed m'en, '09rXtray«ryo2 and Xrpanaf- 
n&c; and ships Tor the transport of horses, 'Iiranryoc^ 

'Imcayiayt^y &C. 

Merchant-men were steered with sails ; but ships of 
war were chiefly managed with oars. Those of three 
banks of oars were called N^cc rpciipecc ; those of four. 
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Terp^peiQi those of five, lUyHipiiCt trireme^ qtiadriremej 
and quinquireme galleys. There were also smaller and 
lighter vessels, which were generally employed as wrrfpe" 
Tucal, tenders, or victualling ships. Of these one kind 
was the 'H/uoX/a, or *H/i/oXo£, which was between an 
unireme and bireme, and consisted of one bank and a 
half. Another description of the same sort of vessel 
was the TpifiptifiioXlay between a bireme and a trireme, 
having two banks and a half. In early times the long 
ships had but one bank of oars, and were termed 
MoviipeiCy and KiXtirec from the name of a single horse ; 
and when we find these termed UevrrfKovropoit and 
'EKaroyropoif it is not implied that they were rowed with 
fifty or one hundred banks, but . with fifty or one 
hundred oars. 



CHAP. HI. 

THE PAftTS, ORNAMENTS, &C. OF SHIPS. 

The principal parts of a ship were three, viz. : the 
body, or middle of the ship (called by sailors, mid* 
ships), termed MetrdKoiXoi; the head, prow, or bow, 
Hputpa, furunrov, and efjfioXocl the stem, UpvfjLya; which 
was also called ovpa, the tail, 

Tpomc or l,relpii was the keel, 

Nofi€i£, were the ribs, or the planks rising upwards 
in curved lines from the keel on each side of it : they 
were also called '£yjco/\ta. 

'Eynpoyelai were boards nailed upon these ribs, pro- 
bably what we call the sheathing^ 
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nXcvpoU were the sides of the ship. 

^dSjciQ ^was what we call the limbers^ next to the 
keel, which contained the bilge-water that was con- 
veyed away by the *AvrX/a, or pump. 

KoCKri r^c vifOif Kvrocy or yaoTpa^ was the hold, or the. 
large space for freight and provisions, between the 
limbers and the lower deck. 

The deck was called Kardtn-putfia. 

'Eirwl^ES were pieces of wood jutting out from each 
side of the ship's head, to guard it from the beaks of 
the enemy. 

The parts of the vessel under water were called 
^y^MiKa ; those above, "EfaXa. 

XiiviffKog (from x^v, a goose) , was the figure of a 
goose upon the prow, and to this the anchors were made 
fast, when they were let go. 

Koputyliec and incpotrrdXia were general names for the 
ornaments with which the extremities of the ship were, 
decorated, mostly upon the head : "AffKaera were the 
ornaments upon the stern. 

llapdtnifwv was the flagy on which various figures 
were painted, fixed to the prow, by which ships were 
distinguished one from another, as they now are by 
names, painted on their sterns. 

'£oa»Xca, ffcX/Liara, ^vy<i,were the seats or bar^s of 
the rowers. The lowest bank was called BdXa/ioCf and 
those who laboured at it, OaXdfitoi ; the middle, Zvyov, 
and the men ZvyiTcu ; the highest, Opdvoc, and the men, 
Gpaverac. 

The terms and expressions, relative to oars and 
rowers are, ^per/uol, and Koiircu, oars; T^c Kwriis lire- 
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Xajiiirdaiy to handle the oar ; K&irq^ o^^aKfuAj or r^' 
ftara, the holes or eyelets^ in which they laid the oar 
when rowing ; Tpcwroc and rpowwr^p, the/asteningy or 
leathern thong with which the oar was bound to the 
SkoX/uoc, a round piece of wood upon which the rowers 
rested the oar ; Tpowovtr^aif to fasten the oar ; "Aar- 
Kiafiay a skinj the lining of the eyelet ; *Epifr<reiry kptl- 
itiv, cXavvetv, to ply the oars; ^d^eiVf'to back the 
oar ; ^ucknriav eXxciv, to worh a pair of oars; '0/iop- 
fiodeiv, to assist a rower ; MereiopoKoirtivy to pull in 
vain ; Tap<ro£, the broad part of the oar, 

UiiSaKufVy the rudder^ by which the Teaiel was 
steered ; the parts of which were Oiof, the handle ; 
^diipf the middlcy or the place where it began to 
widen ; nrepvycov, the belly y or the flat part ; A^i^v, 
the part on which the pilot sat; Kafta^, the round part, 
fpom the handle to the belly ^ We must recollect that 
their rudders were not like ours; but were simply brood 
oars, which they used somewhat as the Indisns do their 
paddles. 

The beah of the ship was termed ''E/ujdoXov. 

The anchor," Ay Kv^^ evvii ; to weigh anchor, or take 
it up^ *k¥aaTqv or aipeiv Syvvpav; to cast anchor, BilX- 
Xciv &yKvpav. Every ship had several anchors, the 
largest of which, termed 'Icpei,. was never used except 
inextreoae danger; hence BaXXccv Ayicvpav ccpaV, was 
proverbially applied to those who were forced tD< their 
last refuge. Anchors were usually large stones. 

"EpfjM, ^efukioi, ka^XitriAa, was the ballast, which 
was usually sand. 

6pX2c> the had,.'S9]&L which they soupded. 
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KopToi were long polegf for sounding, or pushing^ the 
vessel along : 'Airoj9a$pai, pastage^ankSy which con- 
nected the vessel to the shore : 'AvtX/ov, was a bucket 
to draw water. 

The ships were covered with pitch to secure the wood 
from the water: hence ships were frequently called 
McXaivai, black. They were also painted of various 
colours, particularly with vermilion or red ochre, and 
this custom supplied the poets with eeveral charac^ 
teristic epithets. 

When a vessel was launched, it was ornamented with 
garlands and flowers; and after purification by the 
priest, it was consecrated to the god whose image it 
bore. 



CHAP. IV. 

MASTS, SPARS, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS. 

The mcLst was termed 'lorcJc. To set the mast, 
^Op^vtr^m ; for when they landed, the mast was taken 
down, and put into a case, called 'ItrroUicri, 

The parts ofthe mast were Ilrcpva, the heel^ or foot; 
TpaxT^Xoci the middle, to which the sail was affixed ; 
Kapx^ffiov, "the top, or truck, by which the ropes were 
turned. 

TAtffd^fxrt was the hole in the middle of the ship in 
which the mast was placed ; called by us, the shoe. 

Kepaiaty Kepara, the yards, were cross-pieces of tim* 
ber fixed upon the mast, to which the sails were tied, 
that they might be spread to the wind. 
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'larlaf o^oyai, Xa/^t|, Apfuya^ were the saUi, of which 
there were different kinds. A6\wy, the fore'Sail, or 
sprit'Sail; 'EirUpofUK, the mizzen'Sailf larger than the 
fore-sail; 'Aicdrcov, the maifi'^saily which was the 
largest ; 'A^ifiMv^ the top-saily ahove the main-sail, and 
a continuation of it. 

Sails were made of linen. The following expressions 
were applied to them. SreXXccv ddi^viyy, to lower sail ; 
Si/OTcXXeiv iarlay to fur l^ or tahe in sail ; *Air\ovv lorlay 
to spread sail. 

The ropes of the ship were called by the general 
name of "OtrXa ; though this word usually included all 
the rigging. The words ^otvia^ and KoAoc, likewise 
mean ropes. 

The particular names of the ropes were, 'EariTovbi, 
those ropes which confined the main-sail to the mast ; 
U6^eCf the main' sheets^ which served to haul and veer 
the sail, as occasion required; npoiro3cc> were small 
cords or clew-lines, which served to raise the sails, when 
they were to be furled. 

Metrovplcu were stays, by which the mast was erected 
or let down. 

Uporovpi, back stays, which, passing through a pulley 
at the top of the mast, were tied on one side to the head, 
^nd on the other to the stern, to keep the mast steady. 

UelafAara were cables, attached to the anchors; 
sometimes called KaficXoc. 

'Pv/iara, were ropes with which the ships were towed, 
now called halsers. 

HdcTfjiaTa, anoytM, inly€ui, wpvfAviitna, were cords by 
which ships were made fast to the shore. 



CHAP, V. 

NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Th£ officers were of two classes ; those who com- 
manded the sailors, and those who commanded the 
soldiers. 

Those who had charge of the seniors had the titles 
of ^hgr^Kvfit^vrrtTiQt the admiral ; Kvficpvfpyfif the tnaS" 
ter, or pilot (hence the art of navigation is called Kv- 
fiepyriTiKr^ ri\vrf) ; ITpoipevc, or Tputpdrrigj the boatswaiuy 
or under-pilot; KeXcvuri^Ci the purser, or mate, who 
distributed the food to the crew ; Tpt^ripicLvXiiij the mu' 
siciany whose duty it was to direct the rowers in keep- 
ing time, and cheer their spirits when undergoing any 
unusual exertion; Alajroif or vavflm\aK€gj. quarter "tnas^ 
ierSf or ship-guards ; To/xaf>xoi, carpenierSy who had 
charge of the sides of the ship ; Ta/Lt/ac, nearly the 
same as KcXcvor^c » 'fio^opevc, the cook; AoyuniiCf the 
clerk. 

Those who commanded the mariners^ or soldiers, 
were called ^rSkafrxpcy the admiral ; also called Navap- 
Xoc, and Srj»ariyyoc ; 'ExioroXci/c, vice-admral, or com- 
mander-in-chief under the admiral; Tpi^popx^^^ captain 
of a trireme galley. 

CHAP. VL 

' MARINERS. 

The ships were furnished with the three following 
sorts of men^ 
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'Epirai, KuirtiKdrcu, rowers, also called IIXiypar/Liara ; 
when ships had several banks, those in the upper tier 
were called Opayircu; those in the middle, Zvyirai; 
those in the lower, OaXafurai, They who sat on the 
benches near the prow were called UpSKMroi, and they 
who were near the stem '£irifcaHroc. 

Navrcu, mariners, were not employed in rowing; 
but each had his particular duties. Some had the care 
of the sails, s'^Apfuvurrcd ; Others went aloft, ^oivo- 
fidrau The Metrovaihm, were the attendants on the 
other seamen. 

The soldiers who served at sea, vfeie called 'Eire- 
jSarac, itwo rov circ/Sa/recv, from ascending the ships, or 
the hatches where they fought. 
' Common seamen were allowed a drachm a day; and 
they who manned the sacred vessel; dialled UdpaXosy 
Aree obdli| equal to about 2^d, 



CHAP. VII. 

,. . < ' 

NAVAL ARMAMENT AND ENGAGEMENTS, 

___ ' ' . ' ' 

* TriE soldiers at sea were generally armed in the same 
manner as those on land. But the former had some 
Warlike instruments which the latter had not. 

"EfijSoXov, a beak of wood strengthened with brass, 
used to pierce the sides' of the enehiy's ships. Since 
Homer makes no mention of them, we may infer that 
they were unknown to the primitive Greeks. 

A^para vecv/£axa were spears of ah unusual length, 
6pi7ravovy was an instrument of iron, crooked' Uke a 
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sickle, and fixed to the. end. of . a long pde^ With this 
they cut the rigging of the enemy. 

Kcpalcu ¥rere ^gines ■ to cast stones. 

X£\p ffi^iipa, was a grayling iron. 

AcX^y, was a massy piece of lead or iron, m the 
form of a dolphin, which being slang to the sail-yards, 
was hurled with such violence into the enemy's ship, as 
frequently to sink it. 

In clearing their ships for action, the Greeks disbur-^ 
dened them of every thing not necessary for the fight, 
took down their sails, lowered their masts, &c. 

Before the battle each party invoked the aid of the 
gods by prayers and sacrifices. 

The admiral's galley gave the signal for battle, by 
hanging out a gilded shield, or a red garment; and 
then opened the engagement. 



CHAP. VIII. 

VOYAGES, HARBOURS, ETC. 

When the admiral gave the signal to put to sea, the 
mariners hauled the ships into the water; and when 
they entered into a harbour, they drew up the ships 
upon land, by levers or rollers of wood, called ^oKayyt^, 

Mo^Xo/. 

Before they embarked prayers and sacrifices were 
offered to the gods, particularly to Neptune. 

When they had landed safely, they offered a sacrifice 
to Jupiter 'A7ro/3ar4pioc9 because he enabled them airo- 
findvtiv €K r&v v€&y, to leave the ships* 

o2 
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Harbours were eithier lutund, such as die mouthft of 
rivers, or a creek of tbe tea uodef' sooooe high promon* 
tory : or artificial, whidi were huge mounds of ^arth, 
thrown up in the form of a semi^cirele^ and extended 
kxto the seti. These' were called Xi^Xa^, piers {(torn 
their reserablltnee to the clows of crabs), 6r 'Aktvi. 

Mvx^c inras the iiinermost part of the harbour, nearest 
the shore, and most secure from storms. 

Tbe vaorioiia d^scripttooa Of roadsteads were termed 
"Opfk^h 'IT^opyioe, SotXoi, 'fis'op/i/e^/itfra; Hence *Opft^v 
sometimes means io lie off shore. '^Aytiy kw aynvp&v, 
kf io ride at andko^* 



PART VIL 



MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAP. I. 
pr£limixary remarks on the armies akd 

MILITAHY tactics Of TftE OllEEKS. 

Notwithstawdtng the friequency df wars itt<5^reece, 
the art of w^t did not make anfy considerable advances. 
The civil and other institutions opposed too many ob* 
stacks ; and war never became a r^nlar science till 
standing armte» were introdnced. 

After the republican constitutions of the Greeks 
were^established, their aimtes consisted chiefly of na- 
tive troops', or ihilkia. Every citizen was obliged to 
serve, unless the state mfade particular exceptions. In 
Athens, the obligatkni to Serve continued from the 
eighteenth to the fifty-ieighth year; we do not kfiow 
whether it w&s diiewhere the same ; btat a great dif-« 
ference coutd hafdly have existed.' Every' citizen was 
therefore a soldier; even this resident afiens were not 
always spared ; and there were times of distress when 
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the very slaves were armed, usually on a promise of 
manumission if they should do their duty. 

Considering the small size of the Grecian states, 
it was the less to be expected that any of them could 
assemble a large army, if the slaves were not enrolled. 
Even where every one was put in motion, the number 
remained limited ; not more than ten thousand Athe- 
nians fought on the plain of Marathon. Large armies 
could be collected only by the union of many states ; 
the most numerous ever assembled in Greece during 
its independence, was engaged in the battle of Platseee, 
about one hundred and eleven thousand men. But 
only thirty-eight thousand were heavily armed ; and 
of the light armed troops, thirty-seven thousand were 
Spartan Helots, ({ierod. ix. 29, 30.) But these ex- 
tensive alliances were commonly of a temporary 
nature; and on that account the art of war could 
DOt be muph advanced by them. From t^e battle 
of Plateee u\\ the age of Epamipo^das, that is, during 
the most flourishing^ period of Gi'eece, a Grecian army 
of thirty thousand men was pirobably never assembled 
in one place. 

The Persian war seems to have been adapted to the 
improvement of military science. But after the battle 
of Plate^fie, it was the navy and not the land forces 
which became of decisive in^uepce. 

No considen^ble improvement could therefore be ex- 
pected till the U^e of the Pjeloponnesian war, in which 
all Greece was involved. But this war soon came to 
be carried on more by sea than by land ; and the mili- 
tary operations constated principally in sieges. No 
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great battle was fought on land durk^ its whoile coarae; 
besides naval science; therefore, die art of. besieging 
perhaps made some progi^ss, especially in the expedi- 
tion against Syracuse* But as this expedition termi*' 
naJted in the total destruction of the army, it could 
have no permanent effects. 

Until the 2^ of Epaminondas, Sparta and Athens 
are the only states which attract our attention. In 
Sparta, where the militia resembled a standing army, 
it would seem thai the art of war mig^t have made 
some advances. But two causes prevented it« The 
one was the obstinate attachment to ancient litogVf 
which rendered changes and improvements diffictilt. 
The other was the remarkable scarcity of great com- 
manders, a scarcity which could lilltle have >e«i ex- 
pected in a warlike state; but which may hftv^ pro* 
ceeded frcHBd the first of the two camses we have assigned. 
If we possessed a history oi Pausanias, written by him- 
self, It would perhaps shew us how his talents, limited 
in their exercise by the reguUtions of his native city« 
proved ruinous to hunself, as in the c&se of the German, 
Walienstein, by. ihaking him a traitor. Ijeonidas has 
our admiration for his greatness as a man, not as a 
general ; and the impejtuous Brasidas, well fitted to be 
the hero of a revolutionary war, like the Peloponne- 
sian, fell in the very beginning of his career, and no 
worthy suocesaors appeared til) Lysander and Agesi- 
laus. And of the first of. these two, it is known, that he 
placed more reliance in the Persian subsidies than in 
his own resoarees« 
More might then have b^en expected from Athens. 
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But in th«t state, as our precedtiig reriiarks have made 
aj^arenty the army was subordinate to the navy. 

Such were the general obstacles ; others arose from 
the manner in which the military affairs of the Grecians 
were regulated* We mention first the situation of the 
commanders ; at least in Athens and in several other, 
cities ; in which not one, but several generals, shared 
the chief command with one another, and even that 
usually for a short period of time. 

Another still greater obstacle was the circumstance, 
that the troops were not paid. Before the Pelopon* 
nesian war, or at least before the administration of 
Pericles, no pay w€is given in Athens or any Grecian 
city, except perhaps Corinth. Military service was the 
duty of a citizen; and every one who served was 
obliged to furnish his 6wh provisions and equipment. 
But be who receives nothing from the state will not 
submit to its commands. From that period the custom 
of paying the troops was so far introduced, that those 
who had actually taken the field received a very small 
compensation. With such a constitution, moral mo* 
tfves necessarily outweighed commands. Courage and 
patriotism can animate an army of citizens, but can* 
hardly make a machine of them; and what advantages 
would have been gained by him who succeeded in the 
attempt? 

Besides these difficulties, there was in many states 
another, arising from the weakness of the cavalry, or a 
total want of it. Homer makes no mention of cavalry. . 
Athens, where so much attention was paid to this 
subject, never had more than a thousand horsemen ; 
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Sparta appears, before Agesiiaiis, to have had fe«r, or 
perhaps originally none at all ; the PelopoBnesus was 
little fitted for cayalry ; and Thessaly was the only 
state of the mother country which possessed any consi- 
derable body of hor^e. Wh^^ it existed, none but 
wfiiakhy citiaens could serve in it, for the service was 
expensive. This was the case at Athens; and yet 
there the state, even in time of peace, provided for the 
support of the horses; and the weak but splendid 
cavalry formed no inconsiderable article in the yearly 
expenditure. 

Previously to the Macedonian age, -the distinction 
between heavy and light horse seems to have been un- 
known in Greece; thou^ it would be too much to 
assert that a differeuce in the equipments no where 
prevailed. 

With respect to the infantry, the dHferenee between 
^avy and light armed troops prevailed throughout all 
Greece. 

The weapons continued the same as those which we 
find used in the Homeric age. But many attempts 
were made to improve them in 'various respects. Whe* 
ther a straight or curved sword was the best ; whether 
a longer or a shorter shield deserved the preference; 
above all, how the weight of the coat of mail oould be 
diminished, and whether it should be made of metal or 
of some lighter substance, were questions of no slight 
importance. 

We will now venture to offer some remarks respect- 
ing the progress of the Greeks in the art which relates 
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to the positions and .manoeuvres of armieSt all which 
we oomprehend under the word tactics. 

In the Persian war, the victoiy of Marathon was the 
first splendid military action of the Greeks, or rather 
of the Athenians. Athens owed.it to the heroic spnrit 
of Miltiades. It was he who turned the scale when it 
was still a question, whether a battle should be- ven- 
tured or not. The voices of the ten generals, of whom 
Miltiades was one, were divided ; the eleventh vote of 
the Polemarch was to decide. At this moment Mil* 
tiades rose and addressed the Polemarch Callimacbus. 
Nothing can be related of a great man more important 
than his conduct in the most decisive moment of his 
life. Miltiades himself could not have foreseen bow 
much depended on that moment; yet be gained bis 
end, and Callimacbus adopted his opinion. But be- 
sides the talent of the general, who knew how to avail 
himself of bis position to cover his wings, the victory 
was not less decided by the discipline of the Athenian 
militia, accustomed to preserve their ranks while ad* 
vancing with rapidity. They ran to the encounter (the 
first of the Greeks who had done so); iv ^f»ff Herod, 
vi. 1 12. Herodotus says expressly, that they made the 
attack with closed ranks^ dOp^i ; we must not tb^iefbre 
think of a violent onset They had neither cavalry nor 
archers ; as the Swiss at Novara in 1513 were without 
cavalry and artillery ; in each case the result was the 
same. The wings of the enemy were discomfited ; and 
the name of Marathon became immortal. 

The battle of Platens, which happened eleven years 
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later, is one of those of which we have the most accu* 
rate accounts. The motions of the army on the pre- 
ceding days give it an importance for the student of 
tactics. In his manceuvres the Persian general seems 
to have been superior to the Grecian ; for he cut off all 
their communications, and all supplies of water, and 
compelled them to change their encampment. But 
the superior strength of the Persian cavalry made 
every motion of the Greeks difficult; and when we 
remember the internal organization of their army, and 
the little power possessed by the commander, not only 
over the allies, but even over his own Spartans, we 
shall discover still greater difficulties with which Pau* 
sanias had to contend. And yet the Greeks obtained 
a splendid victory ; but it was far more the result of 
the desperate attack made by the Tegeans and the 
Spartans, than of skilful manoeuvring. In the days 
which preceded the battle, Pausanias appears as a 
general of prudence and sound judgment; he owed 
the victoiy not to himself, but to a part of his army and 
to fortune. 

Of the battles which the able and successful Cimon 
won of the Persians, history has preserved no details ; 
but yet enough to shew that the military art was not 
advanced by them. 

The first campaigns of the Peloponnesian war shew 
beyond dispute that the art of war had made but little 
progress. They were mere inroads without any deci- 
sive eff(^ct8. 

The case was changed, when, after this war, Sparta, 
contending for the rank she had won, found Agesilaus, 

p 
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and was yet obliged torpeM the^aseendancy to Thebes^ 
Then the deciiion • was • made by -araniesand fl»t by 
navies. In.'>the Ttew of those states, therefore, armies 
rose in importance; . ■..- i - 

We will not; refose to Agesiians any > of the praises 
which Xenophon has lavished on him. .•..He was a 
model not oiyiy of a Spaortan but. of a Gpeoiaft, general. 
In the Spartan method -of war he made one obange; 
in his wars against the Persians in Asia, 'he was the first 
to form a numerous cavalry ; and to.«hew that he knew 
the use of k. With this lOne exception, he made no 
essential alteration in tactics.- .• > . 

It is the glory of the Greek nation, that it {Mroduced, 
in almost e^ry science and ail, the> man* who fir^ 
clearly recognised the. eternab principles on- wMdL^t^ 
rests, and> by the appiicationof^ ihem, 4iiicoosdou&iy 
became the instructor of posterity < . Jn tfae? a^t of war, 
suck a man : arose; in Epaminondas. His fame, as a 
warnor is his least glory ; the world ^onld behold m 
him the greatest character of his nation. He .was for 
his age, what Gustavus Adolphus was for a.4ater one. 
The idea en; which his change in the melhcMd of war 
was foundedy was.as eimpb as the.man hiwaelf; and 
we can hardly fail to observe that it pitoceededifrom his 
peculiar situation. With an inferior foorce; be jbad. to 
co{^ with' a more powerful adversary ; and 'tluBoiS'the 
true criterion of ^militairy.ig^ios. It did not escape 
him, that he could not succeed with the received orisr 
of battle, in which one line was drawn up kljfcont of 
the other. Hence he detenQined to oonoeoiarata .the 
attack in one point with a part of his army, and his 
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object was there to Iv eak through the enemy's line. In 
Ibis mann0r be w^Srtriiiippibaiit at .Le^tra» where he 
fdl. <i|)On .lhe tight <wmg of the ^c^rtp^ns." But at 
Le^etra, the auoeei^iOif the 1^eb$(«t <:;avalry firit turned 
the fertuaetof ^UiediLy'S jt wsis, at >]VI«aittnea that, for 
the first time, a full a]^icfttiofi w4^ liHid^ of the new 
tactics, which arer,fleD^jb$4 tp^ us. by. o^e thoroughly 
acquainted !Krkh the a^ibjeet. '*• Epiimipqndas," says 
K?Bophon, ** advanpcdi^with his^iaismy libe a gdlley 
wJLth threateiiing' f)rowj^ suie that if. he could qnce 
break through .1|ie Unci of his iadveff|ari^,'a ge^ral 
flight* would fSBsu^ He therefore 4e^efmiBed. ^ inake 
the attack >w4tb the .f^yr^ of his Imhdc^» whUe he re- 
served the weiiker part' of >H*' ' Thus (the. iUustrious 
Theba^ solTedttbe'.grOfit problem iu t^^ctios^t torU#e at 
wid}, by mea^s qfiits pqsition, the. ^evei^ pc^rts of an 
army; tba^art of war^ whiqh w^ thus kivBnted, de« 
served the name, and was: the> same whicb ensured to 
Alexander the victory on the Granicus, a^ wdl as to 
Frederick of Prussia at Leuth^* ^ : 

We may therefore -^ay ^vrith truth, that the higher 
branches of the art of war began with Epaminondas 
to be understood. But even before his time^a change 
had gradually taken, plaoeii^ .'the whole military system ; 
achange-of the^highestfimportmiee*; i:M^^ allude to the 

custom of .pa|FM^^^t»0ep9*r> . r </ 

The use or mereeiiaries in Greece may be traced to 
a ve)[(y rensot^periodi. The.tyraiits^ those usurpers 
who rosef^sa early^'in the iU^fiieretijt jciti^s» were^^ubtlei^ 
the fiffBt to f ii^iroduce it.;, heqause they required an 
force* to protect their ill^ authority. But this 
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force did not always consist of foreigners; but rather^ 
especially in the early times, of an armed body of tfa^ 
citizens, or was selected from among the partizans of 
the tyrant ; and farther, an institution which was re* 
garded as unjust could not continue, still less be 
adopted and regularly established. 

Hired troops, of which we will next treat, began to 
be employed in the Grecian . cities at a later period. 
In the beginning of the Persian war, at Marathon, and 
at Platseee we hear nothing of them. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, they were occasionally employed. The 
hired troops of the Spartans, from the Peloponne- 
sus, are mentioned as early as the time of Brasidas 
(Thucyd. iv. 80.) ; those of Athens from Thrace, about 
the same time (Thucyd. y, 6.) ; those of the Corinthians 
and others we find constantly mentioned. In the 
Peloponnesus, it was chiefly the Arcadians who served 
as mercenaries; hence the proverb among the poets, 
l{ 'AfHcadlag kvUovpoi (Athen. i. p. 27.), for they did not 
serve for nothing. Afterwards they came into uni- 
versal use, and several causes contributed to produce 
this effect. 

The first was the whole condition of private life. 
When luxury and the comforts of life wer.e introduced 
after the Persian invasion, it is not astonishing that the 
rich desired to be free from military service. On the 
other hand, the Peloponnesian war and the numerous 
revolutions produced by it, had so increased the num- 
ber of the poor, that there was a numerous class who 
made a profession of war, and were ready to serve any 
one who would pay them. But it is still more im- 
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portant to remark, that with the Persians, no less than 
the Greeks, the same change in domestic life produced 
the same consequences. The Persian subsidies first 
enabled the Spartans to hire troops. But the Persians 
soon hired in their turn, and in greater numbers than 
the Greeks ; and no mercenaries were so acceptable, 
none so indispensable to them, as the Grecian. The 
high wages which they gave, like those of the British 
in modem times, allured numerous troops across the 
sea ; and we need but call to mind the ten thousand 
whom Clearchus led to Cyrus the younger, and with 
whom Xenophon made his retreat, to be convinced 
that great numbers followed this kind of life. After- 
wasds the 'Phocian war was conducted by the Pho- 
cians, who were aided by the treasures of Delphi, 
almost exclusively with mercenaries; and Demosthenes 
is loud4n.,his€omplaints.aiul censure of a custom, which 
all his eloquence was not able to change. 

The rich can be outbid by the rich ; and Greece 
learned (what Cacthage also Jeamed with a more me- 
lancholy certainty) that a state which trusts to merce- 
nary troops, must finally tremble before them. '^ Unless 
we are ctMPef^l/' says Isocrates to Philip, ^^ to provide 
for the support of these people by establishing colonies 
of them, they will soon collect in vast troops, and be 
more formidable to the Greeks, than the barbarians." 
We learn from Xenophon*s retreat, that they were for- 
midable to their {Own commanderst; as were the Swiss 
at Milan. 
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CHAP. II. 

LEVIES, PAY, ETC. OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The Grecian armies were composed of free citizens, 
and the military age was in general from eighteen 
to sixty. 

Old men, citizens of a weak constitution, farmers of 
the public revenue, oi rikot irptdfievoiy and slaves, were 
exempt from military duty. 

When they were eighteen years of age, they were 
obliged to enrol themselves for war; and^theirnames 
were inscribed in the public registers. Hence the levy 
was called Karaypa^i), KaraXoyos; and to make a levy, 
KaraXiyetv, trrpaToXoyeiv, Karaypd^tiVy and • KaraKoyov 
or Karaypa^^v vouiffiai. 

When the young soldier was enrolled, he took the 
military oath, and the state furnished him with his 
buckler and pike. 

The new levies were stationed around Athens, to 
defend it against incursions : hence they were called 
tleplwoXoi* 

No citizen could refuse to serve ; since unless a man 
bore arms for the state, he lost his right of suffrage, 
and the other privileges of a citizen. 

A deserter was branded with marks on his hands, 
termed 2r/y/iara. 

In ancient times every soldier served at his own 
expense. The Carians were the first who served in 
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Greece for pay, which was esteemed infamous ; hence 
KapiKoi and Kapifwipoi were proverbial epithets for 
coward^ and slaves. 

But afterwards Pericles introduced among the Athe- 
nians the custom of serving for pay. 

The foot^ at. first, had two oboli a-day ; afterwards, 
four : hence TerpwIioKov jStoc, was a proverbial expres- 
sion for a soldier's Itfe ; and TcrfXri/SoX/^ccy, for serving 
in war* 

The pay of the horsemen, termed Karaffra<rcc» was a 
drachm a-day. 

The ordinary method of raising this money, was by 
imposing a tax on the whole commonwealth, whereby 
all persons were obliged to contribute according to the 
value of their estates. But this was done only when 
the public treasury was exhausted, . and the constant 
revenues from tributary cities, public lands, woods, 
mines, or from fines and amercement, were not suffi- 
cient to defray the charges of war. In cases of great 
necessity the richer- citizens at Athens were obliged 
to extraordinary contributions; and there appears to 
have, been a generous and laudable emulation amongst 
the men of that city, who voluntarily offered more than 
was required of them, and contended which of them 
should most largely contribute towards the honour and 
preservation of their native country. 
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CHAP. III. 

> 

DIFFERENT SORTS OF SOLDIERS. 

Til E Grecian annies consisted of — 1 . To ireiiKoy, the 
infantry. 2, T6 cir' ^fmriav; tAe car-men^ those who 
fought on can. 3. Td lif Xinct^if, t1i6 camthry. 

The Infantry. Of these there were three kinds : 
— 1. 'OwXirai, the heavy armed soldiers, who cairied 
broad shields and long spears. 2. ^iXol, light^armedj 
who fought with arrows, darts, slings, &c. at %■ dis- 
tance. 3. TLeKraat^y those who Carried the buckler, 
called Ttkniy and who were a middle sort betWMttthe 
heavy 9inA Hght aiimied. 

Thi^ Car-sitsn. The custom of fighting on cars 
seisms to have been more ancient among the Giweks 
than that of %hting on horseback; 
^ Most of their chariots of ^war were drawn by two 
horses coupled together, said to' these they sometimes 
added a third, whidh took th^ lead, and vnA governed 
Mth r^kis ; hence called t^tfioii^d^^ ITdp^dtifMc.'and 
Xlap^ofK^ ; ^d thereiifi, 'VLa^6pla, 
'" Every (Aikribt had two men, and was hence called 
A<<^(, by syn^bpie for Bl^fopoc* One was *HWox^» ^^ 
charioteer^ who held the reins ; and this office, although 
by no means accounted ignoble, or servile, was never- 
theless held by a warrior inferior either in valour, or 
reputation, to the other, who was named IlafxujdanfCi 
the warrioTf and who directed the charioteer where to 
drive. He was so called because he sat by the side 
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of the charioteer : from xapa, at the side^ and fiaiveiv 
to go, to ride. The Parcebates, when he came to close 
%ht, descended from the car. 

There were chariots armed with scythes, ^evavri- 
0<^pot, with which whole ranks of soldiers were cut 
down. 

The Cavalry. The Lapithse, the ancient inha- 
bitants of Thessaly, were the first who thought of 
mounting a horse; which, before people were accus- 
tomed to the sight, was deemed a prodigy, and gave 
rise to the fables of the Centaurs. Thessaly continued 
to be celebrated for its cavalry above the rest . of 
Greece ; but the Colophonians were esteemed the best 
horsemen of the ancient world ; and so certain was the 
party who obtained their services of success, that the 
phrase icoXo^Ava rSivai became a proverbial expression 
for putting the finishing stroke to any business. Hence 
too is derived the employment of the word Colophon, 
to signify the concluding lines, and ^nw of a work. 
Among the Athenians no person was admitted into the 
cavalry, without having previously obtained the consent 
of the "Imra^oQ^ general of the horse, the *vXa/oxot» 
prefects of the tribes, and the senate of five hundred. 

Two qualifications were necessary for admittance 
into the cavalry, — fortune and strength. The horses 
were required to be well broken, bold, mettlesome, and 
tractable ; if not, they were rejected. Trial was made 
of them by the sound of a bell, Ktj^tov ; hence Kw^io- 
vLl^tLv signifies to try. 

Horses worn out with service were marked on the 
jaw with a mark called T^o^oq, being the figure of a 
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wheels sometimes the mark was called TpvaiTnrwv; 
hence '£9ri/3aXX£cv rpvelmnop signifiesrto exmue. 

The horsemen were distinguished into ^ Karappaicroi, 
and Mi) fcara^ojcro^ heaty- and Ughi armed, ■ 

Owing to differences of armour or equipment, they 
likewise received the several appellations of Aoparo* 
^opoiy KovTo^opoit iiKpolioXiOTaly iinroroiorcuy &€. The 
"A^i^TToc, had two horses which they rode by turns, 
and the Ai/ua^ai, wore heavier armour than the com- 
mon horsemen, that they might fight either on horse- 
back or on foot. ^ 

The Kard<l>paKToi were not only fortified with armour 
themselves, but their horses were covered with solid 
plates of brass, which, from the parts defended by 
them, were called ^ UpCfUTiOTrldia, ^ icapwria, Tropi/'ia, 
TTpoffrepyl^tai IropairXfvpi^, freipafxripiSia, wapaicvrffuBiaf 
arpwfiiara. 

The horses were likewise caparisoned with various 
ornaments and tapestry; also with rich collars and 
trappings, called ^oXopa. The Greeks were unac- 
quainted with the use of stirrups. ' 

We find no mention made of camels and elephants 
employed in war, previous to the time of Alexander* 



oompoflitioD, often uugments the siguficadon ; 'faenoe tius word 
means, thoH completely defended, i* e. kajrees and «^. ^ ; • .: < > 

^ TlpofiiTiinriSia (oomp* of wpb, before, and fitTia'rrov, the/ore- 
head), were head-platet. 
*^ llapwrta (from oiJc» the ear), were ear-coverings, 
^ TlpoffTipviSia (from vrkpvov, the hreaei), were breast-plates ; 
and 80 of the other words. Srpufiara was the hafmen in genetal. 
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The confusion and disorder which ^ when maddened by 
their wounds, they frequently ^^s^' ift the ranks of 
their own.pacty ; and the disoovery that the novelty of 
their .appearance^ which soon wore off, alone rendered 
them, formidable, occasioned the employment of them, 
after a brief period, to fall into disuse. 



CHAP. IV. 

AKMOUR AND ARMS. 

The Armour, or defeTuive weapons of the Greeks 
was generally made of brass; sometimes of tin and 
other metals, and even of skins. The following were 
the principal parts. 

1* Jlepitiee^Xaiai tie helmet, which guarded the 
head, termed also Kpdvog, icopvc, Kwirjf was sometimes 
made of brass, but commonly of the hide of certain 
animals; whence are derived the foHowmg appellations, 
Aeovriri, of lion's skin; Tavpdn, of bulV s hide ; Alyttri, 
of goat's skins -AXwireKirj, of fox's skin ; Kwiri, of dog's 
skin, &c. These skins were always worn with the hair 
upon them, and sometimes with the teeth disposed in a 
grinning maimer, (Hom. I L if', v. 261.), in order to make 
them appear more frightiu>i. 

The helmet had a thong, called 'Oxn)c, by which it 
was. tied, around the neck, and was mounted with a 
crest, called ^XocV and A<J^oc. This 'was commonly 
made of feathers, or of the hair of. horses' tails Or 
manes; hence ^jailed Ao^og IfnrwxntTri^, &c. When 
there were three crests it was called T/ou^aXcto ; when 
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surrounded with plumes, dfn^U^aXoc ; and when addmed 
with four plumes, rerpii^aXoc* 

2. Qwpai, the cuirass^ or breast'plate^ was a piece 
of armour to guard the breast, and was fastened to 
another piece which guarded the back. It was made 
either of linen, consisting of many folds and quilted 
together, of brass, or of leather and brass. 

The brazen cuirass was a straight plate, and was 
called Oupa^ ard^uoQ^ or trrard^. 

The cuirass of leather and brass was made in tha 
following manner. They affixed to the leather the brass 
in the form of rings, like a chain, and then it was called 
9fe>|oa£ dkviTilwoQf from SlKvo^iq, a chain; sometimes the 
rings resembled scales; the cuirass was then termed 
Acjri^biroc, and ^Xi^oir^c* 

3. ZoKrr^p, ti&ivii, or fdi/bia, the girdle ^ which fell from 
the breast-plate to the knees ; but l^tam-ip commonly 
signifies the belt which was thrown round the rest of 
the armour. It was considered so essential, that ^<uv- 
vvtr^ai signified to put on the armour. 

4. Kvfi fjuhg were greaves, of brass or other metal, 
to defend the legs, and were closed at the sides with 
clasps. 

5. 'A(nr((, the buoUer, was of wood, or wicker-work, 
but commonly of hides, dtprlh^ fi6tiai, which were of 
several folds, and covered with brass. 

The parts of the buckler were — 1. "Avrwf, Irwc, jrep*- 
^peta, kvkKoqj the utmost round or circumfereTice of the 
buckler. 2. 'O/i^oXoC) the boss, a prominent part in 
the middle. 3. TeXa/i^iv, a thong of leather by which 
^t ly^s hung on -^he shoulder. 4. Il^ira(, a ringy by 
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which it was held. In later times, a handle, "Oxavov, 
was substituted for the ring. 

On their bucklers were often represented birds and 
quadrupeds ; lions, for instance, and eagles : and even 
their gods, the sun, the moon, &c. 

Most of the ancient bucklers were large enough to 
cover the whole body; hence come the epithets 'AvSpo- 
f^^KTic, of the size of a tnan, from ^^icoc, stature ; IIo- 
dfivEKi^iy the same meaning, from ^ytidjg and tovc, 
stretched to the feet. 

The figure of the bucklers called 'Acnr/^cc, was round; 
hence they were called 'Amr/^cc cvm/icXoc, Udvrore tflracj 
every way equal* ^The form of the buckler termed 
Ovpeocy was oblong. 

Aai0^(ov was a very light buckler, hence called 
nrepoei/. IleXn}, was a small buckler in the form of a 
half-moon. The defensive arms of the Ghreeks received 
the collective names of aXc^iyr^a, oKoratrHipia^ and 
TpofiXfifAora. 

The Arms, or offensive vfeapons of the Greeks, may 
be divided into two kinds, those used in common 
battles, and those used in sieges. 

The common offensive weapons of war were, — 

1 . "Eyx^ ^^^ Ad|M;, the pike and lance, which were 
commonly of ash, fUkla; the point, alxiifff was of metal ; 
so was the other end called oravfHari^^ which they 
used to stick into the ground. There were two kinds of 
spears; one used in close fight, called Adpv opexrov, 
long; the other used atdistanoe, called^IIaXroi/, the name 
given to all missive weapons, from iraXXeiM, to throw. 
In times of peace they deposited their spears in a long 
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wooden case, &^poi6mi/wVich slood.agftlnstihe walls, 
or by the pillars of their houses. 

2. Xl^Q, the iwardt was iiung in a kind of sash, 
around the ^houldecs.. The scabbard was termed 
KoXfoc, and ne^ the sword they wx>re a dagger^ Uapa^ 
{i^/diov, €Y)(€ipiiioVf /la^acpcL, 'te. instead of which 
the soldiers of later times, carried a Persian poniard, 
called 'Akwoktic. The Argive sword, named Koirtc, and 
the Lacedcemonian awords, termed by themselves, 
tSviiXai, and by the Athenians, Ki^drcfc, were cwrved 
like falchions, and res^nbled the eneis falcatus of the 
Romans. 

3. *A^yn$ HeXccvCf .the battle OX p(JeHMiX€,'wnM some- 
times used in battle^ 

4. T6iiorf the iotci, was said to have been •invented 
by Apollo : h^nce his epithets Toicfdfiocy *£ici|/3<(X«Ct &c. 
It was generally of wood: its stmtg, JNkvpor, was of 
horse-h^r, and hence called tinrtu^* Anciently, it was 
made of thongs of leather. Hence the term r^da 
/Socca, used by Homer. The ends of the bow, to which ' 
the strings w^re tied, wejfe .called KajnAKai, and were 
usually gilt. As the finishing of ihesd* formed the 
completion of the bow, the . phrase •xpu^^y eirmOevat 
Kc^yifVy signified to bring .an affmr to. a .successful 
termination. , j , , . : 

The arrmu$, PA^ ,- loeoTol, iol, were of light wood, 
pointed with iron, and winged with feathers to make 
their flight more rapid. They were carried in a quiver 
closed an all jrides^ df^ifpaj^Cf and both quiver and 
bow were bonoue- by the watriora on thair backs. An« 
cieutly the Greeks, instead of drawing their hand to 
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the right eac when th^y shot with the \kfW, brought it 
back to the breast. From dus. custom it is said that 
thei AmaaEon».deri7e tbeie name (d priv. and /to^^oc, a 
breast), beeanse they out off their right breasts, in 
order to sboct wil^ tbe>gceater freedom. 

5w *Ajcdvrioy, the javelin. There were several sorts 
of this .weapc(D;:*Yff9^c, 7|o6<r^cr^ya»'^a. Sonie were 
thrown with a thong, cdled *Ayc^«7, atid javelins of 
this sort were termed MeadyicvXu, 

6*. 2^cvid^M9, ^ ^l^f wasi of an ofal shap^, and 
gradually, termiiiated. on each side, in two thongs* 
k was commonly made of woollen cloth ; and with it 
were thrown amnrs, sti^s^ and pieees^ ol lead, called 
fw\vl3dlSeQy fwXvfiBwai, and fiokijihrcu; some^ cf which 
weighed an. Attic pound. It was a weapon of such 
power that the phunmetd were fre^uentiy mdled by 
the rapidity of their discharge. The natives of ther 
Baleano Islands were always renowned for tfaehr skill in 
this weapon, and the Adiftans occupied the next 
rank; insomuch that the term 'Ax^uk^p jUkogy be^ 
came proverbial for a well-directed aim. 

Fire*balisy llvpo^)^ A^dfti, armed with spikes of 
iron (which elnng to whatever they x^&e directed 
against), and filled with combustible matter, were also 
occasionally used. 

The machines used in sieges were called by the an- 
cient Greeks Mayyava, afterwards termed MrrxpivaL 

The oldest machines were KXi/miccc, scaling-ladders. 

Kpcoc, the battering-ram^ was of wood, of One hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty feet long, with an iron 
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head, resembling a rain's, called Kc^aXr}, or *E^j3oX4. 
Tt was used to batter down walls. 

'EXcVoXcc was a machine of an enormous size, 
shaped somewhat like the ram. It contained other 
machines, from which stones and other missive weapons 
were cast. 

' XeXwvri, the tortinse^ a machine which covered the 
soldiers from the weapons of the enemy, as the tortoise 
is defended by its shell. 

Xdi/io was a mauntf raised higher than the walls of 
the besieged, the sides of which were of stone. 

Uvpyoi were moveable towers of wood, built upon 
the mount, which were drawn upon wheels. Their tops 
were covered with hides. 

. Ti^ were osier^hurdles which the soldiers held 
over their heads,, to cover their advance against the 
walls. 

' KaraireXrac, called also '0{v|3eXeic and BeXotfra^ciCt 
were madiines from which arrows were thrown; though 
the arrows themselves are sometimes called Kara- 
vikrai. 

Acdo/3<iXoi, ir€rpo/3<(Xoi, d^eHipta opyava, and fiayya- 
vuca opyavuf were machines for shooting stones. 



CHAP. V. 

MILITARY OFFICERS. 



Ik early ages the armies were led to battle by the 
kings, and in some cases the kings nominated a IloXe- 
fxapxpg, general, who served under them. 
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But when the supreme power at Athens, was in the 
hands of the people^ each tribe chose a commander, 
called 2rpaiir)^-> As there were ten tribes, there were 
ten Xrpanffoiy whose power was equal, and each had 
the command in. rotation a day. An eleventh, called 
noXc/iaf>xoc9 was a4ded ; and ify^ in a eonncii of war, 
there were conflicting opiniotifs as to the expediency of 
any measure, his vote, added to either of the parties, 
decided the dispute. To hiin belonged the command 
of the left wing of the army. 

The inutility of employing so many generals in the 
command of a ungle army soon became apparent, and 
the power was devolved on one, two, or three only, 
when on actual service. The ancient namber, however, 
was yearly chosen, b«t their office was confined to set^ 
tling di8{Mttes among military men^ >and superintending 
all warlike preparations within the city. In addition 
to this, the Pc^emarch presided atfir the tribunal before 
which lawHiuits between freemen and foreigners were 
tried ; and the other commanders had likewise their 
respective civil duties. Hence arose the distinctive 
terms of — those who administered the business of the 
city^ oi IkI r^c SuHKfiaetoCf and those who regulated 
warlike matters^ oi eirl twv orXoiv. 

There were also ten Toj/opxpi, who weie next in 
rank to the Srpariyyo^ They had the care of mar- 
shalling the army before the battle, of fixing the place 
of encampment, and the route of the march. They 
also had power to cashier a soldier for any great 
misdemeanour. 

The SrponyycU and the Ta{^apxoc were the principal 

q2 
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officers of the infantry. The TirTrapx^ and the *v- 
\apxoi were at the head of the cavalry. 

There were two "Imrafrxp^ and ten ^vkapxoi* The 
former commanded all the cavalry ; *the latter, that of 
each tribe, and were therefore subject to the "Iinropx^cy 
as the Tailapxoi were to the I^rparnyoi* 

There were other subaltern ofiicers, who took their 
names from the number, or the squadron of men they 
commanded : XiXiaf))(oc, '£ifar<^yr<ip^oi, H€yTrii:6vTapf)(oi, 
Aoj(aydlf ^tK&Eapxoif &c. . These were the officers in 
the Athenian army. 

In the Lacedeemonian amy the supreme command 
was vested in one person, the king, who was usually 
attended by the Ef^ori ; but, . during ' a minority, ' a 
regent, called Ilp^^oc^ was appobted with fall powers. 
The genera], named B^yoc, had a body-guard of three 
hundred valiant Spartans, called 'I^nrifec, horsemen. 

The titles of the subordinate officers may be gathered 
from the names of the troops im<fer their command, as, 
XdxcE>wyo2, wevrtiKoarfipeg, ivtaitntapr^ai, &c> 



CHAP. VI. 

D/VISIONS AKD FORMS OF THE ARMY. 

Thb whole army, foot and horse, was called 2rpar^a* 
The van, MertfTrov, Upwrog fvyoc. The flanks, or 

the wings^ Kcpara. The rear, Ohpdf or^Er^aroc ^vyoc* 
The right-hand man of the front-line was named 

IIp<i»roarari|C'> the soldiers on the flanks, napa<rrarac ; 
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.those in the centte, 'Eirecrrarac ; and the leader' of the 
rear-'guard, OhpayoQy or *Oma6o<^vkai. 

Uejjnracf or TTivrac, was a band of five soldiers ; and 
its leader was called Uefjirdha^oQ : Acicoic, of ten ; and 
its leader, Aejcadapxoc* &c. 

A&xps consisted of twelve or sixteen, but some assert 
of twenty-four or five, sometimes of twenty-six soldiers. 
A half Aoxoc was called Ac/iocpia, or 'HfuXox<a> ^i^d its 
leader, Ai/iocpin^c? or *ilfuXjo\lTri€* 

^vWoxiiTfj^ was a conjunction of several Adxoc. 

2voTa(rtc consisted of two Adxot. 

UevrriKoyTVLpxia, notwithstanding itS: name implies 
fifty, usually contained sixty-four men, being composed , 
of a double ^vtrramgy or four Ac^ot. Hence its leader 
took the name of T^Tpdpxv^y ^^ well as that of Uevrri' 
Kpyrapxoc. So instead of HevrriKovTapxia, the term 
Terpapx'^a is occasionally used. 

TaiiCy or '£icarovrapx^a> was a body of an hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight men ; but the num- 
ber varied according to circumstances. Five attendants, 
called "ExraKToi, from their not being reckoned in the 
ranks with the soldiers, were attached to each '£icarov- 
rapxia. These were Srparom/pv^, the crier ^ who gave 
out the word of command ; Siy/icio^i^poc, the ensign, 
who made the signals ; 2aX7riyicri)c» the trumpeter ^ who 
by various blasts communicated the orders of the 
ge,neral, when the noise and hurry, of the battle ren- 
dered the services of the two former officers useless ; 
'Yirripirrisy the servant^ who supplied the soldiers with 
necessaries ; Ovpayoc, the lieutenant , who brought up 
the rear, and took care that none deserted, or were left 
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behind. The four first were stationed next to the fore« 
most rank. The leader of the whole troop was at finrt 
named Taflap\oCf afterwards 'Eicar^vra^oc* 

^vyrayfM, xapara$tc> v/^Xay^a, or ^erayla, consisted 
of two Taiiig. Its commander took the name of 
^vrayfAardf^S. 

nevraKO(napf)(faf or ^yayla^ contained two Svvray- 
fiora. Its commander was called IkevraieowMftxjnc, or 

XiKia^lay or ervarpefifia, was double the last ; com> 
manded by a XiKlapxoCf or mfarpefiftardpxfH* 

Mtpap^la, riXoCf or iwi^vayiay was twice the last, 
and under the command of a Mcpaf»x^c» reKdp^riCi or 

iiri^evay^C* 

iHiKayyapxlcif anciently named Srpan/y/a, was doa- 
ble the last, and under its i^oXayydpxtfg^ or arpaniydc. 

Ai0aXayy/a, icipciQ, or hrlTayfjuif nearly doubled the 
last, and contained eight thousand one hundred and 
thirty men. Its commander took the title of Kepdfyxv^- 

TerpcuffttKayyapx^af Consisted of two of the last, and 
was led by its TerpcuftaXayyap^rit^ 

^aXay£, was an appellation sometimes given to a 
party of twenty-eight mcai^ and sometimes to one of 
eight tbonsand. But it was generally applied to the 
whole army drawn up in order of battle. 

The Macedonian phalanx was the most celebrated, 
and consisted of a square battalion of pikeroen, drawn 
up so as to fornli a front of five hundred men, its depth 
being sixteen. So closely was it formed, that the 
pikes of the fifth rank extended three feet beyond 
the front line. The rest locking together in file sup- 
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ported and pushed on the foremost ranks. The com- 
mander was called $aXayya|9xi7C* * Mtjkoq ^dXayyoc 
was the length of the army, its extension from wing 
to wing ; Ba^oc (jtdXayyoc was its depth, or its exten- 
sion from yan to rear ; Zvyol ^XayyoC) were the 
ranks extending the length of the. phs^lanx ; Srcxoc, 
or \6xoh were the files measured according to its 
depth ; Aixorofua ^oXayyoc was the division of the 
whole body into, two parts — the left called Kepag 
ehitvvfioy and obpa ; the right termed Kipac ^efiov, 
KE<l>€i\.fjy &c. "ApapoQ, ofJUJxiKdg, or <nfv&)(rl (ftdXayyog, 
was the centre between the wings. *Po/u/>o£cd4c ^a\ay£, 
also called 2^voct^i^c> was a battalion drawn up dia- 
mond-wise, and seems to have been the general form 
of battalia in Greece, Sicily, and Persia. 

"E/^/JoXov, the wedge, was the army drawn up in the 
form of the letter A, the more easily to pierce the ranks 
of the enemy. 

KoiXififioXov, the shears, or hollow wedge, was in the 
form of the letter V, and designed to receive the attack 
of the wedged 

HXiv^ioy was the army drawn up in the form of a 
brick, with four unequal sides, its length, which ex- 
ceeded its br^addi, being extended towards the enemy. 
: Ilvpyoc, was the brick inverted, with the small end 
towards the enemy. 

TlKaiiTtoy, was an army marshalled into an oblong 
figure, approaching nearer to a circle than to a qua- 
drangle. 

The Lacedeemonians had peculiar names for the divi- 
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sions of their armies, whidi were fornied of so many 
regimmti, M^mu. The number of men in each regt* 
ment varied from five to nine hundred ; but on the first 
institution of the commonwealth they contained about 
four hundred each, all infantry. Every M<$pa had its 
colonel, UoXifiopxoQf and his lieutejiant, Sv/u^opevc* 

The Mq)ee was sub-dtvided into four Aoxoi,.each 
under itft AoxayttyoQ, 

lUprrfKoarvg was the half of a A6xosi dontaimng fifty 
men, and commsmded by its Ilei^nft^Kn^p, or Ilcyn}' 
KOffT^pf of whom there were eight in every ^6pa, 

'EviMffwrla Was the half of a rieinyieootvcy ftnd derived 
its name from the soldiers in it, *EyM^ft0roi Sta 9^yiiavy 
jbeing bound by' a solemn oath on a aaerifice to fidelity 
to their country^ . Its commander's title was 'EtwfW" 

rapxoff- 

The wheelings of the soldiers were termed EXimiQ ; 
KMiTig ein BopVy wheeling to the right; hr* itairlSa, to 
the left, for their bucklers were in dieir left,.as their 
spears were in their right hands. . 

M£ra)3oXi) was an evolution by which the rear moved 
to the place of the van, and the van to that of the 
rear. The. two parts of this evolution were distin- 
guished by two expressions, Mcra/3oXi^ er' ohpkr, the 
wheeling to the right, and marching fiom van to rear ; 
and McrajSoXi) &t ohpac, the wheeling to the left, and 
marching from rear to van. 



CHAP. VII. 

MANNER OF DECLARING WAR. 

Before the Greeks engaged in war, they demand-^ 
ed reparation for injuries, by ambassadors^ called 

Heralds, K^pviceC) were then sent to order the enemy 
to prepare for invasion. 

The Athenian heralds were selected out of one 
family, being the descendants of Ceryx, the son of Mer* 
cury, and Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops. The usual 
ensign of their dignity was the tl^Uivri, an olive^ 
branch covered with wool, and adorned with various 
fruits, symbolical of peace and plenty. 

The Lacedeemonian heralds were the descendants of 
Talthybius, the herald of Agamemnon, who was ho- 
noured with divine worship at Sparta. They generally 
bore in their hands the ici^pviciof , a staff of laurel or 
olive, which had two serpents twined around it, without 
erected crests, an emblem of peace land amity. 

The. Lacedttinonians commonly chose persons at 
enmity with each ether, as their ambassadors, suppos- 
ing that there would be less danger of their being won 
over to the interests of the enemy. 

The treaties were of three kinds. Incovtii^ tntvOlixrif 
eiff^ffff^^a general amnesty ; I'Eirc/uax/a, a defensive 
league; ^vfiftaxlo,, a league offensive and defensive. 
These treaties were either engraved on pillars of stone ^ 
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Sr^Xat; or tokens, ^vfi^Xa, were exchanged, which 
could be produced as vouchers for the agreement. 

Previous to a war, the Athenians often let a lamb 
loose into the enemy's territory, thus intimating that 
they would lay waste the land, so as to make it a 
naked and common pasture ground. Hence the ex- 
pression Apva TTpojSaXXciK, for to engage in war. 

They never engaged in war without the advice of the 
gods, and consulting the soothsayers. The oracles 
were enriched with presents — sacrifices offered — and 
large vows made, to be paid in case of success. 

Every omen was observed before marching, and an 
eclipse of the moon would delay an enterprise. 

The Lacedeemonians, by a special law, never began 
their march before a full moon. 



CHAP. vni. 

BATTLES, SIGNALS, AND STANDARDS. 

The soldiers, before engagement, always took some 
refreshment. The commander then drew his troops up 
in order for battle, and harangued them. 

The signals were divided into 2v/u/3dXa and Svy^Ia. 

2v/Lt/3oXa were of two kinds: — l.^Shtfyucov, pronounced 
by the mouth, called ^vv^rffia, which was a kind of 
martial shout, or battle-cry, as Zevc frvfipaxog (answer- 
ing to the. God^r the right of our ancestors), given by 
the general to the other officers, and by them spread 
through the whole army. 2. 'OparoK, visible to the 
eye, CBiWed Tlapa&vv^rffia, which was a sign made by 
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the head, a clapping of hands, pointing a spear to the 
ground, &c. 

^rifieia were ensigns, or flags; the elevation of whic h 
was a sign to begin the battle, and the depression, to 
desist from it. ^rifi&ov was likewise a coat of arms, 
waving upon the top of a pike. 

The ancient Greeks, also made use of fire, or torches, 
as a signal, which were thrown from the two armies. 
Those who threw them were called Qvp^cipau 

For .this purpose they afterwards used shells^ li6y\oiy 
but generally ttumpetSf SctXmyycc* 

Some states of Greece used other instruments. The 
Arcadians used the Svpiy^, or pipe. The Sicilians, the 
Ili^mC) lute. The Cretans, the AvXol, flutes. . 

The shout of the soldiers, at the first otiset, was 
termed 'AXaXayfidc. The custom of shouting was so 
common, that Homer uses the words ^vXoiriQ, avrrff and 
fioil as synonymous with Mdxrj, So Bo^v aya^oc, 
means excellent warriors. 



CHAP. IX. 

r 

r 

MILITARY BOOTY. 

Thb cafrtures made in war were either prisoners or 

spoils. 

The prisoners who could not ransom themselves,, 
were made ^ slaves ; and were .called AlxfiaXiaroi and 
A«pvttXA>roc. 
. The spoils were garments, arms, &c.; which, when 

R 
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taken from the dead, .were called SxvXa ; fipm the 
living, Aa^vpa. "Erapa was a common term, denoiting 
spoils taken from bodi the dead and Utu^. 

The warriors of the heroic age, b» soon as they had 
vanquished their rivals^ seized their armour. Common 
soldiers were not allowed this liberty, but were obliged 
to carry all the booty to the general, who took to hitn- 
self what he liked. He then selected reivardt from it, 
for those who had distinguished' themsdvet in battle, 
and di^ded the rest equally among ^ soldiem. The 
same customs descended ta'siicceeding^ times. 

But before this distribution, a part was consecrated 
to the gods, wfaioh was called *A^dlvta* 

They lik^wisei erected ^ropAi^f,. Tpourdca, which were 
decorated with ail sorts of arniB taken from their 
enemies. : . . 



CHAP. X, 

MANNER OF CONVEYING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Greeks had different methods of conveying in- 
telligence, and employed various kinds of messengers, 
among whom may be mentioned the 'H/xcpo^pc^/ioc, who 
were lightly armed with darts, or with bows land arrows. 

The Lacedsemonians used a celebrated and secnre 
method of conveying their communicaftioiis, for which 
purpose they employed the Sm/HlXi^ (fromi mcUroCf 8bia)9 
a roll of white parchment, wrapped around- a' black 
stick. Every general had a Stick of this^kiad, equal 
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in siae to oaewluch the magistcatss kept at homey sind 
whea any informatioa was necessary to h& cemmunio 
cated, the magistrate wmpped tibis p»rchraent around 
his own sticky then wrote what he wished upon it, took 
it offy and sent it to the general. The geneial then 
applied it to his stick» and. the folds exactly corres- 
ponding to each other, the writing was immediately 
intelligible. 



CHAP. XI. 

MILITARY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The Rewards conferred on those whohadiiisttn* 
guished themnelvea in battle, weie lentoi' 'Aptvrela, 
Nunyr^pca, 'Enrtvijcca. ... ...... 

Soldiers were preferred to the rank of officers, and 
subaltern officers, to superior ranks. Gallant actions 
were praised in poetry, and in funeral orations. 

Sometimes crowns were presented, on which were 
inscribed the names and the actions of those who had 
merited them. 

Some were honoured with leave to erect pillars and 
statues to the gods, on which their victories were in- 
scribed ; and others were presented with a complete 
suit of armour, called UavoTrXia. 

At Athens some were honoured with the title Cecro- 
pidee, and their arms were deposited in the citadel. 

They who had been disabled in battle, called 'Aivya- 
T019 were maintained at the public expense. 
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The children of tiiose. brave citizens who had fallen 
in battle, were also maintained at the public charge. 
When grown up, they were presented with the Homo- 
9rXta, and honoured with the front seats j.Upoedpiaiy at 
the public games. 

Of Military Punishments. 

Deserters, AWofjidXoi, were punished with death. 

'AfrTparevToi, such as had refused to serve ; and the 
AetTrdrcncrai, those who had deserted the ranhs, and Aei- 
\oif cowards, were punished in the following manner. 

They were obliged to sit three days in the forum, in 
a female dress, and were excluded from the temples 
and all public assemblies. 

But the Lacedeemonians inflicted the severest pu- 
nishments on such offenders. Even those who lost their 
bucklers, *Pii//cunri^ec9 were as much disgraced as those 
who had deserted their ranks. 
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PART VIII. 



DOMESTIC SOCIETY. 
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CHAP. I. 

THE BIRT& OF €HItDRB)^< 

Ths goddesses who presided over birthi were Jimot 
Diana, and Proserpine, who received the epitjiels of 
£<\£/3utOy EcX^dvia, ^(u^<$pG(> Moyo^c^Koc, &C. 

At the birth of a sod the doors of the house were 
crowned with olive ; at th^t of a daughter, with wool. 

The new-bom child ;Was ws^shed ia warm water^ in a 
vessel, called Aavrp^v, and.it was then anotirted with 
oil, kept in an earthen vessel, termed XvrXor. The 
Spartans used wine instead. ,pf wAter^ thinkiilg that it 
proved the temperament of their bodies : since weakly 
children they supposed would faint under the applica- 
tion, but that strong ones would acquire greiater vigouf ^ 
The child was then dressed in swaddling-baada, oaUed 
I^a^ava *, and laid in a basket, or upoil a shield, if its 
father were a warrior. This custom was prevent in 
Sparta. At Athens new-Ixmi infants were usually 
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wrapped in a cloth, which bore the impress of the 
Gorgon's head, the ensign of Minerva. Frequently, 
too, the Athenians placed their infants on dragons of 
gold, in memory of £richthonius, one of their early 
kings, who had been entrusted by Minerva, on his ex- 
posure at his birth, to the custody of two dragons. 
Children were likewise often laid on implements which 
bore reference to their probable future employments. 
Thus it was common to place them on vans for win^ 
nowing corn. Altera, either-as e mbl e ma tical of agricul- 
tural pursuits, or as an omen of future affluence. 

The children, whom.th^ir parents did not choose to 
bring up, were exposed, which was termed 'Eicri^efr^ai, 
and jewels, rin^,. coU^ra, &P- called [ Jlepi^cpma and 
Tvb)pl(Tfiara, were often attached to them, that they 
might be recognised, ^lJ6uld they be found, and reared 
by.trangers,.i. •' 

The Thebaiis prohibited, b;^ law; this exposition of 

» • • • 

chitdreD, but at Sparta, all new-bom ihfants were fear- 
ried befoi^ judges appointed by each tribe', who met in 
a plade^ caillM Aioxn, and who assigned t6 those who 
^roitiised to be healthy ti poition of land for their main- 
tenance ; whlUt th^y ordered defornied-chadren to be 
thrown into a place called 'AiroScrai, near Mount 
TaygetuSi-.- : : ' •.!.'.•. : >.: ' . 

At Atheils, Ihe names of the children were - inscribed , 
BA eoon as bdm, in the public registers ; and when the 
infant was fiVe days old, the nurse tan round the heartH 
i^ith the child In her arms, to intr6dtic6 it into the 
faitoily; a& it were, attd'pttt it under the pmteCtioW of 
the household godl^' Fn>m this oustoin tlie day was 
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called Apofiia^iov Ijfiap, or *Aftfj>i^p6/xiay and it was usual 
for the relations to send presents, tenned Tevi^Xun 

The child was^ however, sometimes named on the 
seventh, and sometimes on the tenth day 'after its birth. 
A sacriUce was offered on the occasion, which was fol- 
lowed by a feast, and to celebrate this tenth day was 
called AeK&rrjv ^v€iv, ATroSvetv, t(ma(rai. 

But the eighth day after the child's birth was usually 
kept as the birth-day , Vevi&XioQ fifiipd, and was ob- 
served annually ever after. 

The child was generally named after one of its most 
illustrious ancestors, or from its own personal quali- 
ties ; and not unfrequ^ntly to perpetuate some remark- 
able action, or situation of its progenitors. Thus 
Hector's son was named Astyanax, because his father 
was Toi; &(rreoc ava{, defender of the city of Troy ; 
Ulysses was named 'O^uo-o-cuc, ^ta to olvtrfrttr^ai tov 
X\)t6\vKovy from the anger of his grandfather Auto- 
lycus ; GSdipus was so called, Am to MeIv rovg nd^ag, 
because his feet were swollen^ having been bored with 
iron, in order to suspend him, for exposure, on a tree. • 

The fortieth day, termed Tetrtrapaxotrrog, was a day 
of solemnity for the mother, on which she returned 
thanks, in the temple of Diana, for her safe delivery. 

The care of the Greeks towards their children was 
such, that they brought them up In their own houses, 
and the mothers, themselves nursed them. Women of 
the highest distinction did*not disdain this office. In 
some cases, however, a nurse was employed at home. 

Mala, TcV^, Tc^^vr/, Tidrfvfireipct were the names 
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givea to nurses. Sometimes they were called Tpo^L 
To give suck was called Qtikd^ur, 

When the nurse carried the child abroad, she had a 
sponge soaked in honey, which she put to the child's 
mouth if it cried. 

To compose the child to sleep she sung AoXa, or 
BavKoX^v ; and these songs were called BavicaX^/iarct 
and Nvvi'm. If this method failed, the nurse endea- 
voured to quiet them by tenifying them with a figure 
called M(^fU)\vKetoy, To terrify infants in this manner 
was called Mop/jtvtrtrea^ai* 



CHAP. II. 

DIFFERENT SORTS- OF CHILDREN, WILLS, 
INHERITANCES, FILIAL DUTIES, ETC. 

Thotjoh some authors mention four different descrip- 
tions of childreti, yet they may be satisfactorily ranged 
in three distinct classes : — 1. Tv^vwi, children born 
in wedlock; 2. N6B019 the illegitimate, udder which 
term may be comprehended foundlings ; 3. 9ero<, the 
adopted. 

Every precaution wias taken to secure the . privileges 
of citizen^bipi to those born in lawful wedlock only, 
and who were children of parents both citizens. This 
last circumstanoe was not, however, required in all 
places, since to have one parent a citizen was, in some 
states, considered as an ample qualification; and a 
relaxation from the rule was occasionally allowed, 
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even in the strictest cities, when the population was 
thinned by disease, or war. At Athens severe scruti^ 
nies, termed Aiaif/iT^^eic^ were held in every boroughi 
by which all persons not duly qualified were ejected 
from the city. 

They, who had no legitimate sons, were obliged by 
the Athenian law to leave their property • to their 
daughters ; and these were constrained either to marry 
their nearest relations, or, in case of refusal, to forfeit 
their inheritan<^e. Heiresse^s thus situated were named 
by Solon, UepiKXriplTi^ic, and by others, narpov^ot, em- 
Kkripoi, or fidvlai. When marriage under these circum- 
stanj:^es was claimed, if either party refused, the other 
preferred an action, termed '£irc^uca^e<r0ai (which word 
indeed was applied to every kind of law-suit) ; and in- 
heritances thus disputed were called KXtjpovo/i/ai kiri- 
ltKai\ but those of which quiet possession was obtained^ 

. Persons without legitimate offspring were allowed to 
invest with s^ll their property and rights adopted 
children^ Ilal^cc Oerol, or elcnroiriTol ; but they who were 
not their own masters, Kvpioi cavrwv, as slaves, lunatics, 
women, minors, &c. were excluded from this privilege. 
Those who died without legal or adopted children .were 
succeeded by their nearest relatives, XrifHarrraL 
• The formulse respecting wills differed in. various 
times and peaces. The following seven conditions, 
which originated with Solon, were observed in Athene,* 
as necessary to give the right of making a . will :— , 
1 . The makers of wills were required to be citizens, 
since the estates of slaves, or foreigners, fell to the 
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State. 2. They were to be turned of twenty years of 
age. 3. They were not to be adopted, since the pro- 
perty of such returned to the family of the adopter, 
i. e. irl cas^ the person adopted died without issue. 
4. That they should be without children, male or 
female. 5. That they should be (according to our legal 
phrase) •* of sound mind and body." 6. That their 
testamentary dispositions should proceed from their 
own free will, not from force, or constraint. 7. That 
they should not be cajoled into the framing of their will 
by the artifices or insinuatious of a wife. 
-' Wills were usually signed before several wit-* 
nesses, and ^en placed in the hands of trustees, 'Ex-t- 
fuKrrral, Sometimes the archons were present, and 
whatever was bequeathed in their presence, was termed 
Ad^tci which word, though commo&ly signifying a gift 
or a present, was peculiarly applied to legacies. Hence 
&n/vai and haSeadcu are sometimes synonymous terms, 
and to succeed Kara i6aiy jcai icara ^idOtny, by gift 
and mil, is opposed to succession vara yevoc, fry 
natural right. 

It remains for us to treat of those duties of children 
towards their parents, which were enforced by the laws. 
Solon ok<dered all persons, who neglected to provide 
for their parents, or who were guilty of violence to* 
wards them, to be punished with 'An/u/a, infamy; 
and if on standing for the office of Archon, it was found 
that the candidate had been an undutiful son, he was 
rejected. 

To provide a comfortable subsistence for the old age 
of a parent was termed Ttipo^ooKdvy and the provision 
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thus made received the name of Tpo^ia, called by the 
poetd dpEvriipia, or dpim-pa. 

In cases of disobedience and neglect, parents were 
allowed to disinherit their children. Still, that passion 
or prejudice might not lead to such a proceeding, in- 
quiry was made into all the circumstances by judges 
appointed for the purpose, and if the child was found 
deserving the sentence, his disinheritance was pro- 
claimed by the public crier. Hence to disinherit a son 
is termed 'AwoKripv^ai tov viov, and the disinherited 
person, 'Airoic/ipvfcroc. To be disinherited was called 
'EjcTTtTrrctv TOV yivovQ, and to be reinstated, *AyaXafij3d' 
veadm etc to yivog. 

But as no crime was thought more heinous, or more 
certain of visitation from divine vengeance, than want 
of duty towards a parent ; so children were absolved 
by the law from obedience to, or support of their parents, 
when the latter had neglected to give them a trade or 
profession ; or had forced them to a life of prostitution. 

When any one through mental infirmity became in- 
capable of the management of his own ^airs, his heir, 
on the proving of the fact before the ^paropcc, men of 
his own ward, was put in possession of the property. 
A prosecution on this law gave rise to the interesting 
case of Sophocles, who, when accused of dotage by 
lophon and his other sons, read to the judges, as the 
best proof of the vigour of his mind, his tragedy of 
(Edipus ColoneuSy which he had just finished, and thus 
triumphantly disproved the accusation. 



CHAP. III. 

MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

In times of barbarism, the intercourse between the 
sexes was promiscuous. Cecrops introduced the insti- 
tution of marriage, and in the different states of Greece 
it was honoured and regulated by law. He who was 
unwilling to marry, brought discredit upon himself, 
and in some communities, particularly the Lacedaemo- 
);iian, was punished. In the latter state bachelors were 
obliged, by way of penalty, to run naked round the 
^rum once every winter, singing verses in ridicule of 
themselves ; they were excluded from the public exer- 
cises of the young virgins ; were on a certain festival 
dragged by females round an altar, and beaten with 
fists ; and lastly, were deprived of the respect exacted 
in Sparta by an elder from a younger man. At Athens 
all commanders, public orators, and statesmen, were 
required to be married as an essential qualification. 

January was thought, by the Athenians, to be the 
most proper month for marriage ; and hence it was 
called TajjLrjXiwv, 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents. To give a young woman in mar- 
riage, was termed 'Eyyv^v, ^leyyv^v, Kareyyv^v, Bido^ 
rat, &pfji6!^eiv. 

The bridegroom bestowed on the bride a present, as 
a pledge of his honour and love, named *'A^^ay *A|5pa- 
/3a/v, £^vov, and jjivfjtTTpoy, and the bride on her part 



tooied tfii hex in eaiq of a divorce.. Sonetisiet fan^ 
dowries werie brouglM:. Andiomacbo » called by Hover 
BoXv^iapoQf po880B»9d of a lafgie dowr^. Bat LyeaigoS) 
io' Sparta; atid. Solobt,. ia AtheD«> prohibited dowries, 
or rsktber the 'gifts^ called 'finravXia, which the bride 
bKMight. wifth her, tince poitiaiift'weie aearly aifvrays 
ceqakred. \ By the reg^kiftioik of. the( latter, .IhetwoMOiD 
waS'Only to brta^ three suits -of cktintis, atidgotoe for-* 
niture of little^ velu^k 

Vir^tiiy iwhea. Aey. became asarriagbable, p«eseuted 
UsketSf fall of little; curiosities) to Diana, ta< obMnt 
]^feriaiaaioa< io »clMaige theic state of Ixfie;. This was 
caUed JLerqi^cipBcir, aadtthe virgiiis JLavttpipoi,SD9m the 
ksuskfij, Hdnmtf which they carried; and beforei the 
marria^ could be SQlemDised, the ra/iif\iM< Quolr the 
gods of marriage, and the other deities were pandered 
pfRQpitioaa by prayers andi sacsificesv' called tiforikeia 
aad Ufofftiffittvt. The' laltkr, howevBCi differedi from 
the Qpto^ce (jahioh was ageoecaL teoii fon thoea-* 
lemnities observed by the virgins th6iii s« ivw)v and 
WfC^ perferaied by' the* relatives of ^ the couplii afoooi to 
be united* 

, Th<e JMdo} and bridfegiiooni^x wfeco rtdily adorned in 
y^oaQus. cvlowa^aaoordin^ to their Mnh« 

The bridegroom conducted his bride to his hoine^ ill 
a. chariot^ nvith.gisat.panip,4aid atuallynn tb^ ev^tikig 
ior tha paspooe. of CDmsealingi her blu^es;^ Thfe wtls^ 

their friends who acoompanied them were caAid Q^^cP 

S 
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- Players oil the lyre and flate, and other», caftyiag< 
tooekes, walked before them ; and the song which they 
siuig in this probession was caUed ^Apiidrttov ftikoc 
from. ApfiA, the coach in which they rode. 

When they aniyed at the bridegroom's house, the 
marriage began, and was accompanied with dances. 
The bride was entertained with a sumptuous banquet, 
calkd Tdfwt : hence Aa/nv ydfwy signifies to maht a 
nuptial feast. None were admitted to this feast, who 
had not bathed and changed their clothes. 

The bride and bridegroom were eirowned with gar- 
lands of aromatic lierbs and flowers* The house, in 
which the nuptials were celebrated, w» decorated with 
garlands. A pestle was tied to the door, and a maid- 
oarried a sieve; the bride herself bearing. an earthen 
vessel of barley, called .^vy^r^v^ to signify her obli- 
gation to attend to domestic duties. 

At Athens, during the nuptial feast, a boy entered, 
carrying a basket full of bread, and singing ""E^vyov 
moMCoy^ eSfior &fUivoy^ I have left the worse, and found 
the better state. 

After the feast, the new married couple were con- 
ducted to the nuptial chamber, called Aw/me, l&ob^-^ 
hior SAfmXf ^lofuinoyj 8aXo/ioc, UaaraCf in which was 
the nuptial bed, termed Aij^ Moop^&ov, Jiiff»fldiby, 
VafUKovn 

After they had entered the chamber, they were 
obliged, tb eat a quince between them, to signify that 
tiieir couTersation ought to b^ pleasing and agreeable 
toeach other. 

It was customary for the bride, beforor she went to 
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bed, to wash her feet in warm water, which was pre- 
sented by a boy nearly allied to the married pair* and 
termed, from his office^ Aovrpof^po^* Young men and 
maids stood at the door of the apartment singing 
songs, called *E7ri6aXa/[/ca, from BdXafwg, the bride- 
chamber ; and in the morning they returned to salute 
the new-married couple with morning or awakening 
sangSf *Earida\dfua iyepriKa, as those sung the pre- 
ceding night were called lulling ^ngs^ *'Ean6a\dfua 
icoi/Lu^riira. 

The rejoicings continued several days, each of which 
had a peculiar name. Thus, the day before marriage 
was called UpoavXia, from its preceding that on which 
the bride went Ah\l(s€rBax ry wfM^lff to lodge with the 
bridegroom* The marriage day was termed Tdfiost the 
day following '£ir//3^i/c9 or HoX/a, and the third day, 
'AiravXea, because it was customary for the bride on that 
day to return to her father's house, and *AiratiXi^£99at 
Tf wft^y, to lodge apart from the bridegroom. On 
this day the bride . presented her husband with a gar- 
ment, denominated *A7rav\riTif(Uat and he, in return, 
offered her gifts, called 'Ai^aicaXi/^fua, the gifts of 
unveiling ; because on this day the bride first appeared 
without a veil, KaXimrpa, 

The Spartan marriage^ were conducted in a manner 
peculiar to that people. The bridegroom was obliged 
to visit his bride by stealth, and frequently years 
elapsed before he saw his wife's face by daylight. To 
be detected coming out of her apartment was esteem^ 
a great disgrace. This singular custom, probably; ori- 
ginated in the desire of the la^iver, to habituate the 
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SpartBin to tfc« use of tfttatagtim, m kiltifrtory to-fhe 
practice^ of war. 



CHAP. iV. 



ADULTSltT AND DIVORCES. 



Mot)(jday adultery ymtia a -crime which tbef'Gk-ecian 
laws punished by fines, imprisonment, or in -the most 
aerere naniier, witliout taking life. 

Solon, however, permitted the adulterer to be put t6 
death, if be were caught in the act; and in the heroic 
age etouingwas common, a? we may infer from Hector's 
expremon 4o Paris, that for the rape of Helen he 
deserved Ad'tpog x*^^*^y ^ ^^^ ^f ^^one. 

If a man lived wiih his wife after she was taken in 
adultery, it was on pain of infamy, 'Artfiia, 

Hich men sometimes commuted the ordinary punidh- 
ment, by money, termed Motxoypta. 

Adulteresses might be sold as slaves, or were liable 
to have their clothes torn off from them, by any whom 
they should meet. 

The Greek laws respecting divorces were different, 
and it was not considered dishonourable to both parties 
to leave each other, by mutual conseut 

If the husband dismissed the wife, the proper teritas 
•were- ^AjrcMT^fiTftv, *EKfid\Ketv. In this case he was 
obliged to restore her portion. 

If the wife quitted the husband, thie separation* was 
expressed by the words 'AttcJXciiJ/ic, ^AiroXtliretP. * 
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• DLvoitees were common ampog the. Atbenians, but 
rare at Sparta. 

Yet at Athens the husband could not put awaiy the 
wife, nor the wife leave the husband, without their first 
appealing to the arcbon, and presenting him a bill con- 
taining a list of their grievances. The union was 
someitimes dissolved by consent of both parties. 



CHAP. V. 

THE CONFINEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OF WOMENr— 
STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN GREECE. 

The houses of the Greeks were usually divided into 
two parts* in which the men and women had distinct 
apartments assigned to them. The part in which the 
men lodged, was towards the gate, and called *Av^«l;v» 
or 'AySpt^ririQ; that assigned to the women was termed 
Tvraucify, or TvvfwcuylriQ ; and was the most remote 
part of the house, and 'behind the Ai^Xi), before which 
there were other apartments termed UpoiofUK and irpo- 
nvXior. The women's chambers were called Teycoc 
^dh^fioif as being at the top of the house, and the 
apartment of virgins was termed ISapOeywy. 

To these they ascended by a KkLfia^ stair-case, 
though in Homer this may mean a ladder, as in those 
dayd architecture was but little understood. 

It was customary for women. to have maiden atten- 

s2 
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danu, who, if tli^ir mitttesses wer^ ycrang, had the 
care of their education, and were called Tpo^. 

The GomioQin entploymeats of women were s^tiing^ 
weaving, and making embroidery, and they had the 
management of provistons and of houBefaeU affiilti 
generally. 

The condition of women in Greece was by no meouis 
such as we should expect it to have been among a brave 
and refined people. That singular contrast of character 
which made the Athenians, at times, so noble and con- 
temptible, was in nothing' more conspicuous, than in 
the manner in which they treated their females. 

They may be divided into two classes, the virtuous — 
their wives and daughters ; and the tncious—the *£rac- 
pcu, or Courtezans. 

The fbrmer were treaded in the most senrile maaoer; 
were enjoined the stiietest siience in the ^pmtfetK^e of 
the men ; were npt allowed to visit auy pubKc shows 
or amusements ; were confltted, ngorously, to tjbe ionev^ 
most apartments of the house ; and were empfeyed iif 
the meanest offices. In shoft they were kept subdued, 
degraded, and flliterate.' 

But the latter, the Hetsertt, Mrere allowed to visit all 
the public places of amusement; were aceomjriished 
in the arts and sciences ; and were ^ited and eoinrted 
by the greatest men of the age. Tlie* accomplished 
Pericles wouM retire from the affairs of state, to the 
abode of Aspasia; and even the virtuous and gifted 
Socrates resorted to her feet, ft^ itnproreaienft and ifi-> 
struction in philosophy. 
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• This unnatural and unworthy treatment df thete 
two classes of females, is the greatest stain upon th^ 
Athenian character. But the Spartans treated their 
feroalea with great respect, attention, and delicacy. 
They were the most warlike, and seem tx> have been the 
most galltimt people of Greece. 



CHAP. VI. 

ARCBITECTURZ, PRITATH BUILDINGS, 
FUUNirVRE, ETC. 

Greecb, even in the age of Homer, abounded in 
cities; as we may learn from the number ename- 
rated by the poet. And we most not imagine these 
to hare been open towns with scattered habitations. 
The epithets applied to them frequently prove the re- 
verse; They are in- part surrounded with walls ; have 
gates and regular streets. Yet the houses stood by 
themselves; having- in front a court, and in the rear 
a garden. Such, at least, were the houses of the 
dlifif persons. Others appear to have stood directly 
on. the street, without any court in front. In the 
middle of liie city tiiere was a public square^ or ii^ap- 
ket^place s the common place of assembly for the 
oiticeos, wbelJier on solemn ocbasions, or for delibera- 
tion, or courts of justice, or any odier purpose. It 
waa stmoanded with seats of stone, on which die div«- 
ItngtiisiiedinMii were wont on sach occasions^ to-tadce 
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their places. No trace is to be found of ^oy pavement 
in tlie streets. 

The houses of the heroes were large and spacious, 
and at the same time suited to the climatef The court 
was surrounded by a gallery, round which the bed^ 
chambers were built. The entrance from the court to 
the hall was direct, which was the common place of 
resort. Moveable seats (dp6yoi) stood along the sides 
of the walls. Every thing shone with brass. On one 
side was a place of deposit, where the arms were kept. 
In the back ground was the hearth, and the seat for 
the lady of the mansion, when she made her ap^ 
pearance below. Several steps led from thence to a 
higher gallery, near which were the chambers of the 
women, where they were employed in household la- 
bours, especially in weaving. Several outhouses for 
the purpose of grinding and baking were connected 
with the house ; others for the common habitations 
of the male and female slaves ; and also stables for 
the horses. The stalls for cattle were commonly in 
the fields. 

In the dwellings and halls of the kings there pre<- 
vailed a certain grandeur and splendour, which, how- 
ever, we can hardly designate by the name of scientific 
architecture. But when the monarchical forms. dis* 
appeared, and the habit of living in cities began. to 
ptevail, and republican equality at the same. time 
gained ground, .those differences in the dwellings dis^ 
appeared of themselves ; and every thing that we xead 
respecting private houses, in every subsequent age^ 
eMifirms us in the! idea, that they had no . {Pretensions 
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to «}egance of construction. It woald be dMBcfait to 
produce a single example of such a building.. Indeed, 
we find expvess evidence to the contrary. Athens 
was by no means a fine city like some of our modern 
ones, in which' there are wliole streets of palaces oc- 
cupied as the dwellings of private persons. A stranger 
might Irave been at Athens, without imagining himself 
to be in the city which contained the greatest master^, 
pieces of architecture. The splendour of the city was 
not perceived till the public squares, and the Acropolis 
were approached. The small dwellings of Themis- 
tocles and Aristides were long pointed out; and the 
building of large houses was regarded as a proof of 
pride. But when luxury increased, houses were built 
on a larger scale ; several chambers for the accommo- 
dation of strangers and for other purposes were built 
round the court, which commonly formed the centre ; 
but all this might take place and yet the building 
could lay no claims to beauty. If a town, which was, 
it is true, but a provincial town, may be cited to cor- 
roborate this, we have one still before our eyes. A 
walk through the excavated streets of Pompeii, will 
be sufficient to establish our remark. Where the pomp 
and splendour of the public edifices were so great as 
among the Greeks, ft was not possible for priVat© 
buildings to rival them. 

' Architecture, as applied to public purposes, began 
with the construction of temples; and tSl the time 
of the Persian war, or that which immediately pre- 
ceded it, we hiftar of no other considerable public 
edifices. 
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The other principal kinds of puUic. buildings which 
were conspicuous for their splendouri were the theatres, 
the places for musical exhibitions, the porticoes, and 
the gymnasia. 

This line of division, carefully drawn between do- 
mestic and public architecture by the Greeks, who. 
regarded the latter only as belonging to the tine arts, 
gives a new proof of their correct taste. In buildings 
destined for dwellings, convenience and architecture 
are in constant opposition. The architect desires in his 
works to execute some g^and idea independent of the 
common wants of life ; but a dwelling is intended to 
meet those very wants, and is in no respect founded ou 
ideas connected with beauty. The temples are dv^U- 
ings also, but dwellings of the gods; and as they 
have no wants in their places of abode, art finds here 
no obstacle to its inventive powers. 

Of the form of the Grecian houses we know but 
little. The general name for house was OIkoq ; for the 
hed'Chambery Koircav; for the cUning-roam, 'Earigro^ 
(HoVf or TpkXiyoy, The men and the women had dif- 
ferent apartments ; those of the former, termed *Av- 
^v£c — those of the latter, Vwauceia, 

The ancient Greeks had chimneys to their houses, 
though they were of very rude construction, and for 
windows they used a certain kind of transparent stone« 
Their doorSf Qvpa and IIvXi/, were hung upon wooden 
posts, called UapaardSeg^ and small bells were placed 
over them. 

Their sleeping^beds, KMytf and Ko/rn, were at first 
very simple, but afterwards costly, having silver feet^ 
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and being adorned with precious stones. They were 
very high, and required a ladder, or a set of steps, to 
get into them. 

Their chairs were very much like those of modern 
times, and stools, with three legs, were much used. 
Their chests^ or trunks for clothing, were termed G^cac, 
and the chief kitchen utensils were XaXiftTov, the large 
kettle ; Katxafifi and Xvrpa, the smaller kettle ; Tiyy- 
driov, the frying-pan; *0fie\6^, the spit^ &c. 



PART IX. 



ON. EDUCATION. 



CHAP. I. 

EDUCATION OF THE ATHENIAN AND SPARTAN 

YOUTH. 

In order to prevent the vices inseparable from idle- 
ness, great care was early taken to accustom children 
of both sexes to industry. The tender years of the 
boys were employed in learning the elements of the 
arts and sciences, whilst the girls were closely confined 
to the house, allowed little food, and their waist was 
bound about, to render them more elegant. They 
were chiefly employed in carding wool, spinning, and 
weaving ; although young ladies of the highest birth 
were instructed in music and literature, and both girls 
and boys were taught in public schools. 

If the fathers of the boys were rich, or persons of 
distinction, they had private masters for them ; called 
ricudaytttyotf or Uai^oTfUfiai, who instructed them in 
the fine arts. 
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The education of the Greeks (the Lacedeemonians 
excepted), consisted of four principal branches, viz. the 
Gymnastic Exercises, Letters, Music, and Painting. 
Of the first branch we have already treated. We must 
now give a short account of the three other branches. 
Before doing which, however, it will be proper to say a 
few words upon the education of the Spartan youth, 
as it differed much from that of the other Greeks. 

With the Spartans, domestic education ceased 
at the age of seven years. Children were then given 
up to the public officers, who divided them into classes, 
at the head of which was a young chief, called Etpiyv, 
a youth of twenty years of age, who gave lessons to 
his class, and took the lead of them all in their sports 
and exercises. 

Their hair was cut off; and they walked barefoot, 
to accustom themselves to the rigour of the seasons. 
Stealing was encouraged, in order to make them 
adroit; but if they were caught in the theft they were 
whipped. 

Their learning indeed was but small : yet they were 
taught to express themselves with purity and concise- 
ness : heoce the word laconic, from Laconia, the 

« 

province in which Sparta was situated. At the age 
of eighteen, they had combats with each other in the 
gymnasium ; and from this time they were chiefly en- 
gaged in military exercises, so that the Spartans have 
been called a nation of warriors. 



CHAP. II. 

LETTERS AND MATERIALS 70R WRITINO. 

By TpdfifuiTaf letters, we are to understand rpa/4- 
fiaTucil {Ttxyfif understood), which, in its early state, con- 
sisted in the art of reading and writing with propriety ; 
but it was afterwards greatly extended, comprehending 
history, poetry, eloquence, and literature in general, 
and was called ^iKoikoyla. 

Young men possessed of liberal fortunes, also studied 
philosophy. For this purpose there were Gymnasia 
and public schools in different parts of Greece. The 
principal schools at Athens were the Academy, the 
Lyceum, and the '^ KwcSonpyec* 

As this seems to be the most appropriate place^ we 
will here say a few wor4s upon their Materials for 
Writing. 

Ink, called MeXar, or McXav ypa^irf writing ink, 
was made sometimes from the blood of the cuttle-fish, 
which was very black ; but generally from soot, burnt 
with rosin and pitch, and diluted. This soot was taken 
from furnaces constructed on purpose, having no pas- 
sage for the emission of the smoke. Ink was also made 
from the lees of wine, dried and burnt. 



* From Kvttv and apybg, a white dog, which snatched away a 
part of the victim from Dromita, when he was sacrificing^ to Her- 
cules, at that place. 
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iPAPEk, the general term for which was Xdprrig, was 
made from several materials. I. From the skins of 
beasts, prepared like our modem parchment : this was 
the most durable^ 2* From the bark of a tree. 3. Fronr 
the !^yptian Udmfpog, papyrus (from which our word 
paper is derived), a kind of flag which grew in the 
river Nile. These flags were dipped into the water 
of this river, which was of a glutinous quality^ and 
then pressed and dried in the sun. 

Thin sheets of lead, or layers of wax, were also 
used for writing : in which case they employed the 
hard styU. 

The 2tvXo£, stylus^ or pen^ was made of various 
substances* When they wrote upon wax, lead> or any 
hard substance, the stylits was made of iron or ivory. 
It was round, with one end large and smooth, for eras- 
ing any mistake ; the other terminating gradually in a 
point, with which incisions were made in the plates, 
similar to modem engraving. When softer substances 
were used, such as parchment, they wrote with pens 
made of the quills of birds, or of a small and thin reed, 
called Kakafwcf something like our alder. 



CHAP. III. 

MUSIC. 

TijE word Movtruc^, the music-art {r^vriy under- 
stood), was applied by the Greeks indifferently to me« 
lody, measure, poetry, dancing, gesticulation, &c. 

It seems to have derived its name from the nine 
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musesy or from the Hebrew word Mosar^ P^^)» which 
signifies art, science. 

There were seven musical notes which were conse- 
crated to the seven planets: — L ^Yvdrri, to the moon. 
2. Uapwdrri, to Jupiter. 3. Aixovocy to Mercury. 
4. Miarj, to the Sun. 5. Hnpafiimj, to Mars. 6. Tplrrfy 
to Venus. 7. N^iy, to Saturn. 

The tone, mode, or key, whether grave or acute, in 
which the musician sung or played, was termed Voftog. 

There were four principal Nii/ioc, or modes ; the 
Phrygian, which was religious ; the Doric, martial ; the 
Lydian, plaintive ; and the Ionic, gay and flowery. Some 
add a fifth, the iBolic, which was simple. The mode 
used to excite soldiers to battle, was called "Op^coc. 

In later times, the term lf6fwi was applied to the 
hymns which were sung in those modes. 

Their music was either vocal or instrumental* 

Their musical instruments were divided into *£/i- 
Tryevtrrhf wind instruments, and 'Evrara, or Nevfx^^cra, 
stringed instruments. 

The three principal instruments of the ancients, were 
the lyre, the flute, and the pipe. 

The Lyre, called Ki^dpa and ^opfjuy^, was the most 
famous of the stringed instruments. It was played 
upon by heroes and princes, in singing of love, or of 
the exploits of valiant men ; and as the honour of its 
invention is ascribed to Apollo, he is sometimes called 
iH)pfwertlQf and the lyre itself Mrimp vfjtt^wv, the mother 
of eongs. 

The strings were at first of linen thread ; afterwards 
of catgut. 
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Anciently there were three strings, hence the lyre 
was termed TpixopBog; afterwards it had seven strings, 
and was called *£9rrax<>p&)C) iTrrd^oyyoQf ewrdyXtoff' 

The strings or chords were touched either with a 
bow, or with the fingers. To play on the lyre was 
"palled Ktdap/^civ> Kpovtip vX^icrpy, AcucrvXoic Kpoveiy, 
and i/^aXXciv. 

AvXof, the FltUCy was a celebrated instrument, used 
at their sacrifices, their festivals, at their games, en« 
tertainments, and funerals. The straight flute is said 
to have been invented by Minerva; and the curved 
flute by Pan. In Scripture, Jubal is mentioned as its 
inventor. 

The flutes were generally made of the bones of stags 
or fawns, and hence called Nifipetoi ahXol, from vE^po^^ 
a fawn. They were also made of the bones of asses 
and elephants, sometimes of reeds and canes. 

Hvpcyi, the Pipe^ di£fered greatly, in sound, from the 
flute. The tones of the flute;^ were sharp and shrill, 
and hence they were called AcTrroXeac : those of the 
pipes were grave, full, and mellow, and therefore they 
were called Bapvfifiojwi* 

Music was regarded as an indispensable part of 
Grecian education. It was thought to exert a very 
stropg influence, not only on the minds, but on the 
bodies of men, and is said to have cured various 
diseases. 
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CHAP. IV. 



PAINTING. 



Painting was so fashionable an art, as to be con- 
sidered an essential branch of polite education, and 
the Greeks, it is probable, learned the art from the 
Egyptians. 

This art was termed rpcu/>tit^, from the verb Fpatpetv, 
to paint. It was also called Zioypa<l>uCri ; rixvrj, being 
understood. 

In the infancy of painting, only one colour was used: 
at length they used five ; and aflerwards many more ; 
and so imperfect was the art, in its origin, that the first 
painters were obliged to write, at the bottom of their 
pictures, the names of the objects they had attempted 
to represent. Since no terms expressive of painters, or 
painting, are used by Homer, it may be inferred that 
the art was unknown, or little practised, in his time. 

The instruments and materials used in painting, were 
'OKpifiaQ and KaXt;/3ac, the easel, or frame on which they 
placed the canvass ; llLvai and Iltrc/iccov, the canvass ; 
AJiKv^oi, little boxes, in which the painters kept their 
colours; Ki^pdcy the wax; Xp&fiara, the unprepared 
colours; ^dpficuca, the prepared colours; "Avdiy, the 
flowers ; Ffxi^cc, the style ; 'YTroypo^ic, the pencil. 

The outlines, or the sketch, were called ^Xworwr^vi^, 
*Yiroypa^i}, ISicia, and ^Kiaypafj>la, 

The finished picture was tei med Eikwv, 



PART X. 



FOOD AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 



CHAP. I. 

FOOD OF THE GREEKS. 

The ancient Greeks lived chiefly on farinaceous 
compositions, of which they had a great variety, and 
for the making of which they were very celebrated. 

Bread, termed "Afwoc, and by metonymy 2{roc> was 
their principal food ; hence this word sometimes de- 
notes all sorts of meat and drink. 

The Athenians made use of MeSIvri, millet ; of Zca, 
corn, or the far of the Romans ; and of "Opv^fay rice. 
' "OXvpa, spelt f a species of grain with which Homer 
feeds the horses of his heroes, formed a sort of brown 
bread. 

But the chief attention of the Greeks was confined 
to the "Aprocy wheat^yread; and to the Ma^a, barley'- 
bread. In the composition of the latter, they sometimes 
mingled oil. 



Hi fooo. 

The meal of the "Aproc was termed "AXcvpov, that 
of the Ma^a, "AX^irov, barley-meal^ which was very 
much used. 

Their loaves were baked either under the ashes, and 
then termed l^o^rai &pToi, and ^EyKpwjilcu ; or on the 
hearth. But the favourite mode of baking was by the 
Kpi^voQ, which was an earthen or iron pan, broader 
below than above. The loaves were then called Kpc* 
(iaviTCLu Bread was carried in a wicker basket, called 
Kai'eov, Kavovy, 

The 9f)7ov, Jig-cake^ was a composition of rice, 
cheese, eggs, and honey. It was wrapped in fig-leaves, 
whence it took its name. 

The Mvrron-ov, cheese-cake (we give it this name for 
want of a better), was made with cheese, eggs, and 
garlic, beaten and mixed together. 

The poor people excavated their bread, in the form 
of a plate, and into the hollow poured a sauce, on 
which they supped. This kind of bread was called 
Mi<rrvXKn ; and hence the verb Mtan/XXaer^ai. The poor 
Athenians lived, likewise, on garlic and onions. 

The Greeks had many sorts of cakes, Ilvpa/uovc, the 
wheat'^ake, from wvpo^, wheat ; 2i70'a/ac» made of the 
sesame (a corn which grew in India), and honey ; "Ap;- 
\oy (from a privative, and /uvXi;, a mill), made of corn 
bruised, but not ground, what farmers call hominy ; 
MekiTovrra, a honey-cake , &c. 

Besides these farinaceous compositions, the Greeks 
also ate flesh, commonly roasted, but seldom boiled* 

At Lacedeemon the young people ate aniipal food. 
A black soupf termed MeXac 4^ai/Ltoc, supported the' men 
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and elderly people. The poor also fed upon grass- 
hoppers and the extremities of leaves. 

The Greeks were likewise great lovers of fish, 
though Hotner does not mention this food. They were 
fond of eels, dressed with beets, which were called 
EyXtXctc ivT£T£vr\avujfiivai. They ate also Tapixoc> salt 
Jish, of which the neck and the belly were the favourite 
parts. 

Their Acvrepai rpaTrtfat, second courseSy consisted of 
sweetmeats, fruits, almonds, nuts, figs, peaches, &c. 
and were called Tpdiicra, Tpay^/xara, '^i^ofytrifffiarti, 
Hififiara. 

"AXc, salty was used in almost every kind of food. 
Among the Grecians the cook was a very important 
character, and his art was held in great esteem. 



CHAP. II. 

LIQUORS OF THE GREEKS. 

Ik the primitive ages, water was the only beverage 
of the Greeks ; but when wine was introduced, it be- 
came the drink, not only of the men, but likewise of 
the matrons and virgins, which was contrary to the 
practice of the Romans. 

They kept their wine in earthen vessels^ Kipafwi ; or 
in bottles, 'Awol (which were made of aaKog, leather) ; 
or in casks. 

Old wines were in the greatest repute. The most 
famous wines of the Greeks were, OJvoc Upafiyeiog, 
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Bdaioc, Aitr^toCi XZ6c> Kp^Cy K&oc, 'P^^coc» 'iliapiwrriCf 
which last is the most highly praised by Homer, Odys« 
/. V. 194. 

It was customary to mix wine with water; hence 
drinking cups were called Kpar^pcc, irapa to Kepatfcur-^ 
^ai, from the mixture made in them. The Kparfjpec 
were generally crowned with garlands. 

But such, at length, was the luxurious refinement of 
the Greeks, that they perfumed their wine with the 
perfumes of flowers, which was then termed Olyo^ 
fivfipivlrriQ, and sometimes Mv/Sp/viyc, perfumed tcnne, 
from Mvpov, ointment^ perfume. They had also many 
kinds of made wine, as OJvoe KpiOivoc, barley-wine ; 
Olvo^ iyinrfTo^y pcdm-wine* "O^oc was a general name 
for all made wine. 

They poured their wine from the crateres into cups, 
of which there were many sorts. The ancient Oreeks 
drank from the horns of oxen, but afterwards they used 
cups of earth, wood, glass, brass, silver and gold« 

The principal names of the cups were — ^lofXi^, Ilor- 
Y/piov, KvX({, Ae?rac, KtnreXKoVy *A/Li0ucv?reXXov, Si^v^oc, 
Kv/i/3iov, Ki(rffvfiu)Vf Faor^p, K<tfditfy, &c« Some of 
these cups took their names from their form, and others 
from the metal or earth of which they were made. 

The drunkard, with the Greeks, was infamous ; and 
he who committed a crime when drunk, was more 
severely punished than the person who committed it 
when sober. Yet there were privileged days, on which 
they drank from large cups, and freely. 
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TIMES OF EATING. 

The Greeks made three meals a day: the times were 
morning, noon, and night. The morning meal was 
called 'Axparierfia, because it was customary to eat bread 
dipped in wine not mixed with water. Homer calls 
this meal "Apiarov. Sometimes it was termed Aeavi;- 
<m(TfjL0C9 breakfast f from vrjfniQy fasting^ 

The meal at noon was termed AeIttvov, because after 
this meal, hi irovtivy it was usual to return to labour. 
Aofnrov, was the supper. 

The terms were afterwards changed. Breakfast was 
called "AptoTov ; dinner ^ Aopwov ; and supper, Aet^vor. 

Dinner was but a short and plain meal. But the 
supper was longer, and was the principal meal of the 
Greeks. It was taken at about sunset, the fashionable 
dinner-hour in Europe ; and, indeed, this meal corre* 
sponds exactly to the dinner of modem times. 



CHAP. IV. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In the primitive ages all meetings or entertainments 
were occasioned by devotion to the gods. 

Afterwards there were three sorts of entertainments 
or solemn feasts, "Epavog, Td/wQ, and EiXairiVi;. 

"Epayos ^ds A clulhfeast, or an entertainment made 
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at the common charge of all present : so called awo 
Tov avve^v eKatrrov, because every man contributed his 
proportion. The verb 'Epay/ftty, formed from this 
noun, means to contribute, generally, for any purpose. 
What each guest contributed was termed ^vfupopa, £ia- 
^opa, &c. Hence the guests were denominated '£pa- 
woTo^, sometimes ^IwdicLaUrm, and they who did not 
contribute were called 'A(rvpj3oXo(. 

Tdftoct was a marriage-feast. 
■ EXkairtvfit was a magnificent entertainment, on some 
important occasion, and provided at the expense of 
one man. 



CHAP. V. 

CEREMONIES BEFORE ENTERTAINMIXTS. 

The person who provided the entertainment, the 
host, was termed *0 'ILananop, 'E^rriwr, ttjc ovvovtrlaQ 
ifyefi&v. The guests were called ^curvfjLdvec, Sv/ivrdrac, 
KXiyroi, &c. 

The messengers who carried the invitation to the 
guests, were called KX/yropcc, or ^etiryoKKiiTopeQf and as 
the hour was always expressed in the invitation, and 
time was measured by the sun, the terms Sma, shadow 
of the sun, and SroexcTov, the pin of the dial, were 
frequently used ; and hence they, who were introduced 
without formal invitation by others of tlie party, were 
called 2icia2, shades, from their attending the chief 
guests, as shades do bodies. The Romans called the 
same persons Umbra. They who intruded themselves 
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into Other men*fi e&tertainments, were called MvTae, 
Jlies ; Jiapamroiy parasites. 

Before the Greeks went to an entertainment they 
washed and anointed themselves, and they who came 
off a journey were washed and clothed with suitable 
apparelj in the house of the entertainer, before they 
were admitted to the feast. 

To wash the hands before supper was termed N^./zair- 
dou ; to wash after supper, 'Airovlyj/cur^au The verbs 
'ATTo/iaiatTdaiy ^iroylnjaai, signify to wipe the handSj and 
the towel used was called 'EKfiaysloyy xeipSfiaicrpov, &c. 
Instead of this the ancient Greeks used the soft part 
of bread, called 'Ajro/xay^aXtcu, which they afterwards 
threw to the dogs. 

It is necessary to observe that women were never 
invited at the same time as the men ; and that even 
the mistress of the family never made her appearance, 
unless when relatives alone were invited. 

After the gi^ests arrived, they saluted the master of 
the house, which was called 'Aaira^etrSrai. The com- 
mon salutation was joining their right hands. 



CHAP. VI. 

CEREMONIES AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The ancient Greeks sat at table. Homer mentions 
three different sorts of seats. 

1. Ae^pof, which contained two persons, as the name 
imports. 

V 
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2. Opovocy oa which they sat upright, having under 
their feet, a footstool, teimed Op^wc* 

3. KW/iocy on which they sat leaning a little back- 
wards, as the word imports. 

Afterwards, in the progress of luxury, the Greeks 
laid on couches, called KX/vai. These, among the rich, 
had ivory feet ; covers, termed Srpo^pcera, and ptllQw§, 
Tl(H)<rK£(l>aXaia. 

There were commonly three persons on each couch. 
The first was at the bolster of the couch. The second 
leaned backward upon the breast of the first, a cushion 
being put between them. The third reclined on the 
second in the same manner; but. the place at the head 
of the couch* was the most honourable among the 
Greeks. The number of guests varied in the different 
ages of Greece. At first, there were only three or five 
invited ; afterwards they increased to nine, and even 
more. 

The table was deemed sacred, and under the immedi- 
ate disposition of Jupiter, so that to dishonour it by inde- 
cent behaviour was accoiinted highly criminal. Tables 
were of various shapes and materials, according to the 
wealth and taste of the owners. The Greek term for 
a table, Tpdini^a, is equivocal in its signification, and 
may express either simply the table, or the meat placed 
on it. Hence by Updrai, Bevrepcu, rpirai rpatreiai, are 
meant the first, second, and third courses. 

Thus there were three distinct parts of the supper, 
or the chief meal. 1. Ae/frvov irpoo/^iov, was, as its 
name imports, a repast before the supper, and consisted 
of bitter herbs, of coleworts, eggs, oysters, and what 
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^as supposed to create an appetite. 2, ^eiiryov was 
the supper, called also Kc^aX^ hlrvov, 3. Aevripa 
rpairel^a, was tfie second course, which consisted of 
sweatmeats of all kinds, termed Tpayiifjuvra, rpfoyaXia, 
kviZopmitryLa, Mhtinva, etc. and which was always more 
plentifully furnished than the other courses. 

Th^ Greeks thought it unlawful to eat, until they 
had made an offering to the gods of a part of their 
provisions. 

When the guests were placed, an equal portion was 
distributed to each of them. Hence the feast was 
called Aa/c ; ^nd he who carved and distributed the 
meat, Aairpoc and Aairvftfiiiv, from haittvy to divide. 

The director of the entertainment was termed J^vp.vo' 
iri(ipf\pQ, Tpairefoiroioc, &c. ; and the president, whose 
office it was to regulate the laws of good fellowship, 
was called Bao-cXevc. As it fell to him to watch whether 
each man drank his due share, he was likewise named 
OipdaXfjtoi, the eye. 

The distributors of drink were commonly termed 
Olvoxooi, In the heroic entertainments, the K^pwcc, 
heralds, generally performed this office, and it was cus- 
tomary for Kopoi, boys or young men, to fill the cups* 
These youths were not slaves, but of good families ; 
sometimes of the most noble and distinguished. 

The cups were adorned with garlands, and filled up 
to the brim : hence the phrase Src^civ jcpjjnlpac, to Jill 
cups to the brim. To men of great quality cups were 
always presented first, and it was also usual to drink to 
them first, which was termed Upoirlveiv. 
Three rounds were drank at table, in honour of the 
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gods. The first, in honour of Jupiter ; the second, of 
the heroes or deroi-gods ; the third, of Jupiter, the 
Saviour. This last round was likewise called TiXeioc. 
'Aya^ov AcUfwyoc Kpari^py was the cup of the Good 
Genius, by whom they understood Bacchus, the first 
maker of wine. 

Salutation in drmking proceeded to the right hand, 
and was hence termed A4^ii>tfic, or '£v^e{ia viveiv ; but 
it was also called '£v kvk\^ vIveiv, and the action it- 
self, ^'EyKVKKowoaia, because the cup circulated round 
the table. 

To the pleasures of the table, they added music and 
dancing : the latter was very general afiter the guests 
had finished their wine. 

The most remarkable songs at entertainments were 
those termed SicdXta, which were short verses of various 
metre, and chiefly used by the Athenians. The subjects 
of these were different^ some being 2Kknrruca, ludicrous, 
or satirical ; some 'Epoiriica, amorous^ and others 2!«w- 
laia, serious. The serious scolia sometimes contaiued 
Hapalveffiv riva koI yvaffirjy 'xpritdfAriv, a practical ex* 
hortation or sentence; and sometimes the praises of 
great men. Thus, 'ApfwSlov fieXoct the song of Har- 
modius, was the scolium composed by Callistratus, on 
Harmodius the celebrated patriot, and was a universal 
favourite on festal occasions. After the singing, the 
dancing girls and female performers on the flute were 
introduced, and most of the company joined them in 
the dance, during which refreshments, as in modem 
times, were handed about. 

Other recreations were likewise resorted to, the most 
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noted of which was the K&rrafioQf invented in and 
afterwards an especial favourite in Attica. Its form 
was as follows : — a stick, with two dishes suspended 
from each end in the manner of scales, was placed 
across an upright pole, and under each dish was put a 
vessel full of water, in which stood a brazen image, 
called MaV?7C- They who undertook KoTTafil^eiy, to 
play at the cottabus^ stood some distance from it, and 
endeavoured to throw water or wine, out of a cup, into 
one of the dishes, so that the dish might be knocked 
against the head of the statue placed beneath it; and 
the player who threw so as to spill the least water, and 
to knock the dish the hardest against the statue, was de- 
clared conqueror, and supposed to be sure of the affec-r 
tions of his mistress^-the object sought to be divined by 
this sport. The noise made by the water^ in the act of 
being thrown was termed Aara{, and the water thrown, 
Aardyri. The action of throwing, as likewise the cup 
itself, was called *AyKvXri ; and the prizes, named Kor- 
ra^la, were sweatmeats, kisses, &c. This sport, by 
way of distinction from others of the same denbmina* 
tion, was styled Kdrrafioc Karatn-dg, 

In another description of this game, there was placed 
a vessel of wat^, with empty vessels floating on it ; 
and throwing wine out of cups into this vessel ^ who*^ 
ever sank the greatest number of vials won the prize. 

Another sort of cottabus was a contest, in which he 
who kept awake the longest was declared victor. 

The Greeks, however, did not waste their time at 
such meetings in sports alone. Conversation^ literary 
and philosophical, was not unfrequently introduced as 

u2 
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the better means of enjoyment ; and hence ^vfar6(TUfyy 
the Greek term for an entertainment, is defined a mix- 
ture of gravity and mirth, of discourses and actions. 

When the convivial enjoyments were over, «ach 
person went home. To retire from the entertainment 
was expressed by FiVe^'^ai Ik Sdiryov — 'AvaXvay he 
trv/JLirofflov* 



CHAP. VII. 

MANNER OF ENTERTAINING STRANGERS. 

The Greeks knew nothing of the conveniences and 
luxuries of a modern hotel ; and all travellers being 
obliged to depend upon strangers on their journey, 
hospitality was, therefore, considered a great virtue, 
and its rites were held most sacred. 

In the primitive ages, men lived by plundering each 
other, and a stranger was deemed a lawful prize: hence 
the word Xevoc signified both a stranger and an enemy. 
But afterwards it became customary to supply them 
with food, and treat them with every respect. 

Salt was commonly set before strangers before they 
partook of the repast: signifying, that as salt preserves 
flesh, 80 the friendship then commenced should be last- 
ing. Salt was supposed to possess a peculiar sanctity : 
hence Homer calls it deloc &Xc, divine salt. 

To ofiorpdweiiov, to have eaten at the same table, was 
considered an inviolable obligation to friendship, and 
to transgress the salt and table ^ "AXa Kal rpaxeiav 
irapa/JaipeiVf that is, to violate the laws of hospitality, 
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was, as is the case with the Arabs, considered one of the 
most horrid of crimes. 

It was usual for men allied in friendship to give 
each other ^vfifioXa, certain tokens^ the producing of 
which was a recognition of the covenant of hospitality. 
These tokens were mutual presents and gifts, called 
Sivia, or Awpa ^eviKu, and such alliances descended 
from father to son ; a beautiful instance of which occurs 
in the episode of Glaucus and Diomede. Hom. II. vi. 
V. 119. 

CHAP. VIII. 

GRECIAN BATHS. 

The Greeks were very attentive to personal clean- 
liness. Not only when they put off mourning, when 
they returned from war, or had finished any hard 
labour, did they bathe and anoint themselves, but also 
before they went to any entertainment, and whenever 
they came from a journey. They commonly bathed in 
salt water. 

Hot baths were also very ancient. One of the 
fountains of the river Scamander was commended for 
its hot water. 

The baths commonly contained the following rooms : 
1. *AwolvTiipiov, the undressing room, in which inre^v- 
ovTo TCL IfxaTia, they put off their clothes, 2. 'XwoKav- 
oToVf the fire-roomy in which was a fire for those who 
wished to sweat before bathing. 3. BaTnflrr^ptov, a 
hot^hath, 4. Aovrpo;)/, a cold bath, 5, ^AXeiirriipiovy 
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the anointing room, for after bathing they always 
anointed themselves with oil, which in later times was 
perfumed. In the Homeric age, it would appear that 
hone but the effeminate used costly ointments, Mvpa, 
since Paris alone is introduced by the poet as employ- 
ing them. 

The feet, being more exposed, were oftener washed 
and anointed than any other parts of the body; whence 
$ome think they are called Aiirapol v6hQ. It was the 
office of the women to wash the feet, which, when they, 
thought unusual honour was due, they kissed. So the 
penitent in the gospel is described as kissing the feet 
of our Saviour, whilst she anointed them. 



PART XI. 



CLOTHING. 



CHAP. I. 

THE HEAD DKESS. 

The ancient Greeks, like the Egyptians, went with 
their heads bare ; but afterwards they used hats^ called 
IITXot, IltX/a, UiXlBia. 

Women, however, always had their heads covered. 
The coverings and ornaments which they wore, on their 
heads, are expressed by the following terms : — KaXvTr- 
Tpa, a veil: "Ajitrul,, a fillet, which went round the 
hair ; Kpii^efivov, a veil, which came down upon the 
shoulders; KeKpwpaXog, a net, in which the hair was 
enclosed ; Mlrpa, a fillet, in which the hair of some 
women was bound ; *Offier^o<r0£vS<5v»y, a particular kind 
of net, intended as a ludicrous decoration. Anciently, 
women of high rank wore on their heads a higher fillet, 
termed Src^V?; vyprfXfi* 

Ear-rings, called "Epfiara, 'Evwna, "EXiJccc, were 
suspended from their ears. They also wore necklaces, 
termed "Opfwi. 
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As was observed (Part I. Chap. II.), some of the 
Athenians wore in their hair grasshoppers of gold, 
called TcVrcyccy intended as emblems that they were 
Avrdx^oyEQi produced from the soil in which they live. 



CHAP. II. 

THE GRECIAN GARMENTS. 

The clothing of the body was denominated in Greek, 
by the general terms 'Ea^^c/Ea^Ji/ia/E^^ij^ic, and by 
the poets Elfia, The inner garment, both of men and 
women, was the Xcr«iiv, a tunic j and Xircuv op^otrrd^iogy 
a floating tunic ; and they who did not wear an inner 
garment, were called MovoircirXoi. The verb *Ev^viadai, 
to be clothed, refers to the Xir«^v, or under-habit. 

Women of opulence and rank wore tunics^ which 
were fastened froiQ the shoulders to the hands, with 
gold or silver buckles, called IIep6vai, Uopvau They 
wore likewise another robe, called "EyicvicXov xt'rwvcoK, 
but whether as an inner or outer garment is unknown. 

The Greeks, in general, were contented with throw- 
ing oyer the tunic, that reached to the mid-leg, a mantle 
which almost entirely covered them. 

The general dress of the Athenian women wag, first, 
a white tunic, which descended to the heels, buttoned 
over the shoulders, and bound under the bosom with a 
broad sash ; secondly, a shorter robe, confined round the 
waist by a broad riband ; and thirdly, a robe, which 
was worn gathered up like a scarf. They were fond of 
employing various cosmetics to improve their com* 
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plexion^ used both white and red paints, and tinged 
their hair with golden*coloured powder. 

The dress of the Spartan women was much looser, 
and riiorter, as they contended in athletic exercises. 
Previous to maiiiage they never wore a veil, but after 
marriage they always went abroad closely veiled. 

AH from the highest to the lowest citizen in Sparta 
dressed alike, wearing short woollen tunics, and a cloak. 
Their sandals were in general red; and their caps 
shaped like one half of an egg, in memorial of the fabu- 
lous birth of Castor and Pollux. 

*IpxrioK9 or <ltdpoSf was the exterior robe of the men 
among the Greeks, as the toga was among the Romans. 
The words and phrases relative to this garment are Ile- 
pcjSaAXc^dou, 'AyafidXKetr^cu Ifidriov kir apitrrepa, and cttc 
^e£ca, to throw the garment over the left or right arm ; 
hence it obtained the names of 'Avaj3oXaiov, IlepijSc^- 
Xacov, and *Afmt\6vii. 

XXouva was a thicker external robe, worn in cold 
weather; sometimes kir>jcitQ, single; and sometimes 
diirX^, double, 

ifaivSKtic or ^cuX^viyc, was a robe almost round, 
without sleeves, and worn in cold or rainy weather. 

A^ioc, or Aii^opcov, was a garment common to both 
sexes. 

*Ei^aTplc was a kind of top coat of goat-skin ; also 
termed Mav^voc. 

Tpl^vy or TjM/Sfcivcov, was the cloak of philosophers 
and poor people, and of light stuff. It was anciently 
worn by lawyers and judges. 

'E^TAifUc was a short female cloak, which was thrown 
over the shoulders. 
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IIcVXoc was an exterior robe, worn by women, and 
sometimes by men. ZQarpoy was the girdle belonging 
to it. 
^o\i^ was a long robe which reached to the heels. 
Kariavdxti, a slaveys habit, was bordered at the bot- 
tom with sheep-skin. 

'£$(tf/iic was another slave's garment. It had but one 
sleeve, and served both for tunic and cloak. Citizens, 
however, sometimes wore this dress. 

Boiri}, or Aif^epa, was a shepherd's garment, made 
of skins. *EyK6ftfiwfM was a cloak used by shepherds, 
girls, and slaves. 

XXofivc was a military garment worn over the tunic 
and the cuirass. 

XXaWc was a fine robe : KpoKwog and KpaKutrtov 
were of saffron colour, and worn by women : ^vfifierfUaj 
a robe that came down to the heels, and sometimes 
called Xirity voiriptiQ : Qipurrpoy or ^epitnptoy was a 
summer-habit. 

^p6i^y was a kind of handkerchief or round zone, 
worn by women over their necks. 

'^IXKAoy was a bracelet y with which the hands and 
arms of the Grecian women were decorated. 

The Greeks seem not to have worn any thing like 
the modern pocket-handkerchief, and probably the folds 
of some of their outer robes had to do the office of this 
modern appendage to dress. 

The primitive Greeks used the skins of beasts for their 
dress. In later times the Athenians used cotton, flax, 
and wool. Tunics were generally made of linen. 



CHAP. III. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHOES. 

The coverings of the feet were called by the general 
name of 'Ywohii/iaTa, shoes, and were tied under the 
soles of the feet with thongs or cords, called *I/xavr£c- 
To put on shoes was termed 'YiroBeiy ; to take them off, 
Aveiv, 'YiroXveiv. Shoes were also termed by the poets 
Ile^iXa. 

Aia/3a^pa were shoes common both to men and 
women. 

2av3aXa, Sar^aXia were, in ancient times, the shoes 
of heroines, and of rich and gay women. 

BXavrcu were shoes worn only in the house. 

KoylvoSe^ were shoes resembling the former, but low 
and thin. 

TlepiliaplBes were shoes worn by women of rank. 

Kpryinhs (called also, 'Ap^r/^cc), were a sort of slip- 
pers, which covered only the soles of th€ feet, and were 
fastened by lacings. Some think they were military 
shoes. 

'Ap/3vXac were large and easy shoes. 

UtpaiKal were female shoes : those of courtesans were 
white. 

AaxwviKcu, Lacedsemonian shoes, were red.^ 

JUapfiarlvat were coarse shoes, worn by peasants. 

'Efifidrai were shoes used by comedians. 

^ddopvoi were buskins, a kind of shoe worn by trage- 
dians ; they were also called ^Eftfidhg, 

X 



PART XII. 



BURIAL RITES, MOURNING, TOMBS, &c. 



CHAP. I. 

GRECIAN BURIAL RITES. 



Pluto is said to have instructed the Greeks in per- 
forming their last offices to the dead : hence poets have 
made him supreme monarch of the dead, and assigned 
him unbounded empire in the shades below. The Greeks 
regarded funeral rites as most sacred; thinking that 
the souls of those who remained unburied, were not 
admitted into the Eiysian fields, so that their greatest 
imprecation was, to wish that a person might "ArwpoQ 
earimety x^^^^^f ^ without the honours of burial. 

Funeral rites were called A/jcaia, N<$/ii/ia, 'iio/u(6fuya, 
"E^i/ia, "00*10, as they were by the Romans JustUf to 
imply their peculiar sanctity ; and they who neglected 
to discharge them were thought accursed. 

Some, however, were considered as unworthy the rites 
of sepulture : for instance, public or private enemies — 
they who betrayed their country — tyrants^^suicides — 
those guilty of sacrilege— and persons killed by light- 



ning. 



CHAP. II. 

CEREMONIES PERFORMED TO THE DYING. 

When a person was dangerously sick, and supposed 
to be near his end, they cut off a lock of his hair, which 
they consecrated to the infernal gods, and by this act 
they devoted him to death. This practice seems to 
have arisen from the custom observed in sacrifices of 
cutting some hairs from the forehead of the victim, as 
the first-fruits of the sacrifice. 

When they perceived the pangs of death coming upon 
him, they put up prayers to Mercury, whose office it was 
to conduct souls to the infernal regions. These prayers 
were termed '£{ir4piot ei^cU. 

His relations stood around his bed — ^took their last 
farewell-— embraced him — caught his dying words, and 
inhaled his dying breath, conceiving that they thus 
received the departing soul of their friend. 

When he expired, they beat the air with violence, 
and also brazen kettles, to drive awa]^ the evil Genii, 
and prevent them from taking his soul to helL 

To die was properly denoted by Qyii^Kuvy *Airo^yii' 
cKiiv ; but to avoid the gloomy ideas which these words 
conveyed, they expressed it in words of gentler import, 
^Awipx'^ffdai 'Anoylvetr^ai, O^ix^eBcu, to go away^ to 
depart ; l^vZeiv^ Koifi&adai, to fall asleep ; BtfUufKe, 
lie once lived ; YiaSrw n, to have someiking happen to 
him. So usual was this mode of speaking, that the 
early Christians named their burying places Koi/ii7ri?pia, 
which is the same as £{rvaffr//pto, the places of sleep. 



CHAP. III. 

CEREMONIES BEFORE THE FUNERAL. 

As soon as the person bad expired they closed his 
eyes: this was termed SvyjcXe/ciy, Ko^aipcTv, Ivvap- 
fiorrtiv TovQ 6<l>^a\fiovc9 or ra /3Xc^apa. The custom 
was so universally practised, that Karafihav, to close 
the eyes, was frequently used for ^yfitrKctv. They like- 
wise shut his mouth, covered his face with a veil, and 
before the body was cold, they stretched out all the 
members to their proper length : this they termed *Eicrei' 
vttv, *Op^ovv, The corpse was then washed in warm 
water, and perfumed. They next wrapped its winding- 
sheet around it, and put on it a fine robe, which was 
commonly white. It was then crowned with garlands. 
They then proceeded Uporl^etr^ai, to lay out the body, 
or place it in the entry of the house ; sometimes it was 
put on the ground, sometimes, on a bier, termed AcV- 
Tpov or ^iperpov. The feet were always turned towards 
the door. 

Before ikiterment, a piece of money was put into th« 
mouth of the corpse, with which he was to pay Charon 
for ferrying him over the Styx. It was a single oholuSy 
and this fare went by the names Aavdi|, ^avaKti, or 
NavXov, and HopOfuiov, 

They also put into the mouth of the corpse a cake, 
of which honey was the principal ingredient, to pacify 
the growling Cerberus, the dog which guarded the en- 
trance of the infernal regions. 
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All these ceTemonieB preceding burial, were called 
Svyico/Lud^, 'Eff^pa, and K^^ei/fia^ 

While the corpse was in the house, a vessel with 
water, called *Ap^dviov, was set before the door, in which 
those washed themselves who were polluted by the touch 
of the dead body; and the hair of the deceased was 
hung over the door, to shew that there was death in the 
house. The Lacedeemonians differed from the rest of 
the Greeks in their funeral rites, employing neither 
ointment nor perfumes, and rejecting all sumptuous 
display. Their greatest men were buried in a red coat, 
the common dress of a soldier. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

To carry the corpse out of the house, was termed 
'Eff^ipecy, 'Ekico/4/^€cv, whence are derived the substan- 
tives *Eic^pa, 'EKKOfiiiii, The time of burial was not 
limited, bodies being sometimes kept seventeen days 
before they were interred. 

The body was carried out, at Athens, before sunrise^ 
according to law ; but by the other Greeks, this cere- 
mony was performed by day and not by night : notwith- 
standing which, torches were used. The bearers usually 
carried the corpse upon their shoulders, and occa- 
sionally the body was placed on a bier, instead of which 
the Lacedsemonians used a shield. 

In the fbneral procession were the relations of the 

x2 
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deceased, and other persons, men and women, who were 
invited to this ceremony ; although in some countries, 
none but the relations of the dead could attend his 
funeral. At Athens, by a law of Solon, all women 
under sixty years of age were excluded from these 
solemnities. 

The procession was commonly on hoiBeback or in 
carriages ; and the ceremony of burial was called 
^Eiacifnreiyy from carrying the body out of the house ; 
Uapairifnriiv, from the places by which it passed ; and 
llpowifiiretVf from the place whither it was conveyed. 



CHAP. V. 

MOURNING. 

On the death of a friend, the Greeks secluded them- 
selves from games and public solemnities> from enter- 
tainments, and from every scene of gaiety. They used 
no wine ; the light itself was too cheerful for them ; and 
they courted Only dark shades, and lonely retirement. 
They divested themselves of all ornaments, and laid 
aside their jewels, gold, and whatever was rich in their 
apparel. 

Their mduming garments were alwa3fs black. 

They likewise tore their hair, and shaved their heads: 
their hair they either threw upon the dead body, or 
upon the funeral pile. In extreme grief they even rolled 
themselves in the dust and mire. It was customary 
also for tl:em to sprinkle ashes upon their heads ; and 
when goiiig abroad^ to cover themselves with a. veil 
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They smote their breasts with their hands, and tore 
their faces, crying with a lamentable tone^E/E, or Ai, 
Ai. 

They employed mourners and musicians to increase 
the solemnity, called "Efap^oi Bprivtay, those who began 
the plaintive tones, who walked at the head of the pro- 
cession, and by the melancholy strains they sung, deeply 
affected the whole company. These strains were termed* 
*0\o^vpfi6i, *\ciXtfiOij Aivoi, AiXxroi. 

These vocal mourners sung thrice, — during the pro- 
cession, around the funeral pile, and around the grave. 
Flutes were likewise played at funerals, to heighten the 
solemnity ; and those commonly used were the Carian, 
the same as the Phrygian. Hence the musicians and 
mourners were called Kap/vai ; and Kapiici) fAJWtra^ sig- 
niiied di funeral song. 



CHAP. VI. 

MANNER OF INTERRING AND BURNING THE DEAD. 

In early times they buried their dead. This was the 
custom in the reign of Cecrops, 1080 B. C. The body 
was laid horizontally in the coffin, with the face up- 
wards, and the Athenians so placed the body that the 
face might look towards the rising sun ; but the Mega- 
rensians, in an opposite direction. 

Hercules is said to have introduced the custom of 
burning dead bodies, which afterwards became gener$il 
. in Greece. 
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The piles of wood on which the corpse was placed, 
were termed Ilvpaiy upon which they threw various 
animals, odours, and perfumes. 

Persons of rank had a number of slaves or captives 
burned with them; and soldiers, their clothes and arms. 
The pile was lighted by some of the nearest friends or 
relations of the deceased. 

At the funeral of generals, the soldiers, with the rest 
of the company, made a solemn procession three times 
round the pile, from right to left, in honour of the 
deceased. This was called nepc^po/l/^ 

While the pile was burning, the friends stood and 
made libations of wine, calling on the deceased by 
name. After it was consumed, they extinguished the 
fire by pouring wine upon it. 

Tlie relations then collected the bones and ashes, 
which office was called *OoTo\oyla> The bones were 
sometimes washed with wine, and anointed with oil. 

The bones and ashes were then deposited in urns, 
called KdXirai, Kpoio'oot, AdpyaKe^, 'Oenv^^iccu, ^laXac. 
They were made of wood, stone, silver, or gold. 



CHAP. VII. 

TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 

The Greeks used to inter their dead without their 
cities, commonly by the sides of their high-ways, that 
they might not contract pollution by touching the corpse, 
or be incommoded by its smell. They sometimes, how- 
ever, buried their dead in an elevated part of the city. 
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This was an honorary distinction, rendered to those 
who had signalized themselves in the service of their 
country. But Lycurgus allowed the Lacedsemoniaus 
to bury their d^ad within the city, and even about the 
temples. 

In the earliest periods of Greece, their tombs were 
commonly caverns, dug in the earth, called *'Xir6yaia,* 
A mount was, in primitive times, raised ove.r the grave, 
commonly of earth, called X&fia. To erect it, was 
termed Xieiv trrffia. Those of succeeding ages were 
paved with stone, and arched over. 

The ornaments with which sepulchres were beauti- 
fied, were numerous. They were — 1. Pillars of stone, 
termed Sr^Xac, on which inscriptions were engraved, 
indicative of the family and virtues of the deceased. 
2. Images expressive of the disposition of the person. 
On the tomb of Diogenes was engraved a dog: on that 
of Archimedes, a circle and cylinder. Tombs of stone 
were polished, and adorned with great art; and were, 
therefore, called ISetrrol rdipoi^ or Tv/i/3ot. 

The object of such monuments being to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased, they were called Mn^/icia, 
Mtn) flora, S^ftara. It was customary for them to 
pray for their friends, that the earth might lie liglit 
upon them. 

Besides these sepulchres, which contained the re- 
mains of the deceased, they sometimes erected honorary 
monuments, which did not contain any of their remain^, 
and were, therefore, called Kerora^ia, Kci^pia, from 
Kcvoc, empty. 

Of these tombs, some were built in honour of those 
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wh6 had been interred in other places ; and others, in 
honour of those who had been deprived of sepulture, 
whose manes they thought would wander in misery, 
for one hundred years, unless such a cenotaph were 
raised. 

They invoked the ghost of the deceased, by repeat- 
ing his name three times, which ceremony was termed 
"^vxayiayia. This was done to invite the spirit of the 
deceased to enter the sepulchre. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OTHER HONOURS PAID TO THE DEAD. 

Funeral orations, in praise of the deceased, were 
pronounced at their tombs, particularly if they had ren- 
dered important services to their country, and funeral 
games also were instituted in honour of them. 

After the funeral, the company assembled at the 
house of the deceased, where an entertainment was pro- 
vided for them, called UtpiZtiwov^ HieKpohiinfov, Ta^. 
The fragments which fell from the table were not law- 
ful to be eaten, but were consecrated to the departed, 
and carried to the tomb, for the sustenance of the 
manes; and hence, to denote extreme poverty, it be- 
came proverbial to say that a person stole kis meat 
/rom the graves. 

In early times silence was enjoined at these feasts ; 
but afterwards, conversation was permitted, which ge* 
nerally turned on the virtues of the deceased. Hence 
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the proverbial phrase arose, by which a bad chsgracter 
was strongly implied, Ovk ivaiv^delriQ ov£* kv vt^hlirv^^ 
you would not be praised even at a funeral enter- 
tainment. 

Lamps were sometimes burned in honour of the 
dead in the subterranean vaults. 

They usually decorated tombs with herbs and flowers, 
among which parsley was chiefly in use; hence ori- 
ginated the proverb, Aelroi trtKlvov^ he has need only 
of parsley i which was applied to a person dangerously 
sick, and about to die. 

The rose was thought to be peculiarly grateful to the 
dead ; and it was customary to perfume the grave-stones 
with sweet ointments. 

Sacrifices were offered, and libations made in cavi* 
ties dug in the earth. The sacrifices which they offered 
to the dead were black and barren heifers, and black 
sheep, from the forehead of which they cut the longest 
hairs, which were first offered, and for that reason 
termed 'Airap^cU ; and to offer them, 'AvdpxBtrdai, 

The libations were of blood, water, wine, and milk : 
but the {Mrincipal one was honey, being accounted 60- 
vdrov (rvfiPciXoy, a symbol of death* The water used 
for these libations, was termed Aovrppy X'^oy^io^, or 
Aovrpoy, by way of eminence. At Athens it was called 
*ATr6vifJifjLa. 

On the tomb of a child, the water was poured by a 
child ; on that of a virgin, by a virgin ; and on that of 
a married man or woman, by a woman, called '£>xv- 
Tpierrpia, 

These sacrifices in honour of the manes were offered 
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en the ninth and thirteenth day after the interment. 
They were repeated in most of the states of Greece in 
the month *Ay&e<mipiii>y, November. 

Such were the honours which the Greeks paid to the 
dead, and which, in general terms, were called No/it^^- 
fuva A/icaca, "Oifia, legal, moral, and religious obli* 
gations: for they thought that the living were bound, 
by every sacred feeling, to attend to the obsequies of the 
dead. 

They had anniversary days on which they paid theii^ 
devotions to the dead ; sometimes termed Ne/icVca, as 
being celebrated upon the festival of Nemesis, who was 
thought to have especial care for the honours of the 
dead ; sometimes 'QfMia, as also Tevitna, the reason of 
which seems to be that it signifies the anniversary day of 
a man*s nativity, which, after his death, was solemnized 
with the same ceremonies that were used at his 
death, which were properly termed 'SeKvtna ; hence it is 
that these two words are commonly thought to signify 
the same solemnity. 

The honours of the dead were distinguished accord- 
ing to the quality and worth of the person they were 
conferred on : to such as, by their virtues and public ser- 
vices, had raised themselves above the common level, 
were given ijpmkdl ufial^ the honours of heroes ; the 
participation in which was termed &yupova6at, or mev- 
\iyai Tifiwy iipiaiKday, looBibty, or iffoXvfiirliay* Others 
who had distinguished themselves from the former were 
raised a degree higher, and reckoned among the gods, 
which consecration was termed ^ecnrocea, and was veiy 
different from the former ; to worship the former per- 
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sons being only termed haylZetv, but the latter Oveiv. 
The latter honour was very rare in the heroic times, but 
in subsequent ages, when great examples of virtue 
were not so frequent, and men more addicted to flat- 
tery, it became easier to obtain. 

In the last place, these and the rest of the honours 
were thought most acceptable when offered by their 
nearest friends; when by their enemies they were 
rejected with indignation : for men were thought to 
retain the same affections after death which they had 
entertained when alive. This appears from the story of 
Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of (Edipus, who 
having killed each other in single combat, and being 
burned on the same pile, the flames of their bodies 
would not unite, but by parting from each other demon- 
strated the irreconcilable and immortal hatred of the 
brethren. 



PART XIII. 



OF TIME. 



CHAP. I. 

MANNER OF COMPUTING TIME. 

As, in the descrip^on of the festivals, and sacred 
games of the Greeks, we have had occasion to distin* 
guish months and days, it will be proper now to explain 
their manner of dividing time. 

It was divided into years, months, and days. 

In the heroic ages the years were divided by the 
return of seed-time, and harvest, and by the seasons 
of labour, and rest. The day was measured by the 
rising and setting of the sun, and distinguished into 
three parts : 'H«[)c, the morning ; Miaov Ijfiap, the middle 
of the day ; and HieCkri, the evening. Again, the even* 
ing was divided into AetXiy wpafta, the early part of the 
evening ; and ^eCKri di///a, the latter part of the even^ 
ing. The former was the time after dinner when the 
sun began to decline, and the latter commenced about 
sunset. Nor were the Greeks more accurate in their 
computation of time, till they learned the use of the 
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saii-*dial, and the pole, and the twelve parts of the. day 
hottk the Babylonians. 

The ancient Athenians began their year after the 
winter solstice ; but afterwards, with the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. 

Their year consisted of twdye months, divided agree* 
ably to the course of the moon, and consisting of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately ; the months of thirty 
days always preceding those of twenty-nine. The 
former were called Ukfipeicv full; and AeKo^ivol, a$ 
ending on the tenth day. The latter, KoeXoc, hollow, 
deficient; and *£va^ivo2, from th^r ending on the 
ninth day. 

The first month of their year corresponded with the 
latter half of our month of June, and the former half 
of July. 

These are the names of the months: — 

1. '£icaro/tt/3a4ci)v, June, so called from the great 
number of hecatombs which were then sacrificed. 

2. McrayctTTuiiV) July, (from /ti€ra and ydrvtavj from 
one neighbourhood to another,) so called from the sacri- 
fices which were then ofiered to Apollo, MerayelrvioQ, 
because on this month the inhabitants of Melite left 
their island, and removed to Attica. 

3« Bfntfipofuifv, August, so called from the festival 
Bari^6fua. (See p. 99.) 

4. Mac/LuaTi9|(M<lfv> September, so called from Jupiter 
Mai/ionyc, tempestuous, or the god of winds : because in 
this month the weather was changeable and boisterous. 

5. Uvave^laity, October, (compounded of vvaya and 
€}l/ety, to boil pulse,) so called, because on this month, 
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after the fruits of. the earth were gathered, feasts of 
boiled pulse were served up. Some think that it owes 
its etymology to the circumstance of Theseus, on his 
return from Crete, offering vows to Apollo, and feasting 
with his crew, upon boiled pulse, this behig all the pro- 
vision left after the voyage. We can readily conceive 
of a month taking its name from an event considered, 
in those times, so auspicious. 

6. 'Av^etrrripiitv^ November, so termed because 'Ay 
^iutv arepii r^v yfty^it deprives the earth of its flowers. 

7. TLofrtilt^Vj December, in which mcmth sacrifices 
were offered up to HoatiZiaVf Neptune, as if it were 
called Neptune* s month. 

8. ra/xt}Xt«l;v, Jcaiuary, (from yafwi, marriages,) a 
month sacred to Juno ra/xZ/Xiocy the goddess of mar- 
riage, 

9. '£Xa^f7j3oXiiiiv, Fehruary, (from eXa0ec» a deer r 
and jSaXXeiv, to strike or wound,) deer^hunting months 

10. Movvvxe^v, March, in which sacrifices were 
offered to Diana, sumamed Movwx/a, from the harbour 
of this name, in which she had a temple. 

1 1 . OapytjXici^y, April, (from Qipety, to wartn, and yft, 
the earthy) as in this month sacrifices were offered for 
the ripening of the earth's fruits. 

12. l&Kipoipopiifv, May, (from triclpa and fj^ipeiv, to 
carry umbrellas,) In the procession of the festival of 
this name, celebrated in this month, these shades were 
carried by a privileged order of priests. 

In most of these months cognominal festivals were 
celebrated, from which generally the names of the 
months are derived. 
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Each iQonth ^^s divided into rpiq. hyfiii^pa^ three 
decacfes : \\ie fir3t was called fiiivuc hfr^jUvov, or itrra- 
fUvovy the decade of the beginning ; the second, juivoc 
futrovvTOQ, the decade of the middle ; the third, firivoQ 
^ivovTOQj wavQfiiroVf or XfiyqyroQ, the decade of the end. 

The first day of the first decade was termed vfo/iiyWa ; 
the second, Bevripa larafiivoy ; (he third, rplrri ttrra/ic- 
vov, and so on to the SeKorri larafjiivovf the tenth day. 

The first day of the seqpnd, which W9^ the eleventh 
of the month, w^ calljed irfiwrri /Lieffovvros* or vpumi ivl 
feica ; the second ^evripa fietrovvrocy, or ^cvrepa cirt SiKa, 
and so to the ccicaf, tt^entiethy the las( day of the second 
decade. 

The Qrst 4&y of the third depade was called vputrn 
kv iiKoZi ; the second, hprripa tir cUo^i. The last day 
of tlfempnth w^ called, by SoloQ evri i:al via, the old 
and new, as one part of the day belonged to the old, 
^d the other to the new Qiopn. But after the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, it was termed, from his name, 

Ai|fi]}rpia£« 

They likewise counted their days by inversion : the 

fiist of the last decade was called tftdlvovTog ^^Karri ; the 

second, ^^ivwros iyv4Tul the third ,.^/vovroc <^^^9 &c. 

CHAP. II. 

• ■ I • • • 

THE OLYMPIC ERA. 

Every readef of the classics, ought to have a know- 
ledge of the era to which all dates are referred, and 
how to calculate the correspondence between that and 
pur own. 

y2 
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The Olympic era was that to which all dates were 
referred. An Olympiad was a period of four years, at 
the end of which, or on the first month of the fifth year, 
the Olympic games were celebrated. Chronologists are 
agreed in reckoning downwards from the year when 
Corcebus won in the foot race, 776 B. C. ; and in call- 
ing that the first year of the first Olympiad. The first 
year of the second Olympiad was therefore on the fifth 
year after their commencement ; the first of the thirds 
on the ninth ; the first of the fourth^ on Uie thirteenth ; 
or after the completion of ttoelve years, and so on. To 
ascertain, therefore, what year of the Christian era cor- 
responds to any given Olympiad, multiply the number 
of the preceding Olympiad by four, and add to the 
product the year of the given Olympiad, minus one : 
then subtract this result frou) 776, and you will have 
the corresponding year of our era. 

£. g. Ol. 43. 4. given, to find the coinciding year 
of our era. 

1st. From 43 2d. Mult. 42 3d. To 168 Then from 776 
take 1 by 4 add 4-1 or 3 take 171 

4t 168 171 605 

Therefore! 01. 43. 4. corresponds to 605 B. C. 

Or, what is the same thing, multiply the given Olym- 
piad by 4, and add the year of the Olympiad to the pro- 
duct : then take this sum from 776, and add 5 to the 
remainder. The same example being given : 

Isl. Mult. 43 «d. To 17« Sd. From 776 4th. To 600 
by 4 add 4 take 176 add 5 

17t 176 600 605 

Therefore, as above, 605 B. C, corresponds to 01. 43. 4. 
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This will appear plainer by going back to the first 
Olympiads. On the first year of the second Olympiad, 
only one full Olympiad^ that is, four years, had been 
completed. So on the second year of the fifth Olym- 
piad, only four Olympiads and one year had been com- 
pleted ; that is, seventeen years : which number we 
should take from 776, to find the corresponding year of 
the Christian era. Whereas, 01. 5. 2. being given, to 
find the corresponding year in our era were we to mul- 
tiply 5 by 4, and add 2 to the product, the result would 
be 22. This subtracted from 776, would place any 
event which happened on that year, five years later than 
it ought. 

So in reckoning from our era, to the Olympic, the 
reverse of this rule holds good. After subtracting the 
given year from 776, and dividing the remainder by 4, 
add one for the current Olympiad, and one for the cur- 
rent year of it. E. g. What year of the Olympic era, 
corresponds to 334 B. C. ? 

From 776 divide 4)442 
take 334 



110.2 



443 add 1.1 



111.3 
Ans. The 3d jear of the 111th Olympiad. 



APPENDIX. 



CHAP. L 

OBSERVATIONS Olf THE COINAGE AND CURRENCY 

OF THE GREEKS. 

Respecting the right of coinage and the adminis- 
rtration of the mint at Athens, we have no precise in- 
formation either from Grecian authors, or from any 
ancient inscriptions hitherto discovered. But this utter 
silence on a subject of so much interest affords a strong 
presumption that the right was always confined to the 
state, and was exercised with as much secrecy as was 
practicable under a republican form of government. 
An additional proof is the evidence afforded by their 
inscriptions and devices, which in all cases present the 
full or abbreviated title of the Athenian people, toge- 
ther with their well known national insignia, or em- 
blems of public prosperity ; introducing only casually, 
and as the surface of the coin would admit of it, the 
names of men in office, or tokens of some separate 
branch of commerce. 

But the most important property of the Athenian 
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coinage was its purity, carried to so great an extent, 
that no baser metal appears to have been united with it 
as an alloy. It may readily be supposed that the lead, 
which was found together with the silver in the mines 
of Laurium, was not always perfectly separated from it 
by the ancient process of refining : but the quantity of 
that metal which has hitherto been discovered in the 
silver coin of Athens is not likely to have been added 
designedly ; and copper, which would have been more 
suitable for the purpose, does not appear to have been 
used at any period as an alloy, much less in the way 
of adulteration. This fact is the more remarkable 
when we compare it with the practice of modern states, 
and even with that of our own country. In the reigns 
of Henry the Eighth and his son Edward, the silver 
coin was adulterated in four successive instances by a 
progressive increadie of the quantity of alloy ; till the 
standard was at last reduced from 11 oz. 2dwts. fine, 
and ISdwts. alloy, to. the inverted ratio of 3oz. fine, 
and 9 oz. alloy. The gold coin was also debased at 
the same period ; but as the ratio of their respective 
values was not in any degree observed, the comparisoH 
between the two metals only augmented the general 
confusion. All traffic was neariy at an end. Procla- 
matbns were issued, and laws were enacted, with the 
severest penalties, for the purpose of supporting the 
legal tender; but the consequence was then, as it 
always has been in cases of oppressive legislation^ that 
evasion ran parallel with enactment^ and permanent 
suffering followed upon temporary relief. It is true, 
indeed, that an attempt was made at Athens, during a 
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time of great public difficulty, to degrade the coinage 
by a considerable admixture of Copper ; but it is also 
true, that the attempt met with general reprobation, 
and was speedily followed by a return to the ancient 
standard. The specimens accordingly of Athenian 
silver now remaining, and which may fairly be consi- 
dered as extending over all the valuable portion 6f 
Athenian history, though they cannot be assi^ed* ac- 
curately to their respective dates, are of the highest 
degree of purity. 

Connected with this superiority, and with the rude 
method of minting, which prevailed in former times, 
was the further advantage possessed by the Athenian 
coin of being less exposed to wear from constant use, 
than is the case with the thinner lamina and the larger 
surface of a modem coin. Whether it were owing toahe 
smaller degree of hardness in the metal they employed, 
or to their want of mechanical contrivances, or t(x their 
lenowledge that a compact and globular body is least 
liable to loss from friction, the Athenian coin was minted 
in a form more massive than our own, and much less 
convenient for tale or transfer, but better calculated to 
maintain its value unimpaired by the wear of cotidtant 
circulation. And this advantage, whether foreseen by 
'the Athenians or not, and however exposed to couttter- 
vailing inconvenience, may fairly be considered -aa onie 
of the properties of a perfect coinage. 

But it is a more remarkable property of their cur- 
rency, that, with the exception of the small copper 
cmnage, which was also too unimportant to afiect the 
general principle, they confined themselves to one 
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single species as a legal issue. Silver coins, descend- 
ing from the tetradrachm to the quarter obol, were the 
only legal currency at Athens. The gold coins of 
foreign countries, being much employed in the opera- 
tions of their commerce, were also received freely in 
payments at the treasury, and in the larger dealings of 
their home-trade ; but they appear to have circulated 
according to their intrinsic value, their money-price 
being determined by some commercial regulation, and 
expressed in Athenian currency. If it be said that 
this practice would seem to imply a greater advance- 
ment in the arts of government, than we can reasonably 
suppose to have existed at so remote a period, we 
must reply, that there is not only the evidence of facts 
in its favour, but also that commerce was carried on 
in those times to an extent sufficient to account for the 
existence of still more enlightened practices, and that 
the confusion of prices, occasioned by the use of a second 
species, was clearly understood and predicted by their 
writers. *' If any one should tell me," says Xenophon, 
in speaking of the advantage of a silver currency, ** if 
any one should tell me, that gold is no less service- 
able than silver, so far I do not contradict him ; but 
this 1 know, that if gold coin becomes abundant, it 
sinks in its own value, and raises the value of the silver.*' 
UeplwpoeoB, iv. 10. 

A more unusual characteristic was the perfect free- 
dom allowed by the Athenians as to the exportation 
of their coin. Xenophon says, in the same treatise, 
(iii. .2.) from which we have already quoted, '' In most 
other countries merchants are obliged to take goods tn 
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payment, for their money will not pass current else- 
where: but at Athens they may ha^e every sort of 
lading, and if they wish to take oar coin, they are sure 
to he the gainers by it." We meet also in Plato and 
Polybius with mention of a money circulating gene- 
rally in Greece ; and from many conspiring circum- 
stances, and more especially from an anecdote recorded 
by Plutarch in his Life of Lysander, we have reason 
to believe that this common money was the silver coinage 
of the Athenians. 

And this leads to a question of much interest in 
connexion with the proceedings of the Athenian mint. 
We might believe, from what has been already stated, 
that much attention was paid to the true principles of 
a currency, and we know from universal testimony that 
the fine arts were cultivated in Athens to a degree of 
refinement beyond the reach of other nations. To 
what cause then was it owing that the coins of Athens 
should have been executed throughout in a style of 
inelegance and coarseness, at a time, too, when the 
coins of other districts, far inferior in science and re- 
putation to Athens, were finished in the most perfect 
workmanship ? The fact is certainly remarkable ; and 
the only explanation that has hitherto been given of it 
may tend to illustrate still further the beneficial effects 
of commerce in its influence upon the Athenian mint.^ 



^ This explfuiation is repeated by Lord Aberdeen in a paper 
contained in W^pole's Collection (vol. i. p. 433), where the fol- 
lowing case is giren in confirmation of it : — ** A similar proceed- 
ing in the state of Venice throws the strongest light an the prac- 

z 
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Tbe ancient coinage, says Eckhel, had recommended 
itself so stfcngly by its parity, and had become so 
nniTeraally known among Greeks and Barbarians by its 
primitive emblems, that it would have been impossible 
to have made any considerable change in the form or 
workmanship of the coin, without creating a great de- 
gree of suspicion against it, and eventually contracting 
its circulation. If this were actually sOy the Athenians 
not only adhered to the true principles of a currency, 
but even sacrificed in their favour some of the strongest 
partialities they posse9sed. 

The system of banking pursued at Athens gave occa- 
sion to a new kind of money constructed upon the 
credit of individuals, or of companies, and acting as a 
substitute for the legal currency. In the time of Demos- 
thenes, and even at an earlier period, bankers appear 
to have been numerous, not only in Pireeus, but also 
in the upper city; and it was principally by their 
means that capital, which would otherwise have been 
unemployed, was distributed and made [voductive. 
Athenian bankers were, in many instances, manufac- 
turers, or speculators in land, conducting the different 



tice of the Athenians. The Venetian sechin is, perhaps, the most 
unseemly of the coins of modem Europe ; it has long, howerer, 
been the eorreot gold of the Turkish empire, in which its parity 
is univeraaily and justly esteemed ; any change in its appearance 
on the part of the Venetian government, would have tended to 
create distrust." Any traveller who visited the mint at Milan, in 
the year 1818, will remember that the government was then mint- 
ing the rade crowns of MariaTheresa, because they still oontinned 
the medium for the trade of the Levsnt. 
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branches of their business by means of partners or con- 
fidential servants, and acquiring a sufficient profit to 
remunerate themselves, and to pay a small rate of in- 
terest for the capital intrusted to them. But this was 
not the only benefit they imparted to the operations of 
commerce. Their ledgers were books of transfer, and 
the entries made in them, although they cannot pro- 
perly be called a part of the circulation, acted in all 
other respects as bills of exchange. In this particular 
their banks bore a strong resemblance to modem banks 
of deposit. A depositor desired his banker to transfer 
to some other name a portion of the credit assigned to 
him in the books of the bank ; and by this method, 
aided, as it probably was, by a general understanding 
among the bankers (or, in the modern phrase, a clear- 
ing house), credit was easily and constantly converted 
into money in ancient Athens. '^ If you do not know," 
says Demosthenes, *^ that credit is the readiest capital 
for acquiring wealth, you know positively nothing." 

The spirit of refinement may be traced one step 
further. Orders were certainly issued by the govern- 
ment in anticipation of future receipts, and may fairly 
be considered as having had the force and operation of 
exchequer bills. They were known by the name of 
avofjLoXoyiifiara, We learn, for instance, from the in- 
scription of the Choiseul marble, written near the close 
of the Peloponnesiau war, that bills of this description 
were drawn at that time by the government of Athens 
on the receiver-general at Samos, and made payable, 
in one instance, to the paymaster at Athens, in ano- 
ther, to the general of division at Samos. These bills 
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were doubtless eiD{doyed at money on the credit of 
the in-coming taxes, and entered probably^ tog;ether 
with othem of the same kind, into the circulation of 
the period. 

The gold employed by the ancients for their coin, if 
not obtained at first in a sufficiently pure state, was 
improved, as far as their means would admit of it, by 
grinding and roasting. They were not able to separate 
the baser admixture by any chemical process, but they 
could expel it by the action of fire, leaving the g^ld it- 
self uninjured. It is in this way that we understand the 
words ypyaiov airii^v usedby Thucydides,(ii. 13.) which 
the scholiast interprets groXXdinc kyj/iiBiyTOQf &fTTt yeriaOtu 
o/3pii^ov, and the word obrussam occurs in Pliny and 
Suetonius, denoting gold so purified. But simple as 
the operation was, it seems to have been completely 
successful. The Darics of Persia appear to have con- 
tained only -^ part of alloy ; the gold coins of Philip 
and Alexander reach a much higher degree of fineness ; 
and from some experiments made at Paris on a gold coin 
of Vespasian, it appears that, in that instance, the 
alloy was only in the ratio of one to 788. In our own 
gold coin the alloy consists of one part in twelve. 

Some alloy (but a very small quantity is sufficient 
for the purpose) is desirable to make the, gold hard and 
durable for common use. The alloys generally used 
are copper and silver ; and when the latter is mixed 
with the gold in any considerable quantity, it then 
forms the compound known in ancient times by the 
term electrum, and so called, probably, from its resem- 
blance to pale amber. According to Pliny (xxxiii. 23.) 
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the proportions were four parts of gold to one of silver ; 
but other writers mention a greater quantity of the less 
precious metal, and the specimens that have been ac- 
tually examined, vary from the standard recorded by 
Pliny, down to a much lower degree of purity. 

It appears, on an examination of silver coins, that 
this metal was preserved in a high degree of purity, 
throughout the early, and middle periods, of ancient 
coinage. Demosthenes, indeed, has recorded, in his 
speech against Timocrates, that Solon accused many 
states of his time of adulterating their silver coin by 
the admixture of copper or lead. But as the orator 
was not debating the history of coinage, and used 
these reputed words of Solon« only in the way of illus- 
tration, as, moreover, no silver coin of those early 
times has yet been examined, which does not reach a 
high degree of purity, we may be at liberty to wait till 
we meet with more direct testimony on the subject. 

The brasses of the ancients contain for the most part 
a quantity of tin united with the native copper. As 
the mines which are known to have been worked by 
them, do not appear to have given them these two 
metals in combination, we may infer that tin was made 
use of designedly, and from their knowing the unfit- 
ness of mere copper for the purposes of money. The 
advantage, however, of the combination is shewn mor^ 
clearly in its reference to numismatic studies. Dirinter 
some Roman brasses, containing but little admixture 
of other metal with their native copper, and you have 
to moum over a work of destruction, like the havoo 
made by some confluent disease upon a besmtiful coun-* 

z2 
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tenanoe; but if the alloy have been properly united 
with it, the gpecimen has become much more attractive 
during its concealment by that soft shadowing of green 
and brown, which has spread itself over it, olev roic 
cLKfudoiQ il dipo, and which, more than any property, 
baffles the ingenuity of modern forgers. 

Of Corinthian brass little need be said ; because, 
whatever the compound was, it is not b^ieved to have 
been ever used for coinage. It is stated by Pliny, and 
repeated at greater length ,by Florus, and by others 
after him, that this compound was owing to the acci- 
dental mixture of gold, and silver, and copper, in a state 
of fusion at the burning of Corinth : but even Pliny 
himself has noticed the employment of this metal for 
works of art, at a much earlier period than the time of 
that conflagration; and we may perhaps assign the 
reputatio|^ it possessed at. any period, as much to the 
skill of Corinthian workmanship, as to the peculiar 
excellence of the. compound. It was on a principle 
somewhat similar, that when Antipho was asked by the 
tyrant Dionysius, what was the best kind of brass, he 
answered, '^ That which composes the statues of Har- 
modius and Ariatogeiton.^' 

The medals of the ancients were produced by the 
hammer, rather than by* melting. It appears, indeed, 
that the^n, or piece of unstamped metal, was com^ 
monly prepared for the die by melting, but afterwards 
the iikipression was given to it by the hammer. ' It is 
not known why this more laborious process was adopted 
by them, though it may fairly be presumed that the 
higher degnee of finish which may thereby be given to 
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medals, would be a sufficient reason for retaining it at 
the more advanced periods of their history, and fo^ 
cases which required a better style of execution. It 
may also be a matter of surprise, that, with their im- 
perfect command over metals, they should still have 
had recourse to the hammer for common purposes ; as 
they would be compelled, from want of a well-tem- 
pered material, to be constantly making new dies, 
after a small number of impressions had been taken. 
But this difficulty only furnishes us with a new evidence 
in favour of what has been stated as to the general 
practice. It is a singular fact, that in very few in- 
stances have any two ancient coins been found which 
evidently proceeded from the same die. The Prince 
Torre-Muzza, for instance, who was for many years a 
collector of Sicilian medals, could not find in his ex- 
tensive cabinet any two that corresponded, in all parti- 
culars, with each other. 

Such then was the practice of Greece, until that 
country sunk in the universal degeneracy of Europe ; 
and such also was t^e practice of Rome, with the ex- 
ception of the earliest period, when brass alone was 
current, and the times that followed the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus, when the fine arts and the public ho- 
nour were equally degraded. Other exceptions, indeed, 
in favour of melting appear occasionally to have occur- 
red ; but after the times of Severus it seems to have 
become the established practice of Rome, having 
already been adopted in the distant provinces of the 
empire. 

Some of the devices of the ancient coins commemo- 
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rated early legends, others the worship of a guardian 
deity ; some the real sources of public wealth, others 
the natural objects in the neighbourhood ; some the en- 
couragement given to the arts, others the services of 
illustrious men ; Gyrene adopted the silphium, which it 
cultivated for foreign commerce ; Selinus, the sprig of 
parsley, corresponding with its name ; Sicily was dis- 
tinguished by the Triquelra, or three legs united ; and 
Rhodes obtained from the word p6dov its favourite 
bearing of a rose. 

But besides these general devices, there frequently 
appear on coins smaller emblems of infinite variety, 
which are supposed by some to denote the different 
minting-places, and by others the sigla of the different 
.moneyers. That one or other was the object of them 
appears to be confirmed by the fact that they are not to 
be found on any of the medals of the emperors, believed 
to have been minted at Rome. 

Besides those common appellations obtained from 
the persons or the places that minted them, such as 
Darics and Cyzicenes, there are other names of coins, 
occurring in classical authors, which were derived en- 
tirely from their devices. Such names are the yXavf 
and the xdpa of Athens, the vc^Xoc or Pegasus of Co- 
rinth, the To^Srric of Persia, and the Bigattor Victoriati 
of Rome, derived from their car, or their figure of 
Victory. 

The silver coins of Athens are distinguished, not 
merely by the inscription AGE, but by the devices of 
the head of Pallas and the owl, retained apparently at 
all periods, and under all circumstances* It is from 
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th^ growing accompaniments of these devices that the 
respective dates of Athenian medals are attempted 
to be ascertained. At the earliest period, which we 
assume to be before the time of Pericles, the helmet 
on the head of Pallas is of the simplest form ; in the 
next period it is decorated by a sphinx and two griffins, 
which were copied probably from the well-known statue 
in the Acropolis, so described by Pausan^s. And this 
decoration seems to have continued, varying only in its 
degree of finish, or the increase of its smaller orna- 
ments, from the days of Pericles down to the latest 
times. In the same manner, in the first instances, the 
owl is accompanied only by an olive branch and a 
small crescent ; but in process of time we have her sur- 
rounded by a wreath of laurel, standing upon a diota^ 
accompanied by strange emblems of all times and 
countries, and crowded by the names of public officers* 
It is amusing to trace the progress of that universal 
citizenship which the owl of Athens at once imparted 
and obtained. We find her associating with herself on 
the coins of Athens the various devices of countries^ 
near and distant, to which she was carried by the 
spread of Athenian commerce ; we find, for instance, 
among many others less intelligible, the corn-ear of 
Sicily, the elephant of Africa, the Pegasus of Corinth, 
the sphinx of £^pt, the lion of Leontium, and the 
flower of Rhodes. In like manner, the owl or the 
head of Pallas was received upon the coins of other 
nations, travelling through many statesof Asia as well as 
Europe, and in many instances supplanting the ancient 
emblem ; till it obtained a permanent establishment at 
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the Roman mint, and at last was admitted upon the 
coins of Sparta. And so the genius of Athens, now 
conquered and degraded, had not only left traces of 
her fame on the national habits of her modern con- 
querors, but also had been adopted and exalted by her 
ancient and most inveterate enemy. 

The reasons for introducing these two devices are 
obvious ; but the case of the diota, which is commonly 
placed horizontally under the feet of the owl, requires a 
separate explanation. Corsini says, in a dissertation 
of his Fasti Attici, that it is supposed by some to refer 
to the amphora of oil, which was presented to the con- 
querors at the Panatheneea ; but is himself of opinion, 
that it was intended to denote the manufacture of 
vessels in terra cotta, for which the Athenians were 
celebrated. We certainly know that they prided them- 
selves on this manufacture ; and we have a fragment 
preserved by Athenseus, (i. 50.) in which the poet Critias 
appears to think them as much deserving of fame for the 
invention of the potter's wheel, as for the trophy they 
erected on the plain of Marathon. But it is probable, 
that, as the diota was placed on the coins of Thasos, 
Chios, and Corcyra, in reference to the wines exported 
from those islands ; so too the diota of Athens was an 
emblem of her olive grounds, and the rich products 
they provided for her foreign trade. 
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CHAP. II. 

ORBCIAN MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The following table exhibits the computation of 
money among the Greeks. 

GRECIAN MONEY REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 

j£, B. d. q. 

Lepton . ... 

Chalcus 

Dichalcus .... 

Hemiobolus .... 
Obolus, the sixth part of a drachma 
1 Drachma 
100 Drachmae or 1 Mina 
6000 Drachmee or 60 Minee, made a 

Talent, and 1 Talent . 193 15 

It is observable that the lesser coins, as the Lepton, 
Chalcus, &c, were generally of brass, except the drachma 
and the didrach, which were of silver. 

The silver coins were most common, and were of 
different value. Above the drachm, which consisted of 
six oboli, were the didrachma or double drachma, and 
the tetradrachma or quadruple drachma ; below it were 
the semi-drachma, and the pieces of five, four, three, 
and two oboli, the obolus, and the semi-obolus. 

ApaxfAij, drachma, as if ^pay/ii), was a thing taken or 
apprehended by the hand, from ^parro/Ltac, as a handful 
of six oboli, to which it was equal. In reckoning sums, 
the Greeks used drachuMe, whidi were coined both of 
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silver and gold ; but if it was not otherwise specified , 
the silver coin is understood. The value of the drachma 
cannot be exactly ascertained. It is, however, gene- 
rally computed at 7}<2. though some reckon it at S^of. 
The drachma was divided into eighteen repaVca or sili- 
quee, as well as into six oboli. In different parts of 
Greece were different drachms. The drachma JEgineea 
is commonly reckoned equal to If of an Attic drachm, 
or ten Attic oboli : the Athenians called it xaxclav, 
thick ; and it was the pay of a horseman even among the 
Athenians. Mention is also made of the Corinthian 
drachm, the value of which is uncertain, though some 
suppose it equal to the Attic drachm. A drachm was 
the hundredth part of a mina ; and it was a weight as 
well as a coin. 

Besides the tetradrachm, which was called the yXav(, 
owl, were coined pentadrachms and hexadrachms ; and 
in some authors we find the word pentecontadrachm, or 
fifty drachms, which, if a silver coin, muM have been 
very large. 

When the word apyvptov is found joined with a 
number, drachms are to be understood. 

Mention is made of /3oi;c> the ox, a coin so denomi- 
nated from the figure impressed on it. It is reckoned of 
equal value with the didrachm, and was coined both of 
troid and silver. This coin was perhaps the most ancient 
of any in Greece, and is supposed to have been known 
to Homer, who seems to allude to it when he speaks of 
Glaucus exchanging his golden armour, worth one hun* 
dred oxen, for the brazen armour of Diomedes ; but, in 
that case, the armour could not have been entirely o£ 
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gold, because a /3ovc was of the value of a didrachma 
only. 

'0/3oXoc, obolus, was a coin so denominated from a 
spit, because it was of an oblong form. 

XoXjcoc was a small brass coin, the sixth part of an 
obolus ; dichalcus, the third part of an obolus. 

Mention is made of the Xenrovy which was the seventh 
part of an obolus. 

The ararripy so called from weighing, was both a silver 
and gold coin, but most commonly the latter. It was 
of different weights and names, according to the dif- 
ferent princes and states by whom it was coined. The 
stater aureus weighed two Attic drachms, and was 
worth 11. Os. 9d. The stater Cyzicenus, the stater 
Philippi, and the stater Alexandri, were each of the 
value of 18s. Id. in English. The stater Daricus and 
the stater Grcesi were each of the value of 11. 1 2s. S^d. 

The great number of states into which Greece was 
divided, occasioned a great variety in the names of 
coins. 

Mvtt, the Attic mina, contained one hundred drachmae 
or denarii. At first, the old Attic mina consisted of 
seventy-five drachmse, but was afterwards increased to 
one hundred by Solon. 

TaXavrov, the talent, commonly signifies in Homer a 
balance. However, it usually denotes either a weight 
or a sum of money ; and its value differed according to 
the differrat ages or countries in which it was used. 
Every talent consisted of sixty minse ; but the talent 
differed in weight according to the different minee and 
drachmse of which it was composed. There was an 

2 A 
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ancient Attic talent which consisted of eighty raincB ; 
but the lesser Attic talent contained only sixty Attic 
mina. The talent of .£ginai so called from the island 
iEgina on the coast of Greece, contained six thousand 
JEginsean drachmse, or ten thousand Attic drachmae. 
Another talent, much more ancient and of less value 
than these, was that which may be called the Homeric 
talent of gold, supposed to be equal to three Atticaurei ; 
some reckon it worth twenty-four drachmee ; and though, 
perhaps, of uncertain value, it is thought to have been 
an inconsiderable sum. 

GRECIAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO EKOLISH 

TROT WEIGHT. 

lb. oz. dwt. grs. lb. oz. dwt. f^, dec. 

Drachma 6 2^\ r 2 16 9 

Mina 1 1 4|4>or^ 1 I 10 10 

Talent 65 12 5fj3 (.67 7 5 

GREATER WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGLISH 

TROT WEIGHT. 

lb. OS. dwt. gn. 

Libra . . . . 10 18 laf 

Mina Attica Communis . Oil 7 16^ 

Mina Attica Medica . 1 2 11 10^ 

Talentum Atticum Commune 56 11 17^^ 

GRECIAN FEET REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 

Eng. Ft. In, Dec. 

1 Grecian Foot . . 10 0786 

100 Gr. Feet ... 100 7 8600 
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The Greeks had different kinds of stadia, but the 
most common was that known by the name of the 
Olympian stadium, and was equal to 



Yds. 
201 



Decim. 
4278 



LIQUID MEASURES REDUCED TO ENGLISH WINE 

MEASURE. 





Gal. 


Pts. 


Sol. In. 


Dec. 


Cochlearion 





liiF 





0356^ 


Gheme 





^V 





07121^ 


Mystron 





4V 





089ii 


Conche 





j\. 





178ii 


Cyathus 





tV. 





^56ii 


Oxybaphon 





. * 





535i 


Gotyle 


* 


i 


2 


U\i 


Xestes 





1 


4 


283 


Ghoiis 





6 


• 25 


698 


Metretes 


. 10 


2 


19 


626 



DRY MEASURES REDUCED TO ENGLISH CORN 

MEASURE. 





Pecks. 


Gals. 


Pts. 


Sol. In. 


Dec. 


Gochlearion 














276^V 


Cyathus . 
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763^ 


Oxybaphon 
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144| 


Gotyle 











16 


579 


Xestes 











33 


158 


Ghoenix . 








1 


15 


705| 


Medimnus 


4 





6 


3 


501 
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GRECIAN MEASURES. 



GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH REDUCED TQ 

ENGLISH. 

Paces. Ft. In. Dec. 



Dactylus, or digit 











755m 


Doron, or dochme 
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0218f 


Lichas 


• • 
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5546J 


Orthodoroii 


. • 
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3l01V5r 


Spithame 


• . 
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0656^ 


novc, foot 


• • 





1 





0875 


Uvyfiijy cubit 


• . 





1 
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59844 


Hvyiav 


• • < 
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3 


109f 


n^vc, larger 


cubit 
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13125 


'Ofjyuio, pace 


• • 





6 





525 


Sra^ioc ahXos 


• • • 


100 
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Milion 


• • < 


. 805 


5 
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The plethron, or acre, contained 1444, or, according 
to some, 10,000 square feet; and the aroura was half 
the plethron. 
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53. 
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jear* affrw, 100. 121. 



ftiKpA, sc. r<i 
icrtr'<iypo*c,100.120. 



INDEX. 

Ai0W9uiK<i, 5. 
Acoircr^, 64. 
Aioiroi, 147. 
AiVKopoKtiv, whence 

^i<rieo|3Aoc>lll. 

Ai<rKCit^, dir6 rov ; for 
Hkhv, 110. 

Aiaicoc, 108. 110. Ai9- 
Kiiv, SuTKeifUV, $itt' 
KovQ piirreiv, and 
/8<iXX»v ; ilffKote yvfi' 
va^cirOai, and ipe^cci/ 
9r€p^ jitrvov, 111. 

AupciKayyia, 176. 

AijbOepa, 135. 228. 

AiippoCt a ehariotf 164. 

ALppoQ.a seatt 217. 

Atxorofiia ^AXayyog, 

Aiitffceiv, to accuse^ 36. 
Aec&icccv, to pur<u0, 109. 
Atii/icw]/, 34. 

AltaXiQt 35. 
AoKifiatria, 21. 
A<SX(yoc> and ^oXi%o- 

SpofAoit 109. 
A^Xwv, 146. 
Aopara vavfiaxa, 148. 
Aoparo^opoc, 166. 
Aopirtiat 98. 
AopTTov, 215. 
A($pt;, 8. and Adpv 6pcK- 

rbv, 169. 
AopvaXoiroi, 181. 
Ao(rcc ; icard ^6<riv cat 

i:ard SidOto^Vf 190. 
AovX€ta» S8. 
AovXoc, 20. 44. 
Aovvait 190. 
Aovpo^ocif, 170. 
Ap^y, i. e. Ot^cii/, 71. 
Apaxfirj, 263. 
Ap£ TTAVOV, 148. Ape- 

iravif^pfii, 165. 
Apofiid^iov rjfiap, 187. 
ApofiOQf running, 106. 
Apofiog, part of the or- 

chestra, 125. 
AvfravrriTa Bedfiara, 

94. • 



Avoouuvtvra Btdfiara* 

94. 
Aw^fffthif 95. 
Avctfpot, 110. 
A(i>^a»ya7ov ^aXccIoy, 

83. 
A&fiat KOVpiSwv S&fta, 

and ^oifuxrcDv, 194. 
Awpoy «acrt/ur««, 71. 
Awpa ^eviKd, gifts, 223. 



E. 

'£, I, or A2, at, 235. 
'Eyya(TTpljttf9ot, 94. 
'Eyyw^p, ouyyvfv, Ka- 

Tfyyv^v, dioovai, and 

dpfU^uvi 192. 
'EyicoiXca, 142. 
*EyK6fil3wfia, 228. 
'EycvcXofro<T(a, 220. 
'Byxe<P^AOV, 170. 
*Eyx*^t*C ^vrerewrXa- 

vtaftBvait 213. 
'Eyxof, 169. 
'Ev^vrpiffrpia, 239. 
'ESvov, 192. 
*Eda)Xia, 143. 
"Eeifia, 230. 
Etjcctfv, 40. 210. 
EiXaTTiVij, 216. 
EiXcrdvta, and EiX^- 

Ovuty 185. 
EcXQ>rcc» 44. 
El^a, 226. 
E2p€vcc» 43. 
Eipco'cwvi;, 179. 
Elpify, 205. 
Eip^yij, 179. 
EJtrayyeXIa, 37. 
Ecvayei1^*«et 8Xwc «t- 

(rayeiv XP^* ^^' 
Ei(ray<tfy€^£» S3. 
EiVdiot, 126. Eicro' 

^oc» 1*7. 
EiV^roifiroi iraUeg, 189. 
£j<r^lpoi/rec> 32. 
Ecffj^opcu, 24. 
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E^(r0opd» 216. 
'EKA'TH, 100. 
*EKarT!aia, 100. 
^EKaro/ifiaiMV, 243. 
|E«aro/»j8i|, 72. 
'£icar6vrapxoc» 176. 

and 'Ecarovropxia, 

175. 

*£jcar6»^rapxo*' l'^^. 
'Ecarovropoi, 142. 
'Eic/3aXXc(v, 196. 
'Eieij^dXoc, ^po/'«i 170* 
*EKK\Ti(ria, 25. 48. 'Ek- 

K\ri<Tia fUKpd, 49. 
'EjcjcXfjffcai, BC. IkkXij- 

(Tcai Kvpiai* and car- 

ccjcXi^ffiai.sc. avyKkfi' 

rot iccXifaiat, 26. 
'Eiciro/ii^ecv, and ijcco- 

/«i^i)i 253. 
'EKfJiayiiov^ 217. 
'EicTri^TTfcv, 234. 
'Eicwtirrttv row ylvovf, 

191. 
'Eicraicrot, 175. 
'Eicr€4j/€iv, it$2* 
'EKTieeffOah 186. 
*E«rova, or oifK iicrova, 

29. 
'Exr^epctVy and UfopA, 

233. 
'Ear^vXXo^op^crai, 15. 
'EXaiiyg ark^vog, 50. 
'£Xai6<r7roi/oa, 75. 
'EXavvnv»144. 
'EXa^il^oXittfi/, 244. 
'EXeyxoQ, 35. 
*EXkov, 'O, 29. 
'EXlTToXtc, 172. 
'£Xct;(r£v(a, 100. 
"EXircf, 225. 
EXXdc, 1. 
"EXXiyvec, 2. 
'EXXoi, and ScXXoc, 82. 

*E/*/3ara«, 229. 
'£/ij3aroc, l34. 
'Eft/3oXi}, 172. 
*E/ij3oXov, th§ beak rf 
the ship, 144. 148. 



"EfipoXoi', a wedge, 177. 
•E/i/3oXoc, 142. 
'E/i/ieXeuz, 133. 
"Efiiretpa, 117. 
'EfiirvevffrAt 208« 
"Efjiwpa, 92. 
'Evayt^civ, 241. 
"'Evapa, 182. 
"Ev^itltf, 37. 
"Ej/^tea. 01, 22. 34. 
'EvdkKia vriviiv, 220. 
"£vi7 cat via, 245. 
'EwcaerfjpiCf 116. 
'Ei'oXfioc, 85. 
'Evopfiicfiarat 160. 
'Ei/rcpoi^emc, 142. 
'Ej/rard, 208. 
'Evctf/iioWa, and evw- 

fioToi Hid a^ayuov, 

178. 
'£vii;j;iordp^O£» 178. 
'Eviofiordpxdit 174. 
'Evwrta, 225. 
*E|aXa, 143. 
^E^ap^^ot Opijvatv, 235. 
'E^IJpai, 4. 
'fi|iy/Sot, 43. 
'Elw/icC, 135. 228. 
*E7rav\ia, 193. 
'En-i T&v ^ovuewv 

vpayudnaVf and IttI 

T&V OflflOTlKdv, 30. 

'Eirt^a^ec, 141. 
'Empdrait 148. 
'Evi^ris, 195. 
'E7r(j3a»/i(oc> 70. 
|Efl'(y<ia, 146. 
'ETri^ccTTva, 219. 
'En-i^iicai leXfipovofiiat, 

189. 
'E^'i^ica^eo'^ac, 189. 
'EirtHoptrUTfUiTa, 213. 

219. 
'EiriSpoftoc, 146. 
'ETtdaXauia, ^ycpri- 

jcd, and cot/iijricd, 

195« 
'E9rticXi7pot> 189. 
'EfrkwToi, 148. 
'EiTi/iaxta, 179. 



'£7rif(cXf}ra2, 101. 121. 

190. 
'ETTCvucia, 183. 
*Ewi^ivayiat and iin^i' 

vaybg^ 176. 

'E7ri<frarijc»P»'«w<'««* ^ 

the Prytanei, 15. 26. 

Cy the Public Reve- 

nuest 24. 
'EiruFrdrah Overseers, 

22. SoJdiert tn the 

centre of an atmyATd. 
'EiriVToXii^Q, 147. 
'Eirirovoiy 146. 
'E7riY^<Jv40t, 57. 
'EffdJrai, 101. 
'ETTOvpai/iot, 56. 
'ETrraxop^oc* €7rra- 

pQoyyoQy and err- 

rayXitfffffof, 209. 
'EiTiapiXia, 34. 
'E^y^6c, 75. 
'£ffw/«tC, 227. 
•ETTwrt^tC 143» 
'£pav»^civ, 216. 
"Epavog^ aud ipni/tffrat, 

215. 216. 
'Epyarat. 9. 
"Epdtiv, i. e. ^viiv, 71. 
'Epct^civ, 144. 
*Ep6(raiiv, 144. 
'Epsrai, 148. 
'Eper/ioj, 143. 
"Epfia, 144. 
"Epfiara, 225. 
*£PMir2,57. Epithets, 

59. 
'£<r9^C> f<f9rifia, and 

iffOriaiQt 226. 
'ESTI'A, 57. natptfa, 

60. 
'E<Trcaropiov, 202. 
*£<rric5v, and kfrrtdnopf 

216. 
'Eff^ape^C, 147. 
'Kratpat, 198. 
'EratpiyffiCf 37. 
'EreojSovra^ai, 70. 
'ErcpoftdffxaX^i, 19- 
Eiidciv, 231. 
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£^<&^nxc h^6vmy SI. 
^{ffioXvidai, 69. 
"Eifvaffrfipia, 231. 
£M* 144. 
"EhopKos, 79, 
E^irarpt^at, 70. 
E^pvcXflif, 93. 
Eip<F£/3j}c, 79. 
^i^rifieirt triya, oiyq. 

iraQ icTu \€W£, 74. 
'Bifval, wpotrivxah <B^d 

ccf}ff£ic, 70. e^x^' 

iKtTTfptoi, 231. 
*E^€^poc, 116, 

'E^t<rrpic. 227. 
•E^erai, 31. 
'Ei^riPaiov, 5. 
'£0qj8uc6v, 125. 

'E^4y»;ff*ff, 37. 

'Eipopoi, 47. 101. 
*E0op€tov, 47. 
"E^vyov KaKbVf evpov 

dfiiivov, 194. 
'E^vdatp, 34. 
*E\l/rf^i<TfLkvoi, 68. 



Z. 

Zacopoi, 68. 
Zea, 211. 
Zivyirai, 13. 
ZEY'S, 57. Various 

Epithets, 58. 'Aira- 

rrfViapf 98, 
Ztjfiia, 50. 
Zvyd, hence ^vyirou, 

143. 
Zvyioh 110. 
ZvyoQ ; wpwroc ^vyc^Ci 

and l(rxaroCf 174. 
Zwypa^ueil, 210. 
Zdfiat 168. 
Zii)/i6c fiC^CiCf 212. 
ZiutvTf, 168. 
ZwvvvffOai, 168. 
ZA><rri)p, 168. 
ZAirrpov, 228. 
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H. 

'HXmuz; Bc. 'HXta^n- 
jc^v, 32. 

'HXia^Cii/. 32. 

'HXta<rra(, 32. 

*E\iaffr&v hpxoc, 32. 

"Rftap usoov, 242. 

'Hfifpocp^^ioc, 182. 

*Hfii&eoi, 60. 

^HfiioXia, or 'HftioXoip, 
142. 

*HutXoxfa, 175. 'H/*t- 
Aoxtri;c» 175. 

'Hvtoxof, 164. 

''HPA, 57. Epithets, 59. 

'H pa toy, 63. 

"Hpwcg. 57. 60. 

"H^AISTOS, 57. Epi- 
thets, 59. 

'Hwf , 242. 

e. 

QdXafioQ, lotpett bank of 

rowers, and henoe da* 

Xa/i«o(, 14S. 
6aXa/ioc* nuptia/ eAam- 

60r, 194. 
OaXXot, 71. 
GaXca, 76. 
Odvaroc, 51. 
Savdrov^'O, 29. 
Bavdrov 9^^^oXov>239. 
6apyi7X(a, 18. 
OapyrfXiwVf 18. 118. 

244. 
OtfikXioCf 144. 
Ocoi, 56. fiiydXoi, 57. 

01 SAdexa Oeoi, 57. 

6co( ^€VUM»i,61. 'Eff- 

Tiovxoi, 61. 
ecoXoyeiov, 128. 
QiOfiavTtia, 90. 
8eo«ro(ta, 240. 
BeoTTpoTrta, and 3eo- 

^rpoTTot, 80. 
GcpKrrpoi/, sc.depc^rpi- 

ov, 228. 



OtfffioBireu, 11. 

Ge9fio^6poc, Ceres, 102. 
Offffio^iSpia, 102. 
Oifffioip6piov, 63. 
Ocroc, 188. 189. 
6cwpca, 89. 
6ca»ptC» or AifXidc> 89. 
Ocwpoc, 89. 
e^jcai,203. 
OriXdUiy* 1B8. 
eqfrcc, 13. 19. 
eXiStiv, 113. 
evqffKCiv* 231. 
Ooivift 76. 
Opavocy hence dpavlrai , 

143. 
Opcrr^pca, orBpiwrpa, 

191. 
Gp^vciiv e^apxoc, 235. 
Gp^vwc, 218. 
Opt^ di/^pa9ro^<tf<$ir(, 19. 
Opiov* 219. 
Qpovoi, 200. 
epovoQ, 218. 
Ovetv, 241. 
ev/lfXi), 125. 
Gwoc, 71. 
Gvpa, 202. 
Gvpc^, 169. 
Qv(xiai, and bviiv, 71 . 

72- Gwflrloi <liro/3w- 

/Aioft, 65. yi|0aXAOc, 

75.. 
Gf»#pa^, ^(rtpa^ <rrd^»i»C> 

or uraTOQ \ <4Xw<rtdw- 

rof, 168. 
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IdXc/iot, 235. 

'lOft^lKhQ, 117. 

^lofipoi Koi SaKTvXiOl, 

117. . 
'I^cci>ricai« 37. 
•Itpd. 62. 
*l£peio, 72. 
*llpciai, 68. 
*IcpcTCi 68i« 
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'IcpOK^pv^, 70. 

'Icpoftavreco, 92. 

*Iepo<r<cofrta» and lepo- 
ffKovoi, 92. 

*Itpo<rv\ia, 37. 

*Icpo^avrqif9 70. 101. 

*IfiavTec, 399. 

'Ifidc> sc. Ifidff pSttOQ, 
112. 

*lfidTioVt 135. ^cpc- 
/3aXXc<r0ai, dvafiaXr 
XitrOai ktr* dpi(rrfpd, 
and JTTt ^f $cd, whence 
dvapoXatov n-cpi/36- 
Xccov, and 'A/attc 
Xoviy, 227. 

'lot, 170. 

'Ifrirayplrai, 44. 

"Iirirapxoc* 165. 

"iTTTropxot, 174. 

"IirT£tov, 170. 

'ItttsTc, 12. 

'lirir If yoi, and 'IwTa- 
7<tfyoi, 141. 

'IlTTT^ff, 174. 

"Iiriroi, r6 1^* iVtrwyf 

164. • 

'IiTTroro^oroi, 166. 
'I(ro0s<uy, or iooXvfivi'' 

vai, 240. 
'leoTvpavvov, 47, 
'I<rria, rd ffvariXKtiv, 

and d(7r\ovv, 146. 
'Itrro^offiy, 145. 

•I<rric, 145. 
*Irvf, 168. 
*latvia, 2. 



K. 

Kadacpeiv, to purify; 

whence KaOapfiol, 76. 
JLa9aip€ip, roig 6^- 

QaXfM^g, or rd /3\e- 

^dpa, 232. 
Kaffca^if , 203. 
Kakafioc, 207. 



KaXoi, 146. 
JLaXov, for CvXoVy 39. 
KoXfrac, 236. 
KaXiric, 115. 
Ka\v/3ac, 210. 
KaXvTTrpa, 195. 225. 
KaXci»d(ov» 110. 
Kdfia^, 144. 
Ka^iXot, 146. 
Kavcov, 193. 212. 
Kavq^opot, and Kavtj- 

^otXp, 193. 
Kav(uv, 111. 
JLairvoiiavTeia^ 92. 
KapParivai, 229. 
KaptKi) fiovea, 235. 
Kapticot, and Kapc/ioc 

poc, 163. 
Kapivai, 235. 
Kapx^<Ttov, 145. 
Kara/3aiV£iv, 90. 
Kara/3aivot^rcg, 87. 
KaraJSaXXccv, 113. 
KaTopdfftov, 87. 
Karaypafi^f Karaypa- 

ftiv, and Karaypa- 

0>}v 9rotei<r0ai, 162. 

KarcuceXevfffibCt H^^* 
KaraKptifiviVfidCf 40. 
KaToXaupavtiv, 109. 
KaraXnirecr0ai, 109. 
KaraXoyoc, KaraXI- 

yetv, and car^oyov 

^oiclffdaiy 162. 
Karafiieiv, 232. 
KarairlXrai* 172. 
KaTairovTurfibc, 40. 
Karacrrao'iCt 163. 
Karatrrpaifia, 143. 
Kard^paKTOt, and ^i) 

Kara^pcaeroi, 166. 
Karax^ovioiy 56. 
Karax<$pcv<rcc» 117. 
Karcyyvfiv, 192. 
Karecrovac; £i Karsc- 

Tovac i "Orr«c ««««- 

Tovas; Tivot fiovXt^- 

fiatri KaHKrovag, 29* 
Karix^iv, and cwk' 

Xiiv, 113. 



Kartiyopia, 36. 
Karifyoptac ^ti^if, 38. 
KaTwvdKri, 228. 
KcJcpv^aXoc, 225. 
KeX!iEt;<rrf)c, 147. 
KiXfjTic, 110. 142. 
Kev^pia, 237. 
Ktvordpia, fi3T, 
KkvTffffic, 50. 
Kepaiai, 145. 
Kcpa/icicdCt 4. 
K£pa/iO(, 213. 
Kipac, and KcpapxiyCi 

176. 
Ksoag iviovvfiov, 177. 

if^i^r, 177. 
Kkpara, 145. 174. 
Kcparuci 264. 
KepavvotrKOireiov, 129. 
Klpci^eCi 125. 
Ke0aXi}, 172. 177. 
Kridevfia, 'iSS. 
Ki|p6c, 210. 
KffpvKeCy 22. 26. 68. 70. 

179. 219. 
KripvKiov, 179. 
Kripy^, 26. 74. 101. 

208. 
Kidapi^ecy, 209. 
Kc0ap^^tat,117. 
Kiffovpiov, 214. 
KXd^Oi Icr^pcoi, 71. 
KXc^v^pa, 34. 
KXyS6veCt 95. 
KXqpo^ai/rcia, criYO' 

fiavriia, and pafiio- 

fiavnia, 92, 93. 
KXifpovo/iioi itri^tcai, 

189. 
KXripioroi, 21. 68. 
KXifreveiy, 32. 
KXirri)p, 32. 
KXijroi, 216. 
KX^ropec* ^16. 
KXifiaKtCf 171. x'^P^* 

1/coi, 129. 
KXlua^, 197. 
KXivai, 218. 
KXivn, 202. 
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KXitrtic, kXi^cic ^^^ 9^' 

pv, and iv* dtrwiia, 

178. 
KXtvubc, 218. 
KXotoc, and xXifoc, 39. 

50. 
KXo?r^c ^<*I7> 38. 
KviifiiSfCt 168. 
Kj/i^<rruc, 170. 
Kddopvoi, t29. 
KoiXsfiPoXov, 177. 
KotXiy, 143. 
KoifMccrOat, 231. 
KoifiTirrfpiaf 231. 
Ko(ru;v, 202. 
Koirij, 202. 
KoX«dc» 170. 
KoXo^&vit TtBkvatt 165. 
KoXrrwfia, 154. 
Koviirodfc, 229. 
Kovroi, 145. 
Kovro^opoi, 166. 
KoTTic* t^< Argive tword, 

170. 
KoTTtc* a f east, 49. 
Kopa, 260. 
Kop^a^, 133. 
Kopoi. 44. 219. 
Kopv^aiOQi 133. . 
Kopvvi 167. 
Kopiavidt^, 143. 
Kopwf^ai, 170. 
KoffKivofiavTtia^ 93. 
Korcvof. 116. 
Korra/3oc, 221. KaraK- 

TbQf 221. 
Korraj8i^«4V, 221. 
KorrajSfia, 221. 
KovpctDric, 99. 
KoxXoi, 181. 
KpdvQCf 167. 
Kparf)pec« 2l4. 
KpriSeftvoVf 225. 
Kpiin-t^cc, 229. 
Kpcj3avo£, and icpc/Sa- 

Virai ^prOc, 212. 
Kpivovffi Poj cat ov 

i>/^0y, 49. 
Kpibct 171. 



Kpocwr^c* and tpotcuh- 

riov, 228. 
Kpovctv TrX^crp^, and 

daKTvXoic KpOVHVi 

209. 
Kpvirrca, 44. 
Kpwffffoit 236. 
Kva^oc, 34. 
KvjSepv^rifC* 147. 
KvfcXoc a pface where 

slaves were sold, 4. 

KvkXos» *^« »^'»ff ^ fl 

buckler t 168. 
KvicXe<rrtroi, 113. 
KvXt^, 314. 
Kvfifiiov, 214. 
Kwf]}, 8C.a kelmett 167. 
Kt;v6(fapycCf 206. 
Kv^reXXov, 214. 
Kvpca, 20. 
Kvpcoi iavr&v, 189. 
KvToc, 143. 
Kv0wv, 38. 
KdSbtVt hence cw^wvt- 

^eiv, 165. 
Kfiiewv, 214. 
Kwirai, 143. r^c ««- 

iri^C i9rtXa^<rOai,and 

jBiainic b^aXfSoi, or 

rpTifiaray 144. 
Kci>7ri|Xara(, 148. 

A. 

Aaii/Of xtrwv, 196. 
Aal^tj, 146. 
Aaiff^cov, VTspSev, 169. 
Aacvoi, 64. 
AocoivicaCf 229. 
AaXd, 188. ' 
A&pvaKtQf 236. 
Aar<iyij, 221. 
Aaro^, 221. 
Aa^vpUf 182. 
Asyav rwv 'Adifvoiaiv 

r6v PovX6fA6yov ulc 

tUfftt, iff, 
A^i^HV, 73. 
Acciro<rrpdrtov» 37, 
AeiwbraKTOi, 184. 



AciiroraCiov, 37. 
Alcrpovy 232. 
Attrovpylaif 120. 
Acovrl^, 8c. a helmet, 
167. 

Aeiri^ftfr^Cf 168. 
Aeirrdy, 265. 
Ai<rxi7, 186. 
Al^oc KovoidtoVt vvfi^i- 

iiov, vniy a fiuebv, 194. 
Arjdoc, and Xtjdapiov, 

227. 
A^rvOoi, 210. 
Afivaut, i. e. Aio vv<rux, 

or rd iv AiftvaiQ, 121. 
AiOo/SoXta, 40. 
A(0o/3<$Xoi, 172. 
AlOoi dpY Vf»o2, 29. 
Ai$og Avatdtiac, and 

yPpwQ, 29. 
AiKva, 186. 
Aivoc, 235. 
AcTrapoc ir68tg, 224. 
AoyeTov, 126. 
AiSyca, 80. 
Aoye<rri)c, 147. ' 
Aoyivrait 21. 22. 26. 
A6yoc, 32. 
Aoi^T^, 73. 
Aoi^c, whence Ao^iac 

Apollo y 86. 
Aovrp6v, 185. 
Aovrpbv, and ^^^ >"<'*' 

Xovrpov, 239. 
Aovrpo^dpoCt 195. 
Aovrpwv, 223. 

167. 
•^^^X^'Cf 43. 175. Aoxoi, 

177. Hence Ao^fty oi. 

and Xoxaywyoi, 174. 
Avecv, and viroXvctv, 

229. 

M. 

Md Am, Md iudtica 
Oeobc, Md rctf Siw, 
Md ro^c ^^ Mapa9b>- 
VI, 78. 
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yavued 6pyava, 172. 
Ma^a, Sll. 
Maia, 187. 
MaiftaKTtipwv, 243. 
MaKpal, 141. 
Mavdai^ 189. 

Mavrcta, 80. 
MavrtvfjLara, 80. 
MayriK^, 90. 
Matrriydnric, 50. 

knife, 74.. 
Maxaipa,a dagger, 170. 
MlXav, and luXav ypa- 

fiKbv, 206. 
MsXacvai, 145* 
MeXm, 169. 
MiKivii, 211. 
M€Xc(nrov^a, 75. 
MiXi(r<rai, 69. 
MfXirovrra, 212. 
MeXXecpcveCf 43. 
Mfpapx^a, and fi€pdp' 

Xnfp 176. 

^vlov, 87. 
McflrayKvXa, 171 . 
Mlo*!}, and irapafutrri, 

208. 
Mi(f6Bftfi, 145. 
Me^dvoiXocy 142. 
McflTovavrat, 148. 
Mc<rotipia«« 146. 
McropoXi) iir' oipdv, 

and tiTT* o^pac> IT'S. 
>M€ray4cn>ui>v> 243. 
Mfrc(tfpoieofl'€iy> 144. 
Miroueoi, 18. 122. 
McroiCiov, a yearly tax, 

19. 
MlrcuTOV, the van of an 

army, 174. 
Mertavrov, the bow of a 

thip, 142. 
Mrjveg xX^pdc* ^^ ^^' 
I Ko^OivoifOr KocXoi and 
! sva^iBivol, 243. 

' Mi;vdc cipxo^cvov, iff- 



^Olvovroc, Travofik- 
vov, XriyovroCt 245. 

Mifpoc, 74. 

Mifxavai, 171. 

MiOTvXXi}, and ^ccrrvX^ 

XacrOat, 212. 
Uirpa, 225. 
Mva, 265. 
Mvtjfiiia, Ktidfivrifiara, 

237, 
Mvfiarpov, 192. 
MoyotrrSicoc, 185. 
Mocx^ypw, 196. 
Mocxcia, 196. 
MoXvpSiSiCt fioXvpSv- 

vai, and fAoXifldivai, 

171. 
Mov^pecCi 142. 
Mov5irc9rXoA, 226. 
M6pa, 178. 
Mopat, 43. 178. 
Mopiai, 104. 
MopiioXvKCiot^, and /»op- 

/ivffffevOai, 188. 
Movw^ia, 5. 

Mov<rtffi)» 207. 
MoxXoi, 149. 
Mviai, 217. 
Mvpa, 224. 
fAvfipivriQ, 214. 

Mvorat, 101. 
Mverr^pea, 100. 
M^rrwr^v, 212. 
Mvx^Ci 150. 



N. 

Naof, 62. 
Nao^vXaKcci 68. 
Nai/apxoc 147. 
NavXov. 232- 
Havrou,, 14B. 
Nav^vXaccg, 147. 
NcKpodciTTt^ov, 238. 
'StKpofiavTtiaf 93. 



Necvffux, 240. 
"Seftsffia, 240. 
'SiOfitivia, 245. 
Ncvpd^era, 208. 
NcOpov, 170. 
Nciufcdpoc, 68. 
Ni) ra» Oeuf, 78. 
N^£Ct rpt^petc*^^. 141. 
Ni7<rr€ta, 103. 
Ni^riy, 208. 
Ni«}|r^p(ov r^c aperiyCf 

46. 
"SiKrirripia, 183. 
N(^a<rOat, 217. 
Nddoi, 188. 

Nojtiftc* 142. 
"SofAiZofieva, 230. 240. 
lidfitfia, 230. 
No^dlrat, 22. 
'SofiOQ, and vdfioc 5p0i- 

Of, 208. 
N(5|ioc nvfltc^c, 117. 
VSfioi, 208. 

Noiio^vXajceCt ^* 
Nvvvio, 188. 
'Svffvai, 1 10. 

A. 

jBievayia, 176. 

j&^cvia, 223. 

l8(£voi, strangers, 18. 

^u^jts, 48. 
flflvoc, 222. 
ISiiffog, 40. 170. 
iSioava, 63. 
iB^v^Xai, 170. 
S?vXov, 39- 

O. 

'O^cX^. 203. 
'0 kwi fio»ntf, 101. 
01 "Ev^Ka, 34. 
'QpoXbc, 2^5. 
'Bdovat, and ffrcXXecr 

oBovTiv, 146. 
Oia?, 144. 
OZcoc, 202. 
2 3 
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OUirag, fO, 44. 
OtKtifia, 95. 
OtvofiavTtia, 9t. 
OJvoQ np6fjLv$ioct Qd' 
OiOQ, Ai<f/3toc, Xlof, 

Mapcwrqci lAv&piyt" 

rrjQ, KpiBivoc, £^i|- 

t6c, 213.214. 
0/^0X001,219. 
Olov ToXs dKfifiUoit i 

iipa, f 58. 
'O'iffToi, 170. 
Olxf treat, 231. 
Oiw voc, 91. 
OiutvioTiKi^, and oluvo' 

mrai, 91. 
Otw vo(rir<$ Trot, 91. 
'Orpi73ac, 210. 

'OXica^tC. 141. 
"OX/«off, 84. 

*OXoi;Xi7po£, 69. 
'OXofvpfiol, 235. 
*OXvfi9rtoc, 56. 
"OXvpa, fill, 
"Ofioioi, 43. 
*Ofioppo9tiv, 144. 
*Of(orpa9reCov, 222. 
'O|i0aX6£, tft« bou of a 

buckler, 168. centre of 

an army, 177. 
'O|i0aXdf y^ff, 84. 
'Ov£ipocpcra(, 92. 
'Ovetpof, 92. 
'OveipoffKQ'Troitttnd ovu- 

powoXoi, 92.'' 
'O^of. 214. 
'0^vj3A«Tc:. 172. 
*O7ri(r06dofiog» 62. 
*Oiri(r6offftV(^6vrit 225. 
'On-tcrdo^vXa^, 175. 
"OxXa, 146. 
'OTrXtrat, 9. 164. 
'OirXtraywyot, 141. 
*07rXiriyc, and dgrXiro- 

SpofjLot, 109. 
"Opafia, 92. 
'Opvvid;, 268. 
*Opdo?raXi7, 8C» op Ota 

raX;;, 113. 



IMDK.T. 

'OpBavv, to lay out • 

corpse, 232. 
'OpOovffOai, to §et the 

matt, 145. 
1 "OpKia rffivcty, 78. 
"OpKoc 6 ftiyac, 6 fit- 
I , i^P^f 7S. 
'Op/i^Tv, 150. 
"OpjLtoc, docfcs, 5. rwui- 

tt«ad<, 150. neddaeet, 

225. 
'Opvidcc, or 8pv«f, 91. 
'Opv€0(ri:oirtB^, 91. 
'Opvfo<rie69roi, 91. 
'OpviOofiavrtla, 93. 
'Opv^a, 211. 
'Op^ttartXtffrai, 103. 
'Op^ucoi reXfffrai, 103. 
"Opxfivrpa, 125. 
"Oflrta, 230. 

"Oifioe, and 6ffu»Ti^p, 85. 
'O<rro0$Kai, 236. 
'OvroXoyia, 236. 
'Oarpaica, and 'Offrpa- 

Kur/i6c, 39. 
'0<rxo^<$p«a, 103. 
*0<rxo*, 103. 
"Ottcu, 95. 
O^Xal, and o^Xo^vrai, 

74. 
Oifpd, stem of a ship, 

142. 
OifpA, the rear of an oT' 

my, 174. whence Oir- 

pay^c, IT'S. 
'O^OaXfAbc, 219. 
'Oxavov, 169 
^Ox£i^C, 167. 

Twv, 164. 

n. 

Ilayicparcoi'y 113. 
nadcci' rt, 231. 
Ilacavcc, 75. 
. Ilai^ayitfyoc, 204. 
UaidorpiPcu, 204. 
IIaXai<r^ara rpca» 29. 
IIaX»y, 108. 112. 



Uakia, 195. 

HAAAA'S, 57. Epi- 
thets, 59. 

ndXXstv, 113. 

UaXftoi, 94. 

naXr6v, 169. 

Uafi^ffiXtta, 45. 

na/ttiiaxoi, and Ila/i- 
ftaxtov, 113. 

navaOi^vaia, 103. 

naviXXifvec ^ai *Axff«- 

o7, 2. 
TLttveuoc, the fioffipo- 

ftiutv of the Atheni- 
ans, 118. 
UaviiyvpiQ, 116. 
liaviiov, 3. 
rtayofl-Xta, 183. 
n^irvpoc, 207. 
Ilapaypa^j), 33. 
napai/Mri;c» ^64. 
liapaivsaiv t%vA koL 

yvibisfiv X9n<fiM^» 

220. 
UapaxaraPoX^, 33. 
n(n>aKvi7/il^ia, 166. 
ndpoXoc, 148. 
HapafitipiSta, 166. 
napavv^i^i, 193. 
Ilapa|i0i^(ov, 170. 
Ilapaopoc, 110. 
llapatrkfiirtiv, 284. 
IlapairXevpi^ia, 166. 
nap<S(r««poc» 164. and 

vapAfftipoi, 110. 
IIapa9i7^ov, 143. 
Tlapaffifita, 41. 
napd<^oc^ 217*. 
UapatfKtivia, 127. 
napacrraffiCt 33. 
napa<rr<irat, 174. 
UapatrvvOr^a, 180. 
II«p<ira|c£, 176. 
Ilapc^poc, 10. 
Uctprfia, 166. 
llap^opoc, and Hapjfo- 

pia, 164. 
Ilap^cvitfy, Templa of 

Minerva, 3. 



UapBepwv, 9partmmit of 

virgins, 197. 
Ilapddoi, 125. 
Udpoxoi, 193. 

Jlaffrcts, 194. 
Uarpovxoit 189. 
Havitav, 864. 
nifiXa, 2$9. 
^ 1I£^(k6v, rdi 164. 
Ilctpa. 117. 
Ilfcpaccjyif, 5. 
Il£i(Tfi/ara, 146. 
IXtXarai, 19. 
n (Xeiddec, 83. 
lleXcKVC* 170. 
neXni. 169. and 11 cX- 
radTalt 164. 

llifi7rddapx<*S* 1^^* 
Jlkfifiara, 213. 

175. 
Il€in-a£ri|picj 116. 
nkwaOXov, 108. 118. 
ncvraKotfiapxuKf BQ^ 

ItevroffOiriapxVCt 
176. . 

IIcvrijKovrapxoe, 174. 
nfvrjyKOJ/Txtpxoc, and 

Hevrjiicovropxwf, 

175. 
TltvTrjKovropoi, 138. 

14«. 
n£vrjjico<rr^p£C> 17'4. 
ncvrijKOffrvc, and Htv- 

rf/rovT^p, or Il€i/rj|- 

jco(rr^p, 178. 
IlfiTrXoc, 228. a$iot ?re- 

ttXov, 104. 
UkwXov, 135. 
Ilepi dKovaUav ^oviav, 

31. 

IlcpijSapt^cCi S29. 
IlepcjSoXaioi/, and 'l/ia- 

Tiov vfpiPaXXeffOai, 

227. 
Hcpi^ciTTvov, 238. O^tc 

iiraiviOiitiQ oiS' iv 

irtpiStiTrvifi, 239. 
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Ilcpt^lpaia, 186. 
Ilepc^po/ij). 236. 
UepiriyriTalt 85. 
IIcpiKe^aXata, 167. 
n£piieXi7p(ri^€C> 139. 
Ilcpiocjcot, 6. 
IIepc7rXc7» , and Buk- 

TrXav, 139. 
IIcpiTroXoc, 162. 
Xlspippavrripiov, 62.76. 
Ilcpi^lpcia, 168. 
Utpovai, 226. 
nfp(rifca(, 229. 
nsraXa, 40. 
neraXiiTfAbQ, 40. 
IlerpojSoXot, 172. 
TlildaXiov, 144. 
IIf}irr(Ci 181. 
n^X^C. 268. 
UiOoiyia, X6e£, and 

Xvrpoi, 98» 
mXoi, ^cXiik, and ^kXt- 

6fui» 225. 
Iltval, and IIcviiKiov, 

210. 
nXai&ldv^ 177« 
nXorai>t*r<k, and irXa- 

ravi<rr<ic, 48. 
nXevpai, 143. 
HXtfpttfiaTa, 14i3. 
nXtv^tot/, 177. 
nXoIa, and ^rXoTdt judvo- 

(vXa, 141. 
Uv{)K, 26. 
Uo^cc, <A0 nuitn sheets^ 

146. 
no^i}veic^^ 169. 
Ilodoicajcf}, 39. 
Jlodoarpdprij 39. 
Ilouiv avaiaQt 71. 
IlocirtXf} <rro4i, 4. 
IloXl^apxot, 26. 
IloXifiapxoSf 11. 172. 

173. 178. 
noXtc» V ^vb) iroXiC, 3. 
IloXtrat, 18. 
DoX^dctfpoc, 193. 
Hop9fiiiov, 232. 
II<$pia, 141. 
IliSpTrai, 226. 
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USpira^t in later times, 

*Ox«voi/, 168. 
n02EIAQ'N,57. EpK 

tk^ts, 58. 
Uoo(t$iiav, 120. 244. 

UoT'^piov, 214. 
Hove, ^68. 
IIpacropec» 34. 
nplff/Jetf, 22. 179. 
IlpoavXia, 195. 
IlpoavXiov, 197". 
UpofiXriuara, 169. 
npoj3ovXev;fa, 26. 
npo^ijcoc, 48. 174. 
Itpo^opoc, 62. id^. 
IIpo^o(ria» 37. 
Ilpos^pa, 50. 
Ilpoc^pca, 40. 
lipofSpiat, 184. 
irp6€^po(, 15. 26. 
ilpoil, 1^3. 

npOKOITTOl, 148. 

IIpofi€ra)?rii^m, 16^. 
Ylp6vaov, 62. 
npo^cvoc, 48. 
UpofTSfiTreiv, 234. 
npoTTiveiv, 219. 
npo7ro5«c, 146. 
lipotroXoi Ot&v, 68. 
IIpoTrvXa, or Tlpoirv- 

Xaca, 62. 
npo(rcaXa(T0ai, 32< 
JJpotrKe^&Xaiay 218. 
npoffKiyrwv, 126. 
UpotTKVvtiv, 71. 
npo<rrariyc, 18. 
npoffrtpW^irt, 166. 
Tlpotr^Bpitv ^vffiag, 71. 
npoff^^ia, 76. 
npoffuiTTOv, and irpoo'a;- 

Trttov, 133. 
nporlXctn, and 7rpoy4- 

/icca, 193. 
UpoTi9etf9ai, 232. 
nporovQi, and eiriro- 

voi, 146. 
npo^i]riK(yc> 84 . 
llpou)fiO<fla, 33. 
npv/iva, 142. 
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Ilpvravtia, 14. 
Jlpvraviia, 33* 
npvrdvtiQ, 13. 96. 
Upiipa, 142. 

Upuoivc, or irptapdrnc, 

147. 
UpioTOfndTriQ, 174. 
npiiriy ftfffovvrot, or 

vpuyrrf iirl dsKa, and 

Itt' tiVa^t, 245. 
Ilrap/ioj, 94. 
Urspva, 145. 
Ilrcpvyioi/, 144. 
Uvaviyl/ia, 104. 
Ilvavcif/iitfi/, 18. 98. 

103. 243. 
Uvyfii^f cubit, 268. 
Ilvy/ii), 6oxiti^. 7rwicri|c» 

and irvy/iaxofi ^^ 

^vcrc^^ecv and ^rvjc- 

roXi^civ, from jrii^, 

112. 
Ilyvwv, 268. 
UvdiffOai, and Tvdi<r- 

eai, 84. 
nif^ioe, 48. 
Jlvdt^, 84. 

n^Xil, 202. 

nt)5, 112. 

Uvp, 40. 

Ilvpac, 236. 

Ilvpa/iovci SI 2. 

Ilvpyoc, piece afframe' 
vcrk representing a 
tower, 129. t/ie army 
inform of an inverted 
brickf 177. 

Hi/pyoi, moveable towers, 
172. 

JIvpKdid, 37. 

IIvp6/3oXo( Xi0oi, 171. 

"HvpofiavTiiot 92. 

IIvp^opoi, 181. 

n^ffioc, 85. 

XlutXtirai, 24.} 

nwXoc, 260. 



P. 

ydpSoe, 8. 

*'PapSofiavrila, 93. 
*Pa^^ov;^0{, 115. 
*Petay, i.e. ai'a^lpctv 

^vaiag, 7 1 . 
'P^^ai, lis. 
'PM^affTTc^tf, ir.l. 
*Pt^^lc. 208. 
'Po/i/3oetcy}(,- ^dXay^, 

177. 
'Pd^oy, 260. 
*Pvfiara, MC. 

2. 

SoXoc, 150. 

SaXxtycriJc* 175. 
SoXiTivyf^, 181. 
Sav^oXa, 8C. ffavSdXta, 

229. 
Sctpa^opoc« 164. and 

vtipaMpoi, HO. 
Sciaaxvcta, 1 2. 
ScX^vi}, 100. 
£cXivov ^ecrai, 239. 
SeXXot, and I'XXoi, 82. 
'^kXnara, 143. 
Xtuval Btai, 29. 
£i;jcdci 62. 
S^ftara, 237. 

Siy/Acco^dpoc* 175. 
^rifteia, 180. and (riy- 

fiilov, 181. 
^tiffafiiQ, 212. 

Dirfjircc, iv npt/ro- 

2/C(^, 41. 
Strta, 41. 
Stroc,211. 

2«aXfidc> 1^> 

^Kdfifia, tA ktrKafifik' 
va, and rrtid^v vwkp 
rd iffKOfiftiva, 111. 

Sca^ai, 19. 

Scajbi/, 141. 

2jca0i|^opoi, 19. 



XKiXfi fioKpd, 3. 
2ic£7ra0T4pM» 169. 
J^KflVT^, 126. 
Dic^Trrpov, 8. 
Sired, and irKuslt 216- 
2ffid, and meuiypafus, 

210. 
Sctd^cia, 19. 
^KiaBrff^Spoi, 19. 
£ciXXa, 77. 
SSjctofiavreia, 93. 
^Kipo^opiktv, 244. 
DcdXca (TcctfflTtird, ipta- 

rued, and 0'fl'ov^aia, 

220. 
J^Kov^, 129. 

Sffoir^Ct 109. 
ZjcvXa, 182. 
^vXaK, 77. 
2irvraXi), 182. 
:£K64iOi, 214. 
£6Xoc> 110. 
STrdpjava, 185. 
^vsvoeiv, 73. 
STrXdyxva, (fwXayxvo- 

ffKOTTO^, 74. 

STTov^ccog, 117. 
Xwovdfi, a libation, 73. 

a treaty, 179. 
Sirdv^vXoc, 34. 
^raSiodpofioi, 109. 
Srd^tov, 109. 
Srd^coc dvXbe, 268. 
2rari}p, 265. 
£rai;pci>ri)p, 169. 
Xrtipri, 142. 
^rififiara, 71. 74. 
Srfpi/ofidvrccc, 93. 
Sre^dt/ii v^ifX^, 225. 
Xrk^avoi, 40. 

£rc0avo0opoc» 1^^* 
Jlrkifniv KpriTfipaQ, 219. 
2rwXoi, 180.237. 
^tfiXri, 38. 
^riyftarec, 38. 
Srtxoi, 177. 
Srixo/iai/rcca, 93. 
2ro(xc<^ov, 216. 
Sroac, hence Drwicot, 4. 
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SroXi^, «f 8. 
Srparijydff, 147. ITS. 

•nd ^Tpartfyia^ 176. 
Srpamyoi, 26. 173. 
^rpariat 174. 

'I^TpariiitriSic, 141. 
»rparoiP^pv|, 175. 
£rpo0}7, 75. 
Srp^J^tov, 228. 
'Srpiofiara^ housing for 

hmtes, 166. Ofvers of 

couches, 218. 
Xrwytot, 56, 
i'rwXoc. 207. 
Sv-ycXci'cii/ ro^co^OaX- 

fiovQ, or r<i j^Xi^apa, 

232. 
Swyicu/it^i), 233. 
SvKTO^cii/rac, 35. 
2vXXox((r^6Cf 175. 
XvfipoXa, signaii, 180. 

foA«i«, 223. 
^vfipoXa IvoSia, 94. 
2vu/3oXov ^lavucbv, and 

oparbv, 180. 
Sv/u/iaxuz, 179. 
XvfifitTpla, 228. 
2v/43ro<novr 222. 'Ava- 

Ave<v cic trvuiroinoVf 

222. 

Svfiir6(rtapx<*Cf 219. 
2!t;|i TTorac, 216. 
Sv^^p^ir 216. 

S|fflj^Op£^£ 178. 

Swapftorrciv rove ^0- 
BaXftoi>Ct or rd /3XI- 
0apa, 232. 

!Svp^yopoi, 34; 

SvvO^Kij, 179. 

:ivvOrifia, 180. 

Svv0m<ru>rat, 2)6. 

Svi/vaoi and ovft^fun 
Oeoi, &3- 

2wvox») ^aXoyyoc, 1(^7'. 

Svvra-yfca, and ffwray- 

fiaTapxVif '<^^* 
Svpiy/ioc, 117. 

Svpiy^, lUl. 209. 

^vpfia or irvproCt 1^4. 



Sv<r9ifm, 49. 
Xvffraffcf, 175. 
^vvrpsfijiaf and (rt^v- 

rpifjLuaTapXflii 176. 
S^ayuov, 74. 

sjiayic. 74. 
S^ev^ovi}. 171. 
20i7VO€i^j)c, 177. 
Sxa^cii/, 144. 

ffXOivoPdrai, 148. 

T. 

T^Xavrov, 265. 
Tafiias, so. jcEXcvdr^Ci 

147. 
Tafiia^ rijc iioiKTiffeutg ; 

rtrfi/ ffrpaTMTiKuiv ; 

rwv QtiapLKMV, 25. 
Tai/virrepwyff. 91. 

Ta^eapx^Cf 176. 
Ta^iapxoi. 1^2. 
Td^iC, 175. 
Tapixoc, 213. 
Topiroc, 144. 
Tavpeti}, 8C. a fc«fm«t, 

167. 
Tdfoi ^e<rroc,or rv/i/3oc, 

237. 
Ta^oc, 238. 
Tiycot QdXafiOtf 197. 
TIdptTnroi, 110. 
Tctxoc. 129. 
TEXa/xwv, 168. 
TfiXeia, 72. 
TfiXctoff, 2v;o. 
TcXcrai, 100. 
TkXtr, 23. 
TiXoc, composed of ttoo 

thousand and fifty- 

ei^ht soldiers, and re- 

Xapxijc 176. 
TeXogtendofthe stadium, 

109. ol rkXog wptd' 

fitvoi, 162. 
Tcfiivri, 62. 
Tspfia, 109. 
TeiTffapaicoflrroc, 187. 
TcrevxEvat rifi&v ^ptH- 

Kutv, 240. 



Ttrpclkoyict, 104. 
Ttrpapxijc, retpapxU^, 

175. 
Tcrpa^aXo^y 16d. 
Tcrpa^aXavyapVca aiid 

r£rpo0dXayyapxi>c, 
176. 
Tcrp(i>/36Xov )3to(;>l)«nee 

rcrpdi^Xi^ccv. 163. 
Tfirriyec, 2.226. 
Tijyaviov, 203. 
"tt^^vil, and* Ti^tfpfi' 

reipa, 187. 
Tiftai ripmKai, 240. . 
TtfiijfiaTa, punishfi/tentSy 

38, Jines 24. 
Ttrdij, 187. 
Td l(Tw, and ro t^w rre- 

pippavTtipuov, 62. 

Toi'xflfpxo*. 147. 
Tofi<ipoc, Bc. roficvpoit 

82. 
ToCov, ro|o0opo£t and 

To^a fioeid, 170. 
To5dr)|C, 260. 
Tpayrfuara, 2*13. 219. 
TpaTTtta, 218. 
T'pa7rc^ai,218. and rpa- 

ire^ai divrepait 2ld. 

218. 
'rpa7rc2[o9ro(d£, 219. 
Tpavfia U 7rpovoiag,37, 
TpdYffXoQ, 145. 
TpiaKai, diroTptd^ait 

and dirorpiax^^vai, 

hence rpiaxri^p, 113. 
Tpipuiv, sc. Tpip<avtov, 

227. 
TpieriypiKOJ, 119. 
TpiffpapxoCt 147, TTpt^- 

papxoi, 22. 
TpiifpavXrjg, 147. 
TpirjptiQ, ships of three 

banki of oars, and also 

TtTpripeig, Ttevrrfpitg, 

141-2. 
tpxijpTjpLioXia, 142. 
TpticXivov, 202. 
TptTTo^fiC, rd ^»: rpiTro* 

dog, 86. 
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Tpirri larafuvov, 245. 

Tfiexop^off, J09. 
Tpoirata, 18S. 
Tpdwtc. 142. 
Tpoir6(, and rpoTrwri^p, 

hence rpoirov<rOac, 

144. 
Tpo^cia, 191. 
Tpoipol, 188. 198. 
Tpoxof, 39. 165. 
Tpwiirwiov, hoDce liri- 

pdXKtiv TpvtriTrmov, 

166. 
Tpv^<iX6ia, 167. 
Tputy&kta, t\ 9. 
Tpwffrd, ^13. 
Tiffifioi, 237, 
Tvfiiravi(r/i6c, 40. 



Y. 

■^jSptf , «9. 
•'Y/3p€«c ^Uv, 20. 
'rSpiai, 19. 
ydpoitavriia, 99, 93. 
*Ydp6ffirovda, 75, 
*YTdri7,and Trapvirdrri, 

208. 
*Y9rei&0vvoi, sc. Archoni, 

10. 
'YTri^pcffJa cureXi^if , 23. 

'Yx^plriyc. 1^5. 
'Y9ri|pcrijca(,143. 
"Yiriyyof, 75. 
'Ywdvaia, 237. 
*YiroofifiaTaf and wjro- 

^ctv, 229. 
*Yir6Kav(rrov, 223. 
*YiroKpiTai, 130. 
"Y^oficiovcCi 44. 
*Y9ro<ri:^vca, rd, 1 26. 
*Yiror{f7r(aaig, and vwo- 

ypa^i), 210. 
'Yiro0^rai, 82. 

81. 

'Ywox^ovtot, 56. 
*Xinofio(rla, 33. 



'YiTMiria, 112. 
]Yflr<rif, 171. 
'XcreptXy, and varcpa<r« 

Oai, 109. 
"Y^a, 143. 
*'Y^op/E(0(, 150. 



9, 
^atv^Spog, 185. 

227. 

^dKayi, 176. ^oXay- 
yoc fi^Kbg and pdBoc ', 
fdkayyoQ Zvyol, <rri- 
XOi or Xi$xo( ; ^d\ay- 
yoc Sixoro/iiat 177. 

^dXayytf, 149. 

4»aXayyapxia, and ^a- 

Xayyopxili?, 1^^« 
^dXapa, 166. 
4aXf}pdv, 5. 
4»aXjc(c. 143. 
^dXoc, 167. I 
^dpfiOKa, 210., 
^dpfiaKOVt 37. 40. 
^apo£, 227. 
^affif, d7r6 rov ^alvtiv, 

37. 
^ipiTpov, 232. 
«cpv4, 193. 
^fvywv, 35. 
^cvyciv r]}v ypa^])v,36. 
4^^ae, 80. 95. 
«0<ip, 144. 
^QivovTOQ ^ccdriff iv- 

vdri7, 6ydoif , &c. 245. 
^idXif, a 6aio/, 214. 
4>taXa(, urnSj 236. 
9iBiTia, or 0iXirta, 49. 
4>tAoXoyia> S!06. 
^oXidiarbCi 168. 
*(5voc, 37. 
4>op/ity|, 208. 
^opfiiKTtjg, Apollo, 208. 
^<Spoc, 23. 
♦oprijyot, 141. 
^pdropiQt 191. 
^parpia, 18. 



^pifyirpov, 194. 
^pvarritfpiov, 129. 
♦vy<)» 39. 51. 
«vXai, 43. 
^vXapxot, 165. and ^o 

Xapxoi, 22. 174. 
^vXoirie, 181. 

180. 

X. 

XoXkcTov, 203. 
XoXcioiicoc. Minerva, 
11.7. 

XoXx^C' 265. 
Xa/Mticvvdu, 82. 
Xopriic, 207. 
Xknv ff^fia, 237. 
Xc2p ei^ripdt 149. 
XiipdfAOKrpov, 217. 
Xccporoi/Mi 27. 
X€cporovi|roi» 21. 
XcXiiivil, 172. 
Xlpv4, 74. 
Xi|Xai, 150. 
XijWffcoc, 143. 
XfipttHTTai, 189. 
X06y(Oi, 56. 
XOmnoQ, Mercury, 98. 
XtXiapxoCf >Ad x'^^P' 

X^» 176. XiXiopx*** 

174. 

Xiruv and x*^*' ^P* 
0o0ra^co£> and x*'^~ 
va li/^vcffOac, 226. 

XiTuw iro^^pif C» 1^* 

228. 
Xirwviov cyffvcXov, 

226. 
XXatva, axXotc* and 

^(irX^, 227. 
XXaft^C, 228. 
XXaWc, 228. 
Xdcci 98. 
Xoi}, 73. 
Xocyi^, 39. 
XopiVTalf 132. 

Xopj|yAc» and X<>Piy*«» 
122. 
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Xofftiyoi, 2^. 

Xotpivai, 34. 

Xop6c dvdp4av, irai^utv, 
&c. 12S. 

Xpav,andxpa(r9ai, 80. 

Xprifiara r^c iunxri' 
ff€<M>g, trrparuMiriKd, 
QuiffiiKd, 24. and f 5. 

Xpri/iarurfibct 92. 
XpTfiffioi, 80. 
Xpfi(Tfio\6yoi, 80. 
Xptjtrfioi^dpoit 80. 
XpfifTTripia, i. e. /lav- 

rcta, 80. 
Xpi|<rr4pioc, 84. 



pbtvfiv, 170. 
Xpvffiov dtrk^Oev, 356. 
Xpwfiara, 210. 
Xvffric, 134. 
XvrXov, 185. 
Xvrpa, 203. 
Xvrpoi, 98. 
X«|ia, 172. 237. 

^aXXeev JaicrvXotc, 

209. 
^IWtov, 228. 



Sffi^ivfia, 27. 
^^0oc, 34. 
'i'iXayia, 176. 
'i'cXoi, 164. 
^v%aya»yca, 238. 
"^vxofiavTiia, 93. 

O. 

'Oi3ai, 43. 
'QdsXov, 4. 
'Q^tcaa, 91. 
'QfiodcrcTy, 74. 
'Opala, 240. 



ERRATUM. 
Page 59. In the Note (*>) for Saac, read ^atc* 
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IN THE PRESS, ^ 

And speedily will be publithedf in one volume 8to. price 7t. 6d. 

A MANUAL HEBREW AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON ; 

INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL CHALDEE. 

DS8IONSD PARTICULARLY FOR BEGINNERS. 

BY 

• JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M. 

PROF. OP SACRED LIT. IN THE THEOL. SCHOOL IN YALE COLLEGE. 



*i(* This Manual is intended to embrace, in a condensed form, 
all tiie retultt of Gesenius' Hebrew Lexicon, published by Pro- 
fessor Gibbs at Andover, ih 18S4, and afterwards reprinted in 
London, in 18S8. 

The nature of the Work will be understood bj attention to the 
following specifications : — 

1. It contains all the articles in the larger lexicon, together 
with the most important of the proper names, arranged in the 
same order. 

S. It contains all the yariety- of significations commonly given 
in larger lexicons. Each distmct signification is separated by a 
semicolon, or a longer pause. Each meaning thus distinguished 
has at least one passage to support it in the Hebrew Bible. In 
some cases, for ue sake of perspicuity, the different meanings, or 
classes of meaning, are numbered by figures in parentheses. 

3. In Words which occur only once in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the passages are uniformly referred to ; and the passage or pas- 
sages mentioned are to be understood as the only passives in 
which the word occurs. 

4. The declension of the nouns is uniformly marked by figures 
referring to the paradigms in Stuart*s Hebrew Grammar. 

5. Verbal derivatiYes which do not retain the three letters of 
the root, or do not occur in order after their privatives, are uni- 
formly referred to their roots, provided such root occurs in the 
Bible. If the root does not occur in a meaning which corresponds 
to that of the derivative, then such meaning, for the sake of 
completeness, is added under the root as being found in the 
derivatives. 

6. All the Chaldaic words which are found in the Chaldaic 
portions of the Bible, are noticed as distinct articles. 

7. This work embraces the improvements which have been in- 
troduced in the larger lexicon now in course of publication, as ht 
as subh improvements fall within the plan of the present work, 
which excludes all supposititious meanings resting on inference 
and analogy, as also the quoting and commenting on passages in 
the Bible. 

8. The philological principles of Professor W. Gesenius have 
been adhered to, and only in a few instances has it been found 
necessary to dissent from his opinion. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

JOHN R. PRIESTLEY, LONDON. 



Historical and Critical Remarks on the Nin^ 

Books of the History of Herodotus ; with a Chronologiral 
Table ; translated from the French of P. H. Larcher, Member 
of the Institute, and of the Legion of Honour ; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Acad«Bij of ScieacAS of Dijon ; and Professor of 
Greek Literature in the Literary D^^rtment of the Academy of 
Paris. 2 vok. fiyow 28<* 

" The Notes ot Larttier Hot Only i)lafttrat6 tbe trreek text of Herodotus, 
but tend to throw a aCrong asd ivM directed light od some of the most im- 

Krtant questions which have interestt^d, or can intei^st, sdk>Ult 
any of the stibjects investigated, are hut vnly decfjply iateresting at all 
periods, but being repeatedly under di«cnssion In the literary and scientific 
world, derive a more immediate and contemporary Ibtektst ffom that ctiv 
tamslaoee. We refer tftpecialty to the leaiuM Md <«lab6nite iaVesllgatfons 
in the entire fieUt of Sgyptiaa antiqnitieii. . « h . .Thie qnesliato rtspedlng tlM 
origin <if several andient nations is also elaborately and brilliaady treated. 
Mythology, Chronology, History, and Philology, are often brought to bear on 
this dlAcalt inquiry with consummate jierepictktty Attd aiddrewr. Among 
othfers we raav refer to anveral loag notes wlileh» eve* «« mpariue iMay^ 
are caicuiatea to produce a deep senaatioa sfor iastMiet, tbe inqniry as fea 
the identity and exploits ofSesostris; the Phoeniciah circumnavigaiion of 
Africa; the narrative of the formation and repeated re-open!ng Of the ramons 
eaniil Of Sgypt> eommaAlcating by the R«4 8m with ladhi ; utal) the 
romantic history of Cyme the Great, his conqueal of Babylon, and th* 
autiquAiiau lights thrown on the localities of that ancient metropoUa of the 
Asiatic world. 

" The h)llowing subjects are especially interesting and ably treated :— 
Babylon— Rise of the Nile— Sources of tite Nile— The Pyramid5*-The CaAil 
from the Nile to tbe Red Sea," &c. &c. 

Bishop Blonfield» ta the preface to the last edition of Hedcrie'a Lexicon, 
observes, 

" Petna Henricos Larcherus, Diviohaeds^ vir turn ob dillasam ertadi- 
tionem, turn ob singularem ejus hnmanitatem et candorera, omni lande dig- 
nisslraup, pr^e^eftim vero egrcgia Hcrodoti editione meritam per finropuai 
eelebritdtem nactus." 

A Prosodiacal Lexicon op thr Grrek Language, 

collected from the Heroic Poets, for the Use of Schools, and for 
the Advancement of the Study of Prosody, Translated fr6m the 
Uermaa of D. John Frbd.' Christoph. Graffe, by Joseph 
KowARD Tayler. Small 8ro. 6s. 

HoRATii Tursellim Romani de Partic&lis Latins^ 
Orationis Libellus ; sive de Vi atque Usu Eleganti in Construc- 
tioae Orationis Prspositionum, Advetbiorum, Coi^UQCCtofiukn ac 
Pronominum itemque J^fominum ac Verboifam Quonmdum, post 
curas Jacobi Thomasxi et Jo. Conradi Schwarzix denoo rpco^- 
nittts et auetus. £x Editioae ia G^rtnahia Qniuta hue trahendum 
Anglicaque Inteipretatione (vioe Garmtoicli) iuatritoadiUD, cwa* 
vit Jacubus Bailey. 8vo. ll^t. 



S0PHOCL.IS Traoceble VII. Gr8Bce> ctim Veterum 
Grammat^corum Scboliifr.e.t Apnotatiooe Bronckii, et ScHj^rnui. 
Accedunt Deperditarum Frag^menta, Lexicon Sopbocleiim, Varletas 
Lectionis et Notse quaedam Busneii. Tbick toI. 8to. 15s. 

SopHOCLis TaAG(£Dl.'& vij. Graece, Nova Editio ac- 
eurata, in usum Plreelectionaio Aoademicarum etScbolarum : neatly 
printed in one volume, l8mo. 35* 6d* 

Herodoti MuSiC: sive Historiarum Libri ix.' ad 
Veterum Codicum Fidem denuo reoensuit, Adnotationibus W£s- 
sELiNGii et Valckenjerii, Aliorumqne et suis illustravit et 
Lexicon Herodoteum, quo et Stjli Herodotei uni versa Ratio 
enucleate expUcatur et quam plurimi M usarum X40ci ex professo 
illustrantur, passim etiam partim Grsca Lectio partim Versio 
Latina vel vindicatur vel emendatur, instruxit Joannes Schweio- 
HjcusER, 4 vols. 8vo. 91. 5s. 

Wesselingii, Valcken\erii, Aliorumque Adnota- 
TIONE8 IN Herodoium, edidit et suas adjunxit J. Schweighjev- 
SER, ^ vols. 8vo. 1/. U, 

COMMENTARIU.S PERPETUUS 1>N T. LlVII PaTAVINI 

Historiaruia Libros Qui Supersunt Omnes Sorumqjue Epitomas, 
conscri^tus a Ge, Alex. Kupertj, tbick vol. 8vo^ 15s. 

A work of- exceedingly high merit, and. decidedly the best coinm«nt«i!y on 
Livy, both as regards the stndent and the master. It has received the 
-warmest commendation from the higher class of students in the University 
of Oxford, at whose suf^gestion. the pnesent reprint was. undertaken, which 
will be foand, it is hoped, free from the " vitia topograph." with wh,ich 
the fornwr edition abounds, having been eorrected by a very able scholar, 
accustomed to the wearisome task of superintending the revises of the pre«9« 

Lexicon Ciceronianum Marii* Nizolh, ex recen^ 

siine Alex. Scoti ; accedunt Pbrases et FormuliQ Linguse. Laiinse^ 
ex Commentariis Doleti ; juxta editionem, J. Facciolati. 3 vols. 
8vo. 9L 12» 6d. 

Novi Testamenti Biblia Triglotta: sive Graeci 
Textus Arcbetypi, Versionis Syriacae, et Versionis Latins, 
Vulgata^ Synopsis : cui . aoqedunt Subsdia Critica Varia. 4to. 
1/. lis. 6d. 

The three languages are on the same pagfe. 

NiMROD : a Discourse upon Certain Passages of fiKs- 
torjr and Fab)Q. 4 vols* 9vo. .2t6s>6d,. 

Cont;ents : Orion.-^Nimn)d.-:^Castes.:— BabeI»r-^Begifugium. 
— pecennial W^iv-'-llium.'-^lias, or tjie Pelaagi, — ^Troicft. 
— Semiramis, iEneas, and tbe iEneadae.—iPrqpulifugia.-^ 
Merope.: — Homer, — Roma. — Antipbrist, — Apocrypha, — - 
Cosjnogonia, — I.nd^^xes. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Jn onevdufM 19m6. uniform with ths Grecian Antiquitiet. 

A SYNOPSIS 

07 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

OR, AV 

AC^COUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

or THE 

ROMANS. 

For the Ute rf Sehoolt and Private Studentt. 
By G. H. SMITH, 

EDITOR OF THE ORECIAH ANTIQUITIES. 



IN THE PRESS. 

Shortly will be jmhlithed, in one volume, royal 18mo. very handaomely 
frinted with a type cast for the purpote, 

P. TERENTII AFRI COMCEDIiE SEX, ex recensione 
M. Jo. Car. Zsunii. Textui svbjecta sunt Cel. Ruhnkbnii 
DiCTATA IN Tbrentium, EX EDITIONS D. Pauli Jacobi Bruns 

DSCBRPTA. 

In a email volume IBmo. price Is. 
Aristophanis Nubes, GraBce, .ex Recenaione Guil. Din- 

DORVII. 

The above pUy will be printed in a very legible type on a fine paper, and 
ihoold it meet with rafficient enconragement it is the intention of dw pab- 
Iblier to continue the whole of the Comedies of Aristophanes at the same 
moderate price, and on the completion of the plays to publish a few sheets 
of Notes selected flnom the best Commentators, so as to form a very hand> 
some pocket edition of Aristophanes, in 2 vols. The greatest attenti^- 
will be given to the correction of the sheets, so as to prodnce as pare a text 
as possible. 



*«* J. R. P. has constantlj on Sale all the editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, some of which he is enabled to sell 
at very reduced Prices, he maj particularlv make mention of 
" The Attic Orators," with Variorum Notes. " 

Oratorum Atticorum et quos sic vooant Sophis- 
tarum que extant Omnia, Indicibus locupletissimia, Varietate 
Lectionis, Scholiis Grsecis, continue Interpretatione Latina, Anno« 
tationibuB Variorum et Philologorum illustravit G. S. Dobson, 
A.M., R.S.L.S* 

This work (of which only 250 copies were struck off) is most beautifully 
printed in 16 vols., on a boyal papbb, and is now offered A>r (cash only) 
j(4. 4s. in cloth boards, being less than one-third of the original price. 



